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PREFACE. 


—JO! — 

Ths object of this,hutnble publication is to supply, 
to a certain extent, the want, apparently felt by the 
juvenile section of the newspaper reading Indian public, 
of a dictionary in a handy form, containing words, 
phrases, idioms and proverb^, as well as Latin and 
other foreign expressions, within one and the same com* 
pass. It is not easy to produce an exhaustive work of 
this kind, nor is it the compiler’s aim to do so. He has 
strictly confined himself to such words, phrases, &:c. as 
appeared to him somewhat difficult for an Indian 
beginner, and at the same time are of common occur- 
rence in journalistic literature. These have been arrang- 
ed in alphabetical order, and explained both in English 
and Bengali, with illustrations, quoted generally from 
newspapers and other periodicals. In the case of words 
having various significations, such meanings alone have 
been given as are peculiar, and consequently do not 
easily occur to beginners. The book has been divided 
into three part*, the first containing words, the secmidj, 
phrases, icioms and proverbs, and the third, words and 
phrases from Latin, Greek, 

The compiler has tried his best to make the publi- 
cation useful to those, for whom it is intended. It is 
now for the public to judge how far he has succeeded 
in his endeavour. 



The compiler is particularly indebted to Web itei’s 
Dictionary, Chambers's Tvrentieth Century Dicttonary, 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, VV', Mc- 
llordie's English Idioms, T. Craven’s Dictionary of 
Idioms, and Dixon’s Dictionary of Idiomatic KnglLh 
Phrases. 

He also acknowledges to have recsived invalualde 
assistance from his revered fath"r Kabu Chandi (dtaran 
Majumdar to whom this book is respectfully dsdicatcd. 
He is moreover indebted, in no small degree, to I’.indit 
Siddhsswar Bidyaratna as regards the choice of the 
Bengali meanings given in this work. 

In a book of this kind errors and imparfectiuns can- 
not but occur ift the first editior. Any suggestion, there 
fore, for its improvem-nt will be thankfully accepted. 

THE COMIMLEK. 


Preface to the Third Edition. 


The present edition is almost a reprint of the 
second edition, it has been thought desirable to add 
a few words and phrases m.-t with in recent Journais 
and periodicals. Tne pHce of the book has been 
inereas1»} by one anna only owing to the enormous 
rise in the price of paper. 


Bangaeast CoUege School^ 

CALCUTTA. 

The ist Auguait;, 1916. 


I N. N. M. 





AIDS TO NEWSPAPER READING 

AND THE 

STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

PAKT I. WORDS. 

A 

Abdicate, To renounce j to give up. eg. Thai 

tnofussil zemindars will not abdicate their right", — /, M* \ 
Abduction, tsr5t^«rt ^ The 

carrying away of a person by fraud or force, e. g. 
He was charged with the abduction of a girl. 

Abet, To incite by encourage- 

ment or help ( used in a bad sense), e,g. He was 
gu Ity af aiding and abetting the murderer. 

Abidingr, Enduring or lasting } permanent j as, 
an abiding namcj abiding effect. 

Abject, ^ Mean ; as, abject flattery ; abject apology, 
Abfnre, ^ Renounce on oath or solemnly, e, g. Mr, 
Digby was the first Englishman to abjure the term 
‘‘Native" in speaking of the people of India. — /, M, 
Abneg'ation, Denial ; as, self-abnegation. 
Abortive, fsTtpi Unsuccessful j ineffectual, e. g. (t) Nor 
was the exposure made by the examiner altogether 
abortive, -^Bengalee, ( 2 ) Some abortive attempts have 
indeed been made at Western banking &c.— /, M, 
Above, Beyond, e. g. Mr, T. K. Ghose 1$ abtfv* 

private influence, 
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ACCRUE. 


■A.l>ove~boairdy «sfTtSr Open, e, g. We should always 
be fair and above‘boavd, 

Absooud, ’ll FW To leave the country with a 

View to avoid a legal process, e, g. The thief abscon'Uti. 

Abstruse, i Difficult to be understood, 

e. g. The contents of the Bhagabat Gita are abstruse to 
a degree. 

Abysmal, B ?ttomless% e. Their ignor- 

ance of their own mother tongu*? is abysmal, 

Acoentnate, To emphasise, e. g. The Tohcy 

of the Government in recent years has aucentuated 
this unpleasant impression. — liengaUe, 

Accession, Inrrease, e, g. The numb-r of practi- 
tioners is receiving fresh accessions every year, — /. M. 

Accessory, 'sr’Urr^H -trf^ One who aids a 

criminal, e. g. He was found guilty of being an acussory 
to the murder of the chi hi. 

Accommodate, CTSfffr^ To supply. e,g. We should oot 
be snrprised if Mr. Burdillon’s surperior ciaims are 
passed over so that Mr. Risley may be accommodated 
with a fat berth, — I. M, 

Accord, C?efl1 To give. €,g. The Board of Revenue 
accorded sanction to the scheme. 

Aocouobenr (ak-kQa-*hgr'). «. [Hr.] <ri^rf5rsif5i»^ 

A man skilled In midwifery, e, g. The lata Dr. Doyal 
Chandra Shome was an expert aceoHchour, 

Aoonte, orwH? To spring; come. ay. (X) Con- 
siderable Interest has accrued on the Government 
security, (a) Serious lots has accrued to Governoimfe 
by reason of Mr* Ross’s mai-practices.-»iRmiy«l!^ 





Esthetic. 


J 


Acme, j ’trWil The sumraft, e. g. The Indian 
parents think that to send their sons to England and to 
see them return as Barristers is the acme of bliss, — I. JkT. 
Acqtat, C?t^ ^ To release > 

to declare innocent, rf. g. The prisoner was acquitted of 
the charge of theft. 

Acquittance, A receipt, e, g. The acquittance 

roll shows that the teachers have been paid up to 
date. 

Adduce, ’Ffl To bring forward, present, or offer. 

e (i) He adduced irrefragable evidence in support 
of the case. (2) We could adduce hundreds of instances 
in which Deputy Magistrates have been censured by 
the High Court, — Bengalee, 

Adjourn, To postpone, e. g. The inquest was 

aijourned till Thursday next. — Argus. 
Administration, Government, e. g, (i) The 

municipal administration of ti e city is defective. 
(2) Mr. Cotton is now at the head of the Assam admi- 
nistration, 

AdirattOe,^‘<lf^ ’F’TI To bring forward ; as, to advance 
an argument. To promote to a higher office^, 

e, g. The school authorities are thinking of advancing 
him another step. 

Advent, Arrival, e, g. Sickness has greatly dimi- 

nished with the advent of winter. 

Advocate, One who pleads the cause of 

another, e. g. Dr, Josiah Oldfield is an ardent advocate 
of vegetarianism, 

JBetlietlo. ^ ^ 
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ALIAS. 


Pertaining to .Testhetics the science of taste or 
the beautiful in nature and art ; as, cnt/ueic culture, 

JSiifiEldSiVUs, ^ A written declaration nii oath, e, 

The complainant made an aj[fi,lavtt to the effect that 
the debtor was about to leave the countrj-. 

Affiliate *F'ii , f-firM's-'f./r -il >!k{ 2’3 v -r-n To 

receive into a family as a son, r»r into a <-(j,-it;tv as ji 
member • to connect, as a college with a univ«*j <-itv. e. 
The college has not yet been iiiUltatt\i to th • Calcutta 
University. 

Affray, tffwl A fiaht causing alarm, e. g. Two men were 
killed in the afftay^ 

Aigr^raudisement, siU.H Act of 

increasing power, rank or honour, fi , Tlv' !' ,ir i^ 
•>urr«>un<Ie<l bv a poweifnl nobility stfciifd in Uirt ideas 
of military conquest .uid -AVv.v/Av, 

(2) Sdf-tj<^grundisnnent is th- watc i-w n*ti with iii i-o-. 

Afifrarlan, RcUtin;; to laii-i ; a it trim 

disputes. 

Aid<-dO- camp (ad'-ie-Icong), «, f I*V, ] '/.inq.;. 

An officer select*‘d by a general t(j cariy our 
orders, also to represent him in correspfutdeiice and 
in directing movements j as, aui-tie c*>n/> to the CJoin- 
mander*in“Chief. 

Alarmist, <tdj, Alarming j as, an alarmist report. 

Albeit, «rfff 9 Although, And so the work which » 

its cause is more lasting albeit it is less brilliant than 
the work done by man in his youth, 

Alla« (L), \8?fw J ^ srm Other vise called, as, Tuno,. 
alias Bhupesh, 
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Alibi (L.), 'srarar The plea under which a person 

on trial for a crime, shows that he was in another place 
at the time of its commission, e. g. The Magistrate dis- 
believed the defendant’s plea of alibi. 

Allg'niueut, ^5t% sral The ground plan of a 

railway, or other road, e, g. The alignment of the 
Hugli, Cutwa, and Burdwan railway has been made. 

Allay, To relieve j to mitigate t as, to allajf 

pain ; the rain was hardly sufficient to allay the dust 
of the streets. — /. M. 

Allegfatlon, An assertion, e, g. The allegation 

of our contemporary is far from the truth. 

Allege^ ^ To assert, e. g. The defendant alleged that 
he was out on a walk when the complainant met him. 
Allocate, ^ C^^Tl To place J to assign to 

each his share, e. g. The cost was allocated to XI.— 
Rolling stock. 

Altruism, The principle of living and acting for 
the interest of other*!, e. g. A little more of the true 
spirit of altruism and self-abnegation will supply the 
antidote against the poison that is at work. — I. M. 
Alnmnus (L.), A pupil, e. g. The late Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Shambhu Nath Pandit was an alumnus of the 
Oriental Seminary. 

Amalffam, fsfSS A mixture or compound of different 

things, e, g, Rezia is an amalgam of opposite virtues — 
loving and imperious, cruel and soft. — Bengalee. 

Amalgamate, ^ To blend, e.g. The two 

departments of the office were amalgamated into one. 

Ambulance, A conveyance which serves as a moveable 
hospital for the wounded. 

Attelloratlen, improvement, i. e. The etifti* 



AKTECEDENTS. 


iioration of the condition of the masses is the thcma 
of politicians and patriots alike. 

Amenable, Liable or subject, e, g. Lord Curzon 
will be remembered with gratitude by the people if he 
makes the Government amenable to the iunueoce oC 
public opinion, tplfl Responsible, e, g. Let it be declared 
that the members of the ruling race are not to be made 
amenable for their actions. — Bengalee, 

Amiss, Wrong, e, g. There was something 

amiss in conducting the prosecution. 

AnalO|f3r, Agreement in certain respects betiveen 
things otherwise different ; likeness, e, g. There is no 
between the position of an Indian Governor 
and that of a Colonial. — /. il/. 

Anatliama, A curse pronounced 

with religious solemnity by ecclesiastical authoiity. e.g» 
I c is certain that with foreign teachers and controllers, 
the Vedanta and Upanishads must be anathema,-^!, M, 
Anoat, About, e. g. He said nothing anent this 
particular. 

Animadvert, v, i, To criticise or censure. 

emg. The situation has been severely anima^vertui 
upon by the two Sidney morning papers.'~air^«r. 
Animne, Prejudice against, e, g. The judgment 

appears to His Excellency in Council to have been' 
affected by an animus against the executive ofHcers of 
the district.—/. Jtf, 

Aaomalont, Irregular, e.g. The assessment 

of the Chowkidarf tax was, to say the least, antumeUims. 
AatboademtS, Previous prinei|^hM« eebdasl^ 





ARDUOUS. 
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history, etc., £, g» She was a Burmese woman of anim* 
peached antecedents, — I,M. 

Aphorism, ^ A brief, pithy saying ; as, the 
aphorisms of Khana ( ). 

Apologia (Gr.), (?W1 An apologetic writing.. 

e,g. The most surprising part of the Pioneer* s apologia, 
on behalf of Sir B. Fuller,is that no injustice has result- 
ed from a ‘'regrettable oversight” &c. — l,M, 
Apologist. A defender. e,g. Our officials 

are overworked, say their apologists,'— Bengalee, 
Apology, ((?Ft^ ^ ) •ffWtar Anything merely 

nominal. e.g. In the place of Mr, A. E. Gough and 
Mr. Mann we have now the apology of an English 
Professor. — I,M . 

Apotheosis, ^ Deification, e, g, Mr. Tre- 

velyan in his article laments the apotheosis of materia- 
UsTO which is the accepted cult of the day. — Bengalee, 
Appalling Terrifying ; dreadful. e.g. The social 

misery of the United Kingdom is appalling. 
Appellate, Relating to appeals j as, the aP' 

peltate side of the High Court j the Joint Magistrate is 
invested with appellate powers in some districts. 
Aptitude, Fitness, e. g. The Empress Frederick 

inherited much of her parents* aptitude for political 
affairs. — LM. 

Auoadlan, atfu Pastoral j rural • as, arcadian simplicity. 
ArohSBOlOgioal, Pertaining to archasology, 

or antiquities ; as, arehcBologieai researches, 

Ardnons, ^7^ Difficult to accomplish ; as, an arduous 
task. 



ASSIMILATE. 


Aristocrat, ’rsmror ^*rrst ? One who 

favours an aristocracy in principle, or practice ; a proud 
or haughty person. e,g. Sir Alexander was an aristocrat 
in every sense of the term. 

Arraign, c*FR ^f^s- 

; «a^C!SJ f-(^l •!p<11 To 
call and set a prisoner belore a court to answer to an 
indictment or complaint , to accute publiclj'. e.^, f i)The 
accused was arraigned before the court of the Deputy 
Magistrate at Sealdah. ( 2 ) On Monday theOiilcial 
Opposition amendment artaigning the policy ol the 
Government in SouthAlrica wss brought forward, l,M, 
Arrosrate, ^ >rtf^ To claim priiu.ily or 
unduly, e.g. The School master who goes beyond the 
limits of chastisement, atrogates to himself other t unc- 
tions, than the sacred ones of the teacher of youth.— 
Bengalee, 

Aspirant, CT siltam 'srfS'JN One who as- 
pires, pants, or seeks with eagerness, ( 1 ) Mr. Car- 
negie has given the following golden advice to ail youth- 
ful aspirants to fortune. —/.i?/. ( 2 ) There would be 
umedars or aspirants for the money galore. — I,M. 
Acaert, 1P>W To maintain or defend } to vindicate. 
s.g. The masses scarcely know what thetr rights are 
much less to assert them. 

Assaverate, agarics ^ m To declare posi- 

tively or solemnly. e.g, It is vehemently assmeratd that 
the proceeding will be a gross breach ol faith on the 
part of England.—/.,^. 

Agaiinilata, TKI ; ifam TH To make similar or lika 



AWAKEN. 
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to. e.g. Our thanks are due to Mr. Robertson for having 
so readily assimilated the Viceregal spirit of sym> 
pathy. — 1 M. 

Astir, j Excited ; agitated, e, g. Calcutta is 

astir in view of the forthcoming Indian National 
Congress. 

Astuteness, Shrewdness j sagacity. e. g. 

Japan with her native astuteness grasped the whole 
situation. — Bengalee, 

Augur, ^ ^ To foretell from sign-?, e. g, 

Ihe mango trees have not flowered as yet. Thib does 
not augur well for the next mango crop. — Statesman. 

August, ?nr|3l%r ; Venerable ; imposing j as, 

an august assembly j an august personage. 

Authoritative, ^1 3?^ 

Dictatorial, e. g. Sir Antony Mac Donnell gave authori- 
tative contradiction to the story ''palmed off on the 
credulity of the "Sanjibaiii." — 7, M, 

Autocratic, Absolute j 

despotic, e. g. The Chairman of the Corporation is in- 
vested with almost autocratic powers. — 7. M. 

Avenue, <st^ j A wide path or street j (fig.) 
means of access or attainment, e. g. It is nothing short 
of an avenue for a military career in the higher grades 
t>f the Imperial Army, — 7, M, 

Aver, ’Wt To declare positively j to affirm, e, gm 

What 1 csver is, that when discontent and agitation 
prevail in a country, the Government should do no- 
thing on its own motion to increase them,—/, M. 

Awaken, j To rouse one’s self. 
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BANTLIKG. 


The lower orders in India are aveakming to a (ull^ 
sense of their rights. — /. M. 

B 

IBabel. ; C’rt3Wt»T A confused com- 

bination of sounds, e. g. Amid a perfect babel of voices 
which the corrcbpondence columns eclio, the Editor of 
the Epiphany preserves unfailing tact and courtesy.-— 
Statesman, 

Backbite, ’rt’sptrs f«^rl To speak evil of a 

person in his absiencr. e, g, “'They are arrant knaves 
and will backbite*’ — Shak, 

Background, rw 

A place of obscurity ; a situation httle noticed, 
e. g. He was placed in the batkgranmi as long as he 
was in the office. 

Back-slide, ^ stti To fall back in faith or 

morals, e. g. How many have backslid from the faith 
of their ancestors j 

Balk, ’SJtf ^nri To disappoint ; to bafHe » a« , to balk ex- 
pectation I he was balked and baffied of his purpose. 

Bambooxle, To deceive, e, g. The first aim 

and object of these officials is to hide mistakes and to> 
kamboasle the public. — /. M, 

Banter, 'BiXt’fl Wi To assail with good humoured rail- 
lery. e,g. Journalists often indulge in baHtering onij 
another. 

BantUnif, WN A child, e, g. Right well did *97 nutse 
these benefttl bantlings (the plague and the fais(oa> 
which had been left as legacies by the clcHiiimE meattui 
of the pssnriotts year (tfpd).— /. Mf. 
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BELLIGERENT, 
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Bar, ^*(1 A hindrance, e. g. The mere number of the 
population was no bar to the induction of a foreign rule 
in InAtsu^Bengalee, 

BarefibOed. Impudent ; bold without shame ; as, 
a barefaced impostor. 

Baton, A staff or truncheon specially 

of a policeman, e, g. He wields the baton of District 
Superintendent in the Bengal Police. 

Bean Ideal (Fr.), 'srt^K A model of ideal perfection, 
e. g. He is the beau ideal of a Silch prince. 

BeiTffar, To'exhaust, e. g. The scene beggars 

all description. 

Belxolden, Indebted j obliged, e, g. We are deeply 
beholden to him for his share in the movement. — I, M. 
Beliove. ^ ^ To be 

fit, right, or necessary for. e. gj It behoves us to encou- 
rage a spirit of adventure and travel. — Bengalee. 

Belabour, To beat soundly, e. g. The owner 

of the house belaboured the burglar with a club. 

Belated, Made too late. e. g. Our. 

contemporary’s sarcasm at the expense of Lord George 
Hamilton is, we fear, belated.— I. M. 

BeUe, t5r<tl1 ^ J ^ Give the lie to } 

give a false representation of, e, g. Words spokea*' 
*Without full reflection sometimes belie the speaker's 
real leeMtigfi,— Statesman. 

Belittle, ^ ^ To m^ike little, e. g. To belittle the 
setting sun is the creed of our contemporary, 

Be^loeae, Contentious ; as, a bellicose attitude,. 

BelUfferent, ^ mfS « l!i; Carrying on war » 



BIZARRE. 
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tending or pertaining to war. 0. g", (i) A helligerett. 
nation. (2) What causes us the gravest anxiety, is the 
belligerent aspect of affairs almost all over the worl<i. 

Benefioexit, Doing good J as, a beneficent 

Providence. 

Seullflited, Involved in darkness or 

ignorance, e, g, Behar is a benighted province. 

Senlgn, Gracious j kindly ; as, a benign Govern- 

ment. 

Bespealc, ^ To show ; to foretell, e. g. 

(1) That he has respected public opinion, bespeaks his 
strength, not his weakness. (2) We can conildentiy 
bespeak an unprecedented success for the projected 
institution. — /. M, 

Bete-uoir (Fr.), ^ A black beast j a 

bugbear j object of particular dislike, e, g, Thiiig,v 
**made in Germany** — this is the bete-noir of the 
English manufacturers, who find themsevles outpaced 
and outpriced by German competition, in the markets 
of the world. — /. M, 

Bickering, j Quarrel j contention, e, g. 

There is already bickering in the land , for the members 

of the Corporation have not bid good-bye to common 
sense. — /. M. 

Bigwig, A person of consequence, e, g. Baboo 

Bhudeb Mukerji was a bigtoig of the land. 
Billingsgate, ^ Filthy langu- 

age like that of Billingsgate fish-fags. Ag. Tkicriewer 
orders of society bften iodiltlge In BUUngsgaH* 
-Blsaifre (FrO.-J^^j 15F>TWir Odd in lEinAicr or 
appearande-j fantastic | as, a bisofre frfetid^ 




'Maiju^ 
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Slack' guard, Scurrilous j abusive j as, ilae^- 

guard language. 

Blackmail, 

^ ^ j 'Sit <^>^*1 Rent 

or tribute formerly paid to free-bootera for protection ; 
extortion of money from a person by threats, e. g. If 
tins reform were carried out, there would be much less 
of oppression and blackmailing and so on. — /. M, 

Bland, Mild j gentle, e. g. He is so bland and ami- 
able that to know him is to love him. 

Blatant, C’fHrtwrft Noisy J brawling, e. g. It is not the 
cry of a blatant and irresponsible agitation. — Bengalee. 

Bine "book An official reporter 

publication of the British Government (so called from 
its blue paper covers). e,g,Vle must look elsewhere 
than in these lengthy overladen Blue-books for a true 
and ungarnished record of the real situation. — /. M. 

Blue-ribbon, A great prize ; as, Mr. 

Bose won the blue-ribbon of the Calcutta University — 
the Premchand Roychand Scholarship. 

Blue- stocking, A literary lady. e. g. The 

intellectual woman known in common parlance as 
blue-stocking" may be admired, but we are instinctive- 
ly driven to pour forth our heart’s respect on the angelic 
mother and devoted wife.-—/. M. 

Bolster, C’HW'®! To support, e, g. The Government 
had to bolster up public spirit at times &c, — /. M, 

SOgeyi A bugbear | a specter, e, g. We need not fear 
this bogey of additiOQal cxpmdiinte,—-Bengodee. 
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BREAKDOWN. 


30GfixSi 'srt’PI Spurious ; fraudulent j as, a 

bogus M.D. } bogus transactions, 

Bon (Fr.), Good. e. g. We wish their Royal High- 
nesses a bon voyage . — /. M. 

Boom, ». /. C5h SfsPTfTt^cn^ 

'®fW Push anything into sudden prominence j 
puff up. e.g. The tea-planter is making frantic efforts 
to boom his tea. — /, bf. 

Soon, A gift or favour, e. er. This provision will 

prove a great boon to the agricultural community.— 
/. M, adj. gay j as, boon companion. 

Bosh., Nonsense, e. g. That’s all bosh. 

Bont, A turn, trial or round j a cf)ntest. e. g. 

(l) Calicut has had a sharp bout of cholera lately. — 
1. M. ( 2 ) No continental power is anxious to try a bout 
with Great Britain. — Argus. 

Boycott, (TFtsf 

To shut out 

from all social and commercial intercourse. One 
Mr. St. John Jackson found himself boycotted by ser- 
vants, and according to his own story, new servants 
were frightened off by the old servants.—/. M, 

Bracket, *tDr ^ To place within 

brackets, or on the same footing, e. g. When I spoke of 
rack rent I bracketed with it, the money lender.—/. M, 

Bravado, A boast or brag. e. g. We have in the 
speech a specimen of Mr. Chamberlain's bravado, 
Brasen*fiEboed, Imdudent ; as ; a brantn-faced 

fellow. 

Breakdown, -Falltire, 4 x; ic snumot »erw 






BUDGET. 
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long ago when there was a complete break-down of the 
conservancy of the city. — I. M. 

Srew, «ic?r crt^l To be 

gathering or forming. e.£;. (i) We do not know what is 
brewing in the air but the present action of the police 
seems to us to be a very extraordinary one.—/. M, 
(2) It is indeed more than likely that some trouble is 
brewing m that quarter. 

Srlstle, To present an appearance as of 

bristles ; to be full of. e, g. The report bristles with de- 
tails of atrocious crimes, 

Sroacll, 'srtw ^ To open up • to commence, e. g. 
(l) The idea of holding a religious Conference in con- 
nection with the Congress was, for the first time, bro- 
ached in Bengal. ( 2 ) Sir Edward Sasson M. P. has failed 
to breach the matter in parliament. — I. M, 

Broadcast, By throwing at large from the hand* 

e. g. While precepts are scattered broadcast from the 
press and the platform, examples are rare.—/. M, 

Broclmre (bro-shoo '), «[Fr,] A pamphlet, e, g. 

The brochure is worthy of the pen of its distinguished 
author. 

Browbeat, To depress or bear 

down with stern looks or arrogant speech j to bully. 
e. g. The man was browbeaten and coerced into re- 
tracting his assertions. 

Brult.^l To rumour or report. #, g. It is bruited 
about that a European will be put in the place of 
Mr. Peacock as the Court Receiver,—/. M» 

Bndffet, Stock or store ; as, a budget of inven- 

tions j a budget of news. 
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Suffer, <rw ^rfc’f Someting to bear the 

first brunt ; as, a httfier state. 

Bulletin, ’rr«fr^*W < 2 rtf^ wtsT 5)tfSTr^ 

An ofHcial repert of public news. e.^. It was only 
a week ago that her medical advisers thought it 
necessary to issue bulletins as to her condition, — I. M. 
Bullion, Uncoined gold or silver 
in the mass, a There is now a large accumulation oi 
bullion in the mint. 

Bumper, <2t^ Over abundant j as, a bumper harvest. 
Bumptious, 'BTSTS Self-conceited ; as, the bump-- 

tious Bombay paper. 

Bungrle, ^f^fr j ^ A clumsy performance ; .a griss 
blunder, e. g, (i) What the cobbler <lid whs but a 
bungle, (2) He committed a gross bungle. 

Buntlugr, ^ f A 

thin woolen stuiF of which ships* colours are made. 
e. g. The school building was tastefully decofatcil with 
flags and buntings. 

Bureaucracy, ct 

3^ Government by officials appointnl by the 
ruler, as opposed to self-government or government by 
parliamentary majority. — Charnbers, e, g. The bureau- 
cracy have become utterly indifferent to the voice of 
purely Indian journalism.—/. //. 

Bnrkie, 5 tt%i (?PI 1 To put an end to quietly ; to sttfla 
e, g. An independent inquiry Into the matter would 
probably have been burked if Lord Curron had not 
fortunately happened to be the Viceroy.—/, M, 

Buttott-bole, WfWrsnr ^ 
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'35rj^ ^ To detain 
in coversation to weariness j to bore, e, g. He was 
almost button-holing every other man in the hotel and 
startling him with the announcement **I am a 
king &c.” — /. M, 

o 

Cafe ( kala ), n. [Fr.] A coffee-house, e. g. It is 

pointed out quite truly that the colonist needs to be a 
man to whom his own home and the domestic hearth 
is the real centre of life and not the intercourse of the 
cafes etc. — Globe. 

Cadastral^ ^ 

Pertaining to an official estimate of the quantity and 
value of real property, for purposes of taxation j as, 
cadastral survey. 

Cadet. In the army one who serves as a 

private man, with a view to acquire military skill, and 
obtain a commission, e. g. We hope this will lead to the 
establishment of a school for cadets in this country.'— 

r.M. 

Cadre (kadr), ». [Fr.] A 

frame ; frame«work ; a list of officers ; as, the cadre of 
the Indian Medical Service. 

CaAbre, Intellectual capacity, e, g. He is a 

man of great intellectual calibre. 

Canaille (Fr.), (TTlT The lowest class of people j the 
rabble, e, g. All these years Mr. Chamberlain has beea 
the Idol of the thoughtless, swaggering canailli,’-^ 
/. M, 
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Canard (Fr.), An extravagant or 1> ing btory. 

g. S'. This is a mere wild canatd. 

Canvass, To solicit votes, e, g. The fever 

of keen canvassing seems to be gradually subsiding.—. 

/. M. 

Capsize, To upset, e. g. A countryboat 

laden with charcoal was capsized in the river. 
Cardinal, Principal J of funda- 

mental importance, r.^. These are the two cardinal 
doctrines on which the development of Hindu spiritual- 
ity IS based. — Bengalee, 

Carp, CTN To catch at small fault*?, e. g. The 
Englishman has an inveterate habit to carp at tlicise 
who look on the Indian with a friendly eye. — 
Bengalee. 

Carte-blancbe (Fr.), '®rfsT s Unlimited 

authority ; full power*?, e, g. But given a free hand and 
a earte~bl inche to do whatever pleases him best, even 
the most well-meaning Englishman in this country is 
apt to go wrong and make mistakes.-—/. M, 

Casnal, Accidental ; occasional ; as, a 

casual observer ; casual expenses. 

Casualty, Accident ; misfortune } the diminu- 
tion of forces . by death, discharge, or desertion. g, 
(t) An unhappy casualty, ( 2 ) Losses incurred by me by 
.mere casualty, (3) We have heavy lists of casualties 
every week in connectipn with the Boer War, 
Cansandra, Daughj^ of ^r|fim^ gifted with the power 
of prophecy ; but Apollo, whom she bad offendl^,. 
brought it to pass that no one believed tier pre4lcUons*--' 
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Brewer, e, g. What has the Allahabad Cassandra 
( Pioneer ) got to tell ? — /. M. 

Cataclysm, Wl ; A flood of water ; a dissaster. e g. 
Lessons of history have prepared us for far-reaching' 
cataclysms both in the domain of spirit and matter.— 
I. M. 

Catastroplie, An unfortunate conclusion j a calai 
mity.tf. Steps of some kind ought to be taken, or 
Furope will certainly drift towards a catastrophe,—— 
Englishman. 

Catch-penny, cwi ^ 

A worthless publication intended to 
gain money in market, e g. Is is but a catch-ptnnf 
of Eurtala. 

Cater, To provide food. e. g. The dining cars 

attached to £.1. Railway trains cater for the passengers. 

Catholic, Liberal • universal ; as, 

catholic spirit ^ catholic charity. 

Caustic, Severe j cutting ; as, caustic re- 

marks. 

Cavil, C?f^ Ctr«^ To raise trifling 

objections ; to find fault without good reason, e. g. But 
whatever criticisms may be suggested by the author’s 
method of compilation, no thoughtful reader can ecaii^ 
at the matter which is here set before him,—/, M, 

Centenairy, <211% ^ Commemo- 

ration ceremony occurring every hundred years, et, g. 
The Centenary of Victos Hugo, the great French poetjJ 
is being celebrated In Paris as a great national event);— 

r,m 
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CHECKMATE. 


Cdreals, "fS' Edible grains. e.£^. The food of 

the Indian peasant consists of the coarsest cereals and 
vegetables. 

CbaflB^ To fret or rage, e. g. Mr. Justice Parsons 

is not the man to chafe at any disappointment or 
injustice. 

Cbaff, '®t’iT=Tl ^ To joke or jest at. e. g. We should not 
chaff owe contemporary. — /. M. 

Charsra d* Affaires (Fr.), 

Tt^ One who transacts 

diplomatic business at a foreign court during the 
absence of his superior, the ambassador, or at a court 
where no functionary so high as an ambassador is 
appointed . — Charles Annandale, e, g, M. HoIIeben, 
the German Ambassador at Washington having appli- 
ed for sick . leave, Baron Sternberg, ex-Consul at 
Calcutta has been appointed charge <P affaires, 

CItaiiapioii, J A successful combatant ; a 

hero, e, g. Baboo S. N. Banerjee is a champion of the 
people’s cause, v, ®fgr ^ ^ To fight for, e, g. 

The Pope is championing the religious Orders in their 
present conflict with the Government of France.-— 
StcUesman, 

Cliary, 1 3^3^ Sparing ; cautious, e, g. We depend 

for our facts on European testimony which is ve»y 
chart ih regard to Cashmere and to Cashmere*'* 
present ruler. — /, M» 

Cbatiffotrr ( shof-er' ), n, £ Fr, 5l»PF A motot^ 

car driven 

Cbeokitt^tft, 9tf%cirt*r To put in tueli 
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a position as to stop all further moves ; to defeat 
completely, e, g. De Wet has been checkmated . — /. M, 

Clieeky, Insolent 5 saucy j presumptuous, e g. 

This statement, so cheeky and so utterly void of shame, 
was made by a stock-jobber who was erstwhile Under- 
secretary of State for India. — 7. M, 

Cltef ( shef ), n. [ Fr. ] <2tsrt^ The head cook of a 

large establishment, e. g, A ladies’ club in London 
advertised for a chef, 

Cl'devant (se-de-vong' ), adj. [ Fr. Former j as, 

a ci-devant scholar of Exeter College. 

ClroniDireixtion, Deception j fraud, a He is 

a past-master in sly circumvention. 

Civic, Pertaining to a city, or a citizen j as, civic 

authorities • civic affairs. 

Clandestine, Private $ sly. e, g. He did it in a 
clandestine manner. 

Clap-trap, A trick to gain applause. 

e, If the announcement is not mere clap-trap and 
intended only to create a momentary effect, it ought 
to fill the "Native Army” of India with pride. — /. M, 

Cooksnre, Confidently certain, e. g. The 

Pioneer is “cocksure’’* that the Mission to Russia hails 
from Tibet. — 7. M, 

Coeval, Of the same age. e, g. The period of 

the rise and progress of the Mahomedan power was 
coeval with the commencement of that epoch of dark- 
ness which divides the ancient from the modern 
world. — Bengalee. 

Cosrent, Powerful ; convincirg ; as, tcgeni reasons, 
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COMMEND. 


Cognisable, C^hfJ* That may be 

jvidtcialiy' investigatci , as, a cogmsad^, offenic. 

Oogrnisance, (ji§^ , Notice. It i-^ imp.'-.'-ili’c for 
us not to take cognisance of the inter-action of social 
and political forces, — Bengalee, 

Cogfnomeil, A surname, e. g. ‘'A Prince of Dark- 
ness" is the cognomen given by the Glasgow Evening 
Times to an Indian adventurer &c. — 1 . M. 

Coincidence, Concunence of 

events at the same time. e. g, A contemporary points 
ou^, as a curious coincidence, that the date on which 
Peace was signed. May 31st, was also the day on which 
the Blceonfontein Conference began in 1S99. — /. J/, 

Collaboration, United bbor particularly 

literary or scientific, e.g. ^'In collaboration with M. 
Bonv.ilot the Pnnre published a work.” 

Collapse, ^ To fall or break down, e, g. The 

hut has collapsed, To go to ruin ; to come to 

nothing, e.g. The scheme has collapsed, 

Collnslon, a secret agreement to deceive, e. g. 

In collusion with her husband her aunt was endea- 
vouring to dispose her of for purposes of prubtitu- 
tion. — /, M, 

ColOBSCtl, Gigantic ; as, a colossal scheme. 

Command, 'smrs ^1 To have within influence or con, 
trol. (t) Dr. P. C. Majumdar commands a large 
practice in Calcutta. (2) Lord Hardwkke's reply wdl 
no doubt command the approval of public opinion in 
Indn.— M, 

Command, sr:5 sir^ . Xo re^ 
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commend as worthy ; to praise, e, g. The proposal has 
been commended to his acceptance. 

Cjommouwoaltll, The publi'', It is not 

the interest of the commonwealth at large to scatter 
broadcast, a huge system of higher instruction.— 
Bengalee, 

Comumsiique ( Fr, ), tirfn ; Commu-^ication. 

e, g. The whole statement is an official co-nmumjue 
in the garb of unofficial intelligence. — Bengalee, 

Commute, ftt=isr?r ^ 

if'O To exchange j to exchange .a pena.'v 

for one less severe, c. (l) The privilege leave ot 

the officer was commuted to sick leave. ( 2 ) The capital 
sentence passed on the pri'»oner was commuted to trens- 
portation for life. 

Complement, Full quantity or number. 

e. g The Zoinindar has his complement oi virtues. — 
Bengalee. 

Compoundable, Tnat may be settled or 

artjuste<l by agreement, e. g. Muider is not a compound’ 
able offence. 

Concede, a To admit or grant, e.g. 

< I ) We readily concede that tue Magistrate’s position 
is a most difficult one. — /. M. ( 2 ) A privilege once 
conceded should never be withdrawn. — Bengalee, 

Concern, A firm and its business, e. g. 

He manages a commercial concern at Bombay. — /. M, 

OonclUSive, t£f'5nw»lT Convincing j as, conclusive evi- 
dence or argument. 

Concordat, A compact, covenant or agreement. 

e, g. Can it be that a concordat has been so soon re estab- 
lished between the angry Viceroy and the truculent 
Pioneer f — /. 3f, 
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CONGERIES. 


onoonrse^ An assembly or gathering, e. g. There 
was a large concourse of pilgrims at the recent Kumbh 
Mela at Hard war. 

Cancurrextt. Joint and equal j as, concutrent 

jurisdiction. 

Consensus, Consent $ unaninaity. e. g. The 

general consensus of opinion is, that the bill, as it is, 
should not be passed. — Statesman. 

Condemn, To pronounce 

unserviceable, e, g. These articles have been coneiemneti. 
^ fwi To censure or blame, e. g. The 

Magistrate condemned the proceedings of the Police 
in no measured terms. 

Condj£iu, Well deserved j as, condign castigation. 

Condone, ^ To forgive, e. g. The breaks in his 
service were condoned. 

Confabulate, To talk familiarly ; to 

prattle, e, g. It cannot then be wise on the part of the 
Government of India to confabulate with Ayub Khan 
at Simla under any pretext. — I. M. 

Confrere (kong-frar ), n. [Fr.] j A colleague ; 
an associate, e. g. Here I am tempted to follow my 
journalistic confreres.— I. M. 

Confront, To set face to face. e. g. If India 

is ever confronted with a domestic trouble, such trouble 
would come from the mobocracy. — I, M, 

Conge C kong'ja ), ». [Pr.j ^ Leave j farewell, 

e.g. It was time that some of them got their conge toi* 
make room for "'new blood." — Bengalee. 

Con^rexles, A collection of particles or bodies 
into one mass, e. g. How much more difficult it must 
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be to understand a community representing a congeries 
of races held together by a dominant force. — I. M. 

Conjure, To raise up or frame 

needlessly ; to invent, e. g. In the absence of facts and 
any news whatever people are likely to conjure up all 
sorts of misfortunes. — I, M, TtftTS *rtC*r^ 

To summon by a sacred name. e. g. His is a name to 
conjure with in Bengal. 

Connive, cvrf^'® ^ To wink at a fault ; to allow 
a proceeding as if not aware of it. e, g. The Police 
connive at their carrying passengers, or load beyond 

the stipulated number, and the stipulated quantity.— 
Bengalee, 

Conecrlptiou, Compulsory enrolment for military 
service. 

Conservative, Adverse to change. 

e, g. He IS sophistically conservative. 

Consign, wf*l To commit j to intrust, e. g. The 
letter was consigned to the waste paper basket. 

Constituency. (?i ^ 

3r»tT ^51 The whole body of cons- 

tituents or voters for a member of Parliament, e. g. 
The constituency selected by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
would do well to examine his Indian antecedents. 
Constituent, wr 

One who constitutes or elects a delegate, agent, or 
representative, e. g. The friends and constituents of 

Mr. Donald Graham presented him with an address.— 
Bengalee, 

Constitutional, «. A walk for the sake of one's health, 
e. g. He has gone out for his usual constitutional. 
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CONTUMELY. 


CSonstllUXliaitej Perfect ; complete, e, g;. The ques- 
tion demands co'^sumtnate bkill i ■ it‘. solution. — T. J!/. 
■Consaiumatfcii, End ; i-ement. 

g. The separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
functions is a eonsumtnation devoutly to be wished, 
Contend, 'S# ^prl To dispute j to argue, e. g. The 
Enghshntan contends that each succeeding >ear sees 
increasing lawlessness in Bengal. — I, Jlf. 

Contlngfent, adj, Dependent on something else. 

e. g. It is proposed to make the assessment of a water 
rate in such cases contingent on the opinion of the 
Collector, that the water is beneficial to the I.iiul. — 
Bengalee, n. '5l5*f Share or proportion, e. g, Thu work 
of an office cannot go on satisfactorily with a large 
contingent oi discontented employes. — 

Conting’ency, '=(15^11 Casualty. (r) The states 
were bardlv prepared for the contingenrv of a ftunine. 
( 2 ) Amir Habibulla is not altogether unpruprinnl for 
the threatened contingency, — Bengalee, 

Contraband, Fiohihited by law ; 

illicit ; as, contraband opium ; contraband salt. 
Contretemps ( kon-tr-tang' ), «. [Fr.) .An un- 

expected accident which throw.s everything into 
confusion 5 a mischance; a hitch, r. A “Dnpuria 
chasa” cannot brook any, the slightest, contretemps as. 
regards his midday meal. 

Contumaclons^ *aTi^f»fT Obstinate; perverse, 

e.g. Who the contending and dogs are 

it is difficult to precisely determine,—/. M, 
Contumely. 'siRN ^ Rudeness ; Insolence j 
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reproach, e, g, “The oppressor’s wrnnjr^ the proud 
mac’s contumely y — Shak. (2) Mr, Biaunfe’d has often 
endeavoured to protect the Indian Ccm ris* ioi rrs from 
undeserved contumely . — /. M. 

Convalescent Giadually recovering 
health and strength, e. g. The Rev. Clifton is convales- 
cent, and has resumed duty. — Argus. 

Conversazione ( kon-vei-sat-se-o'ne n. [Fr.] 

^ ftr*rT5s ’I'sl A 

meeting for conversation particularly on literary 
subjects, e. g. The 38th annual conversasione of the 
Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta will be held 
at the Town Hall this evening at 9 P. M. — I. M. 
Coroner, a ’ll ’Fl’l*! 

An officer appointed by the Crown 
whose business is to investigate the causes oi acci- 
dental or suspicioui deaths. The coroner held an 
inquest into the case which was one of suspicious death. 
Corteg'e ( koi-t.”wh' [ pr. ] A train 

of attendants , a pr icession e. g. Djspite the inclemen- 
cy of the wea'hcr the funeral cortege last evening was 
numerous. — I. JI. 

Cosmopolitan *11 Free from 

local or national pr-judices. e. g. He is a scholar and 
fliis ideas arc cosmopolitan. 

Coterie ( ), n. [Fr.] wn A number 

of pet sons who meet familiarly for social, literary, or 
other purposes, e. g, I have no sympathy with any 
little eoterte of politicians Ss=. — /. M, 
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Conob.^ «tTK ^ To arrange In language j to 

express, e. g. The Chancellor gave expression to most 
pacific sentiments couched in the most conciliatory 
language. — Bengalee, 

Countermand, ^ To revoke ; to rescind, e. g. 
Lord George Hamilton is wise in not countermanding 
his orders. — /. M, 

CxOiXa, To stuff j to fill very full. e.g. The delicately 

expanding intellect is crammed with ill-understood and 
ill-digested facts &c. — Bengalee, 

Credence^ Belief J trust, e, g. We do not attach 
any credence to these rumours. 

Credentials^ The letters which entitle 

one to confidence or authority among strangers, e. g. (i) 
None of the people taking part in the controversy, have 
had the actual experience of seeking employment, 
supported by only Indian credentials of education. — 
Englishman, (2) Dr. Kuyper, the Premier of Holland, 
has no credentials that would be binding on the 
Boers.— rgus. 

Crematorium, ^ A ^ structure or 

machine for burning the dead. e. g. There Is a crema- 
torium in fall operation in San Francisco. 

Crescendo (It), adj. TfWm With a cons- 

tantly increasing volume of voice, e. g. And Nero will 
fiddle in Delhi and his courtiers will assist with crescen- 
do twangs of zoah, toah, skabash &c. — I. M. 

Crop, Multitude. 1 ndia had quite a crop of 

woes in the year 1897.—/. M, 
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<Cruoial, Severe ; testing, e, g, (i) A 

crucial experiment. ( 2 ) The water supply question 
in Calcutta is gradually becoming crucial. — L M, 

dryingr. *iwlwN sfl 

Calling for notice ; compelling attention and 
regard, e. g. Good drinking water is the crying need of 
almost every district and division of Bengal. — /. M. 

'Calsine (kwe-zenO, H. [Fr.3 Kitchen j 

manner or style of cooking, e. g. ( 1 ) The Maharajah of 
Cashmere laid the resources of the royal cuisine at their 
disposal. ( 2 ) The Hindus are showing a decided pro- 
clivity to European cuisine. — 7. M, 

'Cull;, A system of religious belief, e. g. We have 

been known as being rather "bigoted'’ followers of the 
Theosophical cult. — 7. M. 

•Cnrrioalutu. f^l A specified fixed course 

of study, e. g, Pali has been made an optional subject 
io the curriculum of the B. A. examination of the 
Calcutta University. — 7. M. 

■OixsttOiii, j Business support ; patron* 

age. e, g. The hotel keepers said that their best custom 
came from Anglo-Indians returning from the theatres.-— 
/. M. 

Cyole, A periodical space of Ume charac* 

Iprized by the recurrence of something peculiar. e.g, (x) 
The cyde of the seasons. ( 2 ) The first five thousand 
years of the Kali Yuga having passed away we have 
entered upon a new iycU,~-l. M, 

Cynioal, Surly ; misanthropic j as, a tynicaH 

JEUiropean official. 
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cynosure, '5rt¥^«l Anythin*; 

that strongly attracts attention, e. g. The Maharaja 
of Baroda has been, by his worth and work, the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, Indian and European. — /. M, 

D 

Dais, A raised floor with a seat and canopy, e. g. 
The H'on’ble the Chief Commissioner of Assam was 
conducted to the dais. 

Data, Things given or admitted ; facts given 

from which other facts may be deduced, e. g. There is 
nothing conjectural or uncertain about Mr. Digby’s 
data . — /. M. 

Dawdle, To waste time by trifling. 

e.g. (l) Tney dawdle over the toilets. ( 2 ) He dawdled 
away the whole morning. 

Dead-letter, -w^rtOT ■'fl- 

^ A letter at a post office whose owner 
cannot be found $ a written document that has fallen 
into disuse or become ineffective, e. g. The law has 
remained a dead-letter. 

Dehaole (da-bak'I), «. [Fr.] A sudden breaking up (esp. 
of ice in a river) ; a sudden downfall. 

Debenture, A deed of mortgage given by a 

company for borrowed money ; as, a municipal deben- 
ture. 

Debris ( de-bre' ), «. [Fr.] Rubbish * ruins, e. g. 

We may interest ourselves in her once teeming popul- 
ations ^ow represented by the debris of temple apd 
towi^i &c."— P. Mn Gazette, 

Debut (de-bo'), n. [Fr.] 5rr«(t?n:«t^ eefsfsi 

first appearance before the public as of an aetbr IEISx*. 
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(i) “Rezia* has made a successful debut on the 
Indian stage of Calcutta. — Bengalee. (2) His Highness 
Rajah Sri Surmdar Bikram Frakash Bahadur made 
his debut vtrith a few words of congratulation to Govern* 
ment. — I. M. 

llecade^ A period of ten years, e. g. The 

institution was in existence for nearly a decade, 

Zkecadeuce, State of decay, e. g. The de- 

cadence of Indian industries, is one of the chief causes 
of the distressing poverty of the mass of the population. 

Secamp, Togo away, especially secretly, e. g. 

The thief decamped with ornaments valued at Rs. 500. 

Decimate, ; ^[i%l To devastate. 

e.gm Malaria has been playing havoc and decimating the 
rural population of Bengal. — I. M. 

Decipher, ^ ^ ^ 

To read or make out what is unintelligible 
or obscure, e, g. We could not decipher the letter 
which was written in secret characters. 

Defalcation, A deficit of funds entrustedi' 

to one's care ; embezzlement. e.g. Mr. R, stood charged 
'with defcdcation of public money. 

Defamation, Libel, e. g, a charge of de/ama- 

* iion was brought against the Editor of the jourhah 

Default, ^ apis Neglect to do what 

duty or law requires j failure, e. g.(j.) The accused was 
Sentenced to pay a , fine of Rs. 50 ox, in default, to 
undergo a week’s simple imprisonmnent. (2) Tiie evtJlt 
happened throtfgh 'yobr default; 
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DEMORALISE. 


Defenoe, *1^ Opposed to prosecution, e. g. Mr. 

Banerjee appeared for the defence. 

Defile, ^?I1 ^ To march off file by file. e. g. 

The Councillors were sworn and defiled past kissing 
the hand of His Majesty. 

Defiiuct, ^ Deceased ; dead ; as, a defunct corpora- 
tion ; a defunct association. 

Dejettner (ds'^hss-na)^ «. [Fr.] A fashionable 

luncheon or tiffin, e. g. The dejeuner at the Guildhall 
to-day to the Prince and Princess of Wales was a bril- 
liant iMViCXXoxi,-— Bengalee. 

Delegate, To entrust, e. g. He delegated some 

of his powers to me. n. A representative, e, g. 

Mr. Sen has been elected a delegate to the forth- 
coming National Congress. 

Delete, c^ptI ? To blot out j to erase. 

e, g. Delete "the” from line 2. 

Dellu^iueat, One who fails in his duty ; an 

offender, e, g. We are all delinquents in some respect 
or other, for that matter. — I. M, 

Demise, The death of a sovereign 

or a distinguished person, e. g. The news of the 
dennse of the Queen Empress came upon us like a bolt 
from the blue. 

Demonstration, ^ ‘SlTW Expres 

sion of the feelings by outward signs $ show, e, g. It is 
not at all difficult to get up a demonstration in British 
India, when a high official is out on Xovx.^Bengedee* 
Demoralise, To bring down, or eoirupt 

in morals, t. g. The possejuipn of wealthy fveo in the 
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■case of the best of us, has a demoralising efTect. — 
Bengalee, 

llemtir, To object, eg. But we demur to any 

such concession that whatever Lord Curzon does, is 
invariably right. — I. M.—n. 5 ^^< 5 ; Hesita- 

tion ; objection, e, g. Our rulers should, without further 
demur^ lay aside their prejudices against Homoeo- 
pathy. — I. M. 

Henouesnent ( da-noo'mong ), «. [Fr.] ^ 

j The unravelling of a plot 

or story • the windmg-up of a plot. e. g. The comedy 
went on, until the denouement was reached, when the 
Government of India communicated their sanction 
&c. — Bengalee, 

Senottnce, Cf'S^rl To inform against or 

accuse publicly, e. g. The Bishop openly denounced the 
"crimes” of the Good Shepherd nuns. — Statesman. (2) 
The Continental journals are beginning to denounce 
the obstinacy of Mr. Kruger and Dr. Leyds. — Argus, 

Denude, ^rl ^ ^ ^ To make naked ; 

to strip off } to clear, e. g. The guardians of public 
peace ought to exert their best, to denude the city o£ 
rogues. — I. M. 

Deplete, ^ To exhaust the strength, 

o« resources of j to empty, e, g. The greatest famine 
of the country has depleted their pockets, — I, M. 

Deputation, mi ' feal ' fsfb 

^ The person or ^er.«ons appointed to 

transact business for another, e, g, A deptttatton from 
the Mahomedan community watted upon the Viceroy, 

3 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


Descant^ Wl To discourse at 

length j to cotnooent. e. g. It would be as late in the 
day to speak ot the Kabiraj's scholarship, as to descant 
on the virtues of the system of medicine which he 
practises, — ■/. M, 

Beservedly, i Justly. «. ?, The late 

Nawab Bahadur of Dacca held a deservedly high place 
in the esteem of the local public. — I. M. 
Desideratum (L ), ^ Ti Something 

desired or needed, e. g. Patriotism of every kind is now 
a great desideratum, — I. M, 

Designing’, ^5^ i ^ Scheming ; artful j as, a design- 
ing man. 

Despatch, ’frl Haste, e.g. The letter was written with 

great despot :h, ^ That which is despatched 

as a message j especially, an important oHicial letter 

sent from one public officer to another } as, a despatch 

from the Secretary of Sate for India to the Viceroy. 

Destroyer, A vessel of high speed, specially designed 

and armed for the pursuit and destruction of torpedo- 
boats. 

Deteriorate, To become worse, e. g. Hindu* 

ism has detertorated almost beyond recognition from 
what It used to be in the days gone by.—/. M. 

Deterrent, Serving to deter or prevent, e. g. 

Capital punishment has a diUrrent effect. 

Detract, To take away from the 

credit or reputation of, t,g. We know nothing else to 

from the administrative success of Sir Antony 
Mac Donnell.—/. M, ' 

Gradual growth of aff-irs, r. Too little atteution la 
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being paid to present developments along the Eastern 
border of Persia. — Bengalee. 

Devil-may-care, ■sPTt^sffsr . Reckless J heed- 

less. e. g. These devil-maf-care JBengali students, who 
wander into Japan and other places, where in the days 
of chivalry the Bengali standard was carried by stout 
arms, may, at any moment, forget that they are quiet 
British subjects. — EngUshman. 

Devolve, To roll down; 

to pass by transmission or succession, e, g. It was in 

deed in an auspicious hour that the Viceroyalty of 
India devolved on Lord Curzon. — I.M, 

Devoted, Doomed to evil, or destruction. 

Agony was piled upon agony on this devoted land. — l.M» 

Diatribe, An invective harangue. 

e. g. Anglo-Indian quidnuncs of sort, continue to assail 
the columns of the Anglo-Indian Press, with verbose dia- 
tribes against the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. — Lbf, 

Dictum, An authoritative say- 

ing or assertion. e.g. Lord George Hamilton's dictum, 
that famine is due to nothing but drought, is not cor- 
rect, — I.M. 

Dilate, ^ Speak at length, e. g. Lord Curzon 

had also dilated on the evil of cram. — IM. 

Dirigible, An air ship that may be directed, e. g. A di- 
rigible dropped bombs on Trieste, — Englishman. 

Disabuse, ^ 7^1 To free from mistake ; to set 

right eg. It will therefore, be just as well that he was 
disabused of such preposterous notions. — I.M. 

Disarm, ^fSR i To quell ; to allay. To 

disarm all opposition he had recourse to this tnake-shiffw 
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DOYEN. 


Disclaim, ^ To refuse to own ; to deny. e. g-. 

We disclaim ail sympathy with such writings. 

Dislocate^ To put out of joint J to disorder. 

e, g, (i) Tiade was at Calcutta on account 

of the plague-scare. (2) The news has apparently pas- 
sed off without disturbing, or dislocating the universe, 
— Bengalee. 

Dissentient, Disagreeing ; as, a dissen^ 

ttent member ; a dissentient voice. 

Disservice, ^fs Injury ; harm. e. g. To refuse 

sanction to the zemindar to reclaim waste lands, is to 
do the ryot a distinct disservice. — Bengalee. 

Dost- day, 5f^sr ffR One of the days when the 

Dogstar rises and sets with the sun between the latter 
part of July and the commencement of September , 
a day of great heat. e. g. The dog-days are doubtless 
the worst days of the year everywhere and perhaps 
notably so in a Bengal village. — J.M. 

Donate, ^ To give generally for a specific object ; 
to grant, e. g. Nearly a lac and a half has been donated 
to educational purposes. — I. M. 

Dossier ( Fr, ), A bundle of papers. e.g. 

Wherever he goes, dossiers and despatches follow him, 
and their contents are dealt with in the midnight hours, 
— M. 

Douoew ( doo-sur' ), «, [Fr.] A pre- 

sent or a bribe, e. g. The officers of Government ai*e 
strictly forbidden to accept douceurs. 

DoyeH 'Cdwaw'yong), «. fFr.] csr?}; Leader j senior 
meraoer. e, g. (ij Dr.Mahendra Lai Sircar la the dofm 
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of the Homceopathfc practttJoners in the Metropolis. 
(2) Mr. Narendra Nath Sen is, in fact, the doyen of 
Indian journalists. — Hindu. 

Draconian, Very severe. [Frona Draco, an 
Athenian law-maker, in whose code every violation of 
a law was made a capital offence.] eg. How much more 
Draconian mubt be the effect of all Mr. Chalmer's 
amendments taken together. — I.M. 

Dragoon, ^*55^ TTl To compel to submit by 
violent measures, e. g. The people in the N. W. P. and 
Oudh have been dragooned since the days of the mutiny 
by a masterful Civil Service. — 1 . M, 

Drastic, -spFj Active j po verful j as, drastic measures • 
drastic legislation. 

Dread, adj\ Ex^citing great fear or awe ; as, a 

dread enemy ; a dread disease. 

Dread-nonsriit, =ltsr A general 

name for a first-class war-ship. 

Dribblet, "STW A small piece or quantity, e, g. 

(i) Only by dribblets is the true story coming out. — 
I.M, (2) The money was paid off in dribblets. 

Drift, 5 J?;®!! To be driven, or floated 

along. e,g. (1) Our society is fast drifting towards hope- 
less poverty. (2) Matters municipal have from 

bad to worse. — I,M,—-n, j The object aimed 

at j meaning, e, g. The drift of the article is, at all 
events, a conditional abandonment of the proposed 
measure.— /.if, 

Dadgeou, esptsf Anger j resentment, a Whereupon 
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Sir William Lee Warner rose up in a dudgeon and gave 
the He to Mr. Rees. — I.M. 

3DTX§f“OU'fc, tt. A rough duelling formed by excavating or 
a hih side or sloping bank. 

E 

Earmark, ^ ^ To mark, as sheep, by 

cropping or slittn g the ear. e. g. Lord Curzon has ear- 
marked Tibet for what his people euphoniously, but 
most incorrectly, call "conquest.” — I.M 

Xartli-liTingfer, Desire for territory, e.g 

The earth-hunger of America seems to be growing by 
what it fed on. — I. M, 

EbtlllltlOll, An outburst j an outbreak, e, g. 

The opposition was not, by any means, the temporary 
ebullitton of a transient feeling. — Bengalee. 

Eclat (a-kl «. [Kr.] Splen^*'oHr. e.g 

The Amir’s coron^tion came off with proper eclat. 

Economics, Foluical economy ; the’ science oi 

the useful application of wealth or material resources. 
A g. It is a principle of economics, that an efiicient 

labourer's work should be such as to give him scope 
for the use ot his i -ghest abilities. — /. M. 

Edification, Instruction; progress 

in knowledge, e. g, I have gathere 1 the above facts 

from a medical book, for the edification of your non- 
medicai readers. — /. M. 

Effete, '®r^P^*lT Worn out, or exhausted ; no longer 
capable of efficient action, e. g. In the pre'-ence of an 
effete Government and an almost powerless Oppositlort 
the country had go* to the brink of despair. — /. M, 
EsTolsm, An excessive love of one 
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self. Lord Curzoi is a great tnai in spite of his 
unbounded egoism. — I, M. 

SiTOtlsm, S«-li-exaltation. e. g. irresponsible 

editors are to support the egotism of quacks and char- 
latans^ what is to become of the practice of scientific 
mediciae. — /. M, 

Elbow-room, Freedom of 

action, e. Of course, in that post, he could not get 
an elbow-room to show his quality as a A^gal lumi- 
nary. — /. M. 

El Boi*ado ( Sp. ), The golden region j a land 

or means of unbounded wealth, e, g, India in those 
days was quite an El Dorado, — I. M. 

Elect, V t. To select b\^ votes, e.g. He was 

elected Vnce-C vaiiman of the Municipality, v. z. 

To choose, e, g. Mr. Ghose elects to serve in the 
Judicial line, adj, sp’.^ir^t'S Chosen for an office but not 
yet in it ; as,’ the 'Viceroy-elect. 

Element, Component part. e.g. (x) The Indian 

element m tne Legislative Councils must always be in 
a minority. (2) There is a comic element involved in 

the step — Bengalee, 

Elicit, ^ To draw out j 

ti bring to light, e.g. Private military enquiries must 

elicit the truth — /. Jlf. 

Elite ( s-lot ), n. {Fr.] (?lt^ A choice or select 

body. e. g. Tnere was a representative gathering of the 
efite of the town. — /. Af, 

Emanate, To proceed from 
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ENDORSE. 


some source , to arise, e.g. The proposal emanated from 
Mr. Ray. 

Smbarfc. To engage in any affair. 

e, g. After studying at Flore.ice under Vannuccini Mr. 
Nicholl embarked upon a musical career. — Englishman. 

Emerge, 35 - 3*11 , <59^ To issue or come forth J 

to come into view. e. g. (i) We are just emerging from a 
series of unprecedented calamities. (2) It is all a welter 
of confusWn. from which only two facts emerge, clear 
and salient. — P. M. Gazette, 

Emeritns ( L ), '®R’T*r Retired from active official 
duties, e, g. Mr. M. is an emeritus Professor of the 
Agra College. 

Emeute (a-muht'), «. [Fr.] A seditious 

commotion or small not. e. g. The jail emeute was put 
down by the local police with great dexterity. 
Empanel, ^ *prl ^ sflsi cfi’rt 

To form or enroll, as a list of jurors, e.g, die was firmly 
convinced of the hopelessness of attempting to empanel 
a new jury from whom better things might be expect- 
ed. — I, M, 

Empresaement (ang-pres'mang), ». [Fr.] '«rf5l8s Ardo- 
ur j zeal, e, g. The heads of our community should 
endeavour, with considerable empressement, to clear 
the Augean stables of our society. 

Enact, *prl To pass a bill into law. e, g. 

The bill was enacted in spite of all opposition. '»rf%snr 
^51 To perform, e. g. The year 1897 enacted heart- 
rending tragedies — riots, massacres and a war, — /. M. 
Endorse, To write on the back of. #. g. 
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The grant-in-aid bill was endorse! by the Secretary of 
the scho 3 I. To fully accord with ; to support. 

e. g. I quite endorse the opinions expressed by farmers 
in various parts of the state with regard to the labour 
difficulty. — Argus, 

Xnfranchlsement, T5 ^ 

Admission to civil, or political privileges, e. g. 

We should make vigorous and united efforts to obtain 
political enfranchtsement. 

JESnsflue, Means J instrument e. g. The act is 

often turned into an engine of oppression to the peti- 
tioners. — I, M. 

IBuSTlneer, v. To plan and carry out any scheme skil- 
fully. e. g. England has engineered this war, 

Snziill ( ang-nwe ' ), n. [Fr.J j 23tf% A feeling of 
weariness or disgust ; dullness and languor of spirits, 
from satiety &c. e, g. Any one going over the law re- 
ports will discover the legal ennui pervading the judg- 
ments of the Chief Justice. — /. M, 

Sou, ^ A space or period of time ; an age or one of a 
series of ages, e, g. It is occultism that has laid bare 
the secrets of countless eons of time. — /. M, 

JSntetement, 'SS^ Obstinacy, e. g . The Hapsburgs 
seem to have endowed him with all the resolution 

bordering on entetement for which they have ever been 
conspicuous. — Statesman. 

Efttonrafire (ing-tSo razh' ), ». [Fr,] fPR®! ; Sur- 

roundings ; followers, e.g. If I had my way. Lord 

George Hamilton should form one of the Prince's en- 
tourage . — /. M, 

Sutrea ( dng-tra' ), «. [Fr.] Right or perm 

ission t} enter j as, to have the entree of a house. 
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eventuality. 


XSrstwhile. Formerly, e.g. In that case the 

injustice of compelling a boy to read and complete in 
six years, what was erstwhile read and completed in S 
or 9 years, would not hive been perpetrated. — I. M, 

Ernditiou, Learning, esp. in literature, e.g. 

Baboo Krishna Behari Sen was a man of vast erudition, 

ZiSCapade, A mischievous freak, e. g. We have 

made the quotation to point out how differently such 
escapades are treated in England and ind a. — /. M, 
Esebeat, 

To fall to the state for want of 
an heir oi by forfeiture e g The Nagpur district of the 

Central Provinces was tschiated to the Government of 
India in 1854. 

Eschew, Avoid ; shun. <- g. Violent or in- 
temperate language should be in the dl‘cus- 

sion of all public qtiestione — I J/. 

Esoteric, '3^ Secret 5 mysteriou- ; as, an esoteric phen- 
omenon ; Tantraisin has an ewteric side. — 1 . M. 
Ethnolosrical, ’TR’imro fWR- N^t^r 

Pertaining to ethnology or the saience which treats 

of the varieties of the human race • as, the ethnological 
survey of India j India !•> not only a peninsula, but she 
is a small, ethnological world — Bengalee. 

Euthanasia (Gr.), A happy or easy death. ‘^In 
nianv respects the end of Socrates may indeed be re- 
garded as a euthanasia.” 

Evanescent, 'st^. '5R^% Fleeting; impercep- 
tible. e.g. The gratitutie ot the Natal Government 
has proved evanescent to a degree. — I, M. 

Even-handed, I impartial • as, even- 

handea ju^^tice, ’ 

Eventuality, j Contipgency 
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emergency, e. g. Every military man who nad studied 
the question had come to the conclusion, that in certain 
eventualities , it would be necessaiy to send large rein- 
forcements to India. — I. M. 

Evidence, ZI. ^1 To prove. e.g. Rajah Bun Behari 

ICapur is the acknowledged head of the Khettrt clan, 
as was evidenced hy the fact of his having been invited 
to oreside at the recent Khettri Conference of Upper 
India. — /. 31 

Evoke, ^1 to call forth, e. g. The Congress 

m JveTient has evoked great enthusiasm. 

Evolve, •’WK To unfold ; to develop, e. g. For the 
first time in the history of the country, it has been 
possible to evolve, it not a gieat Indian Nation, at any 
rate, an Indian National Co.igres'-. — Bengalee, 

Exception, Objection, e. g. We have ourselves 

taken exception to the tone of Mr. Pennell’s judg- 
ment. — /. 31, 

Executive, J Designed or 

fitted to execute or carry into eff-ct ; as, an executive 
committee ; executive talent. The persons 

who administer the government, e.g. In Bombay,, 
as in Calcutta, the Municipal Executive are woefully 
wasteful. — /. 31. 

Exevcise, j To tax, esp, in 

a paintul manner , to afflict ; to engage the attention 
of. e.g. From many things that came to our notice, we 
observed that the matter was greatly exercising the 
Dogra community &c. — Tribune. 

Exeunt ( L. ), <£f^si They go out j departure, e. g. They 
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EXTEMPORE, 


plunged daggers into their bosoms and made their 
exeunt from the world, 

Zlzigihle^ Capable of being exacted ; de- 

mandable. e, g. I understand that 99 per cent of the 
net exigible taxes for last year have already been 
collected. — I. M. 

lEzodns, Departure, e. g. (l) The exodus 

of the people has commenced in view of the outbreak 
of the plague in Calcutta. — /. M. ( 2 ) The exodut of 
the Government to the hills comes off, as a rule^ every 
summer. 

SzoterlC, External J fit to be imparted to the 

public j as, an exoteric doctrine, 

Xzotic, fW*! Something 

not of native growth, as a plant, a word, a custom, 
and the like. e. g. One often hears from Anglo-Indian 
papers, that Local Self-Government in India is an 
exotic, planted by a mad Viceroy, which is never likely 
to take root. — I. M. 

3Ez*>parte ( L ), Ore-sided j as, an ex-parte 

statement. 

Sxplolt, V. t. srf^tt^ j '®rprl To work up j 

to utilise, e.g. ( I ) What should prevent enterprising 
Indians from exploiting foreign countries ? — /. AT. ( 2 ) 
It was foreign capital and foreign brains that exploited 
the industries of Russia which are now beginning to 
be a source of such profit to that country. — Bengalee, 
35actempore (L), ^ Without previous 

study or preparation, e, g. The inaugural address was 
delivered extempore by Kaviraj A. C. Kaviratna.— /. M* 
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Extradition^ 5fT% ^ 

«Wf¥5 'ST’t^tft c^ ^<i:sn:‘^ 

A delivering up, by one government to another, of 
fugitives from justice, in pursuance of a treaty, e. 
There is a treaty ok exttadtiton between the French 
and the British government in India. 

F 

IFabrlc, Framework ; structure, e. g. The whole 
administrative fabric of China is filled with corruption, 
— Bengalee. ^ Manufactured cloth ; as, "Silks and' 
other fine fabrics of the East.'* 

Fabricate. J To manufacture ; to 

devise falsely, e. g. The police got up a conspiracy and 
fabricated records and documents wholesale . — L M. 

Facetious, Humorous j witty • as, 

a facetious writing or reply. 

Facile, Easy. e.g. Sir Alfred Lyall has a facile pen 
and has written biographies and ballads before, in and 
out of India. — /. M. 

Fac-Simile, 'stItK An exact copy or likeness. e.g. 

Jadu's eldest son is the facsimile of his father. 

Factor, An agent, e. g. Government has always 
been a po’ent factor in influencing social reform.—- 
Bengalee^ 

Factotum, A person employed to 

do all sorts of wotk. e. g. ELanta Babu became Dewan- 
or fa'cfotum ’to the Governor-General. — /. M. 

Ftid, A weak noDby. e. g. The works were under* 
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FEELER. 


taken not so much to benefit the raiyat as tj gratify a 
fad, — Bengalee. 

'7ai^-end^ (?W i Termination ; ramainder • 

as, the fag-end of a century ; the fag-end of a lecture j 
the fag-ends of a feast. 

Taufaronade, Vain boa.sting ; osten- 

tation. e. j So the upshot of the Special Commission, 
appointed by Government with such a fanfaronade of 
trumpets, was the ‘whitewashing’ of the late Nawab 
Mohamed Hyat Khan. — /. M. 

T'ar-Tetclied, Forced j studiously sought ; 

not easily or naturally introduced ; as, la. far-fetched 
meaning - far-fetched illustrations. 

TarraffO ( L. ), A confused mass j a medley ; 

as, a farrago of nonsense. 

.Tar-reaoliiu£f. Extending to a great dis- 

tance. e. g- Hiving started the Institute, and having 
seen how successful it has been, the Government arc 
bound to see that its benefits should be far-reaching — 
Pioneer. 

'Patallty, Mortality, e. g. Fatalities axe reported 
from many places.- /. M. 

PateAil, ^ Full of or pro- 

ducing fatal events ; as, a. fateful year ; •* the ffitefal 
steel,” 

feeler, fm m 

A remark cautiously dropped to sound the 
opinions of others in regard to some contei«p’at**d 
measure, r. g; We suppose Sir Mac k worth has lEulijIf 
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realised the force and meaning of what we have just 
said, and hence, the feeler he has thrown out.-—/. M. 

Tellcltate, To congratulate, e. g-. 

We have frequently felicitated the people of the 
N. W. P. and Oudh on having so excellent a Lieutenant- 
Governor. — I. M. 

Pellcltons, Happy j appropriate j as, a 

felicitous choice , a felicitous style. 

PellOW' feeling, A like feeling ; sympathy. 

e. g. This is a typical instance indeed of the fellow- 
feeling that makes Englishmen wondrous kind to one 
another. — I. M. 

Pelo-de-se (L.), A suicide <’ g The woman's 

death is obviously a case of felo-de-se. 

Perret, To search out by patient 

efforts, ^r. g. It behoves the Police to ferret out 
perpetrators of this foul deed. — I. M. 

Pestoon, A garland hanging in a 

depending curve, eg. The Rajbati was beautifully de- 
corated with festoons, and evergreens. 

Pete Cf*t), n. [Fr.] A festival, holiday, celebration, 

or festivity j as, the Coronation 

PeTerlell, Anxious ; as, feverish solicitude. 

Plesoo (It), A failure, e. g. Our content pora- 

sies are apparently hugely delighted with the fiasco** 
of the Municipal elections, — I.M. 

Plat (fiat), «. [ L. ] '«rtW*r A command j a decree, e. g. 
The fiat has gone forth that the Courts, now located 
at Hooghly, must be removed to Chinsurah.-— /.ilf. 

PldgAtsr, Restless ; uneasy. «. g. The Amir seems 
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to have got mighty fidgety of late, and is only too 
ready to take offence at the merest trifles.— 

Pindingr, The result of a judicial examination or 

enquiry ; decision, e. g. On that finding Sir John 
Woodburn referred the case once more to J ustices^ 
Prinsep and Steohen. — I.M. 

71re-eater. A fighting character ; 

a bully, e. g. Mr. Madge has become a veritable fire^ 
eater, — I.M, 

3Flriuaxt, A decree of the Turkish or other 

Oriental government , a royal ordir or grant, e. g. The 
Amir has sent a firman to the Anjuman-i-IIimayet 
Islam Lahore to provide competent teachers for a new 
college which he has established at Cabul. — I.M, 

Plamboyaut, Gorgeously coloured, e.g. One 

more sentence will suffice to show the style of this 
flamboyant document.--/..^/. 

Plaw, Ort^ A fault or imperfection j a defect ; as, a 

flaw in reputation ; a flaw in a deed ; a flaw in an 
argument. 

Plea-bite, A thing of no moment, c. g. 

The loss is a mere flea-bite to him. 

Pleeoe,v.'Bi-^«l^?r1;t2t;3t^«11?P^ To strip clean of money 
or property j to rob j to cheat, e, g. Whilst pope and 
prince shared the wool betwixt them, the people were 
finely fleeced,— Puller, 

Pllmsy, 'sPTf^ Hollow ; weak j as, a flimsy pretext. 

Ploor, V. To knock down j to vanquish, e, g. He 
floated In the argument. 

Plont, ^ «r^srf5l ^ To mock or insult. Tfiere 
never was a responsible Minister wbo bad nose 
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teHly and more flagr-mtly flouted other friendly 
nations.- I.M, 

PlUfikylsm, ^ A^^ject flattery, e, g. Flunky- 

ism rrevails more or le-s everywhere. 

Pltirry, Agitation ; commotion, e, g.^ 

There is no flurty anywhere. 

Plutter, i Agitation of the mind ; 

confusion, e. g. I do remember the flutter that the 
announcement caused in the Press and the public 

mind. — /. M. 

PollOWlniTi Followers, e. g. The Arya Samaj 

with its large and influential following has already 
proved a great power in the land, — I M, 

Poolhardy, Rash . as, a foolhardy attempt. 

Forecast^ Prevision j a weather prediction, e, g. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Liotard his flrecasts were toO' 
true, and showed plainly the utter absurdity of those 
of the Gi>vernment Meteorological Department. — /. M- 

Poreuslc, Belonging 

to courts of law or pabltc discussion and debate ; as, 
forenstc abilities ; forensic disputes. 

Porestall, ^ ^'41 To 

prevent by measures taken in advance. e.g, A timely step 
would forestall immense loss of life and money. 
i^'S^To anticipate. e,g, I forestalled yowc leading article 
’’Cataclysm upon Cat-rclysm” two years ago.-—/. M. 

P orlor tt-ltope, t?if^ 

CTHlK*! J 5?!^ A detachment of soldiers 

selected for some service of uncommon danger. 0 . g, A 
young relative of Hastings in the Bengal Army was told 
4 
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FRONT, 


off to lead the forlorn-hope at the storming of Gwalior, 
— /. M, A desperate case or enterprise, 

e, g. The less satisfactory aspect of the year’s work- 
ing is the industrial aspect which, indeed, seems 
so far to be rather in the nature of a forlorn-hope , — 
Statesman. 

Porxanlate, ^ ^ ^ To state or express 

in a clear or definite form j as, to formulate a reason 
or scheme. 

Forte ( fort ), n. [Fr.] ^ The strong 

point ; that in which one excels, e, g. ( i ) Criminal law 
was the forte of Mr. M. M. Ghose, (2) Trade is the forte 
of the Marwaris, 

ForthCOmlnST, 'srt’ttfr J About to appear J 

coming on. e.g, (i) forthcoming National Congress 
( 2 ) Now, however, the statement is made again, and 
no denial or protest is forthcoming. — Graphic. 

Forward, ^ To send on. r. g. The letter has 
been forwarded to him for disposal. ^<1 . 

j T’Ti To help onward - to further j to 
promote, e. g. India’s cause can be forwarded only 
by men of warm hearts and of energetic action. — I, M. 

Fracas ( fra-ka' ), n. [Fr.] vrW A noisy quarrel ; 

a disturbance, e. g. A serious fracas occurred on Tues- 
day night among the Boer prisoners in Diyatalawa 
Camp. — I, M, ' 

Frosbet, Theoverfiow of a river from 

heavy rains or melted snow, a The Indian salmon 
makes its appearance in the river during thx, freshets. 
Front, ^ ^ ^ Countenance as indicative 
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of character^ temper, or disposition, e. g. We do not 
quite know whether we are more amused or pleased at 
the Englishman' s gradual change of front, — I, M, 
-Pnlmlnate, ^ To issue forth with 

authority and violence, e, g. Lord Curzon fulminates 
orders which he, of course, expects to be carried out 
by the subordinate governments and officials. — I. M, 
Pnlsome, Nauseous (from excess) j 

gross j as, fulsome praise or flattery, 

Pumble, ^ ctfs^l To handle awkwardly. 

e, g. He felt and fumbled at the pig, To grope 

about j to make awkward attempts, e. g. A pickpocket 
had been fumbling in my pockets when I caugnt hina 
and made him over to the Police. 

Panctiouary, j O le who holds an 

office ; an officer, e, g. Mr, H. is a high functionary of 
state. 

Paror ( L, ), Fury ; excitement ; 

enthusiasm, eg. Vivekananda created quite a furor of a 
revolution, the effects of which are continuous, and 
promise to be abiding. — I, M, 

Partlvely, Secretly ; stealthily, e. g. I 

knew that she was furtively slipping dainty bits of meat 
through an aperture in the wicker-work.—/, L. News. 

Qt 

To forcibly stop the mouth ; not to 
allow freedom of speech to j as, to gag the Press, 
Gainsay, <2rf®5ttf To contradict j to 

deny. ff. (i) If the saying were that the struggling 
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artist finds it harder to pay his trame- maker’s bill 
than his.coJourtnan’s, no boJy need g^amsay it.-—/. £>, 
News. ( 2 ) There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
population of India is fast increasing, 

Oalley-slav®* C’tf® 

5?tl} A person sentenced for a crime 

to work like a tlave at ti e oar on board of a galley. 
c. g. Only a handful of educated Indians are earning 
their bread tolerably well by being, as it were, the 
galley-slaves of Govc'nment.— /. M, 

©ailing, Painful ; annoying, e. g. 

Such a stile of things would be galling to the racial 
pride of ihe English official. — Bengalee. 

Galore (Ir. ), <£tf^ In abundance, c. g. There are 

iiautciies and theatricals, dinners and even balls 
gtloie,-—/, M. 

Game, adj. , e’R 'Sni* Having a 

resolute, unyielding spirit ; ready to fight to the 
last. e. g. The tribesmen appear to be as ‘^i^amc'* as 
ever, — /. M. 

Garage ( Fr. ), A stable or depot for motor vehicles. 
Garble, 

^511^ ^ To select such parts of a 
book or writing as may serve one’s purpose ; to muti- 
late ; as, to garble a quotation ; to garble a story. 

Garffantnaxi, Great beyond all limits } enor- 

mous ; as, a gargantuan least j a gargantuan course 
of studie*. 

'-'Garisli, j Showy j gaudy j dazzling, e. g, 

( f ) Until that is done the Academy walls will always 
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look garish and the pictures crude. — Graphic, (2) The 
garish sun. — Shak, 

‘Gendarme ' Jang-darm'), An armed policeman, e. g. 
The Rusdans defeated a Turko-German d tachment con- 
sis^ine of rehel'ious Per<^ia.n gcndarmef etc — Bengilee, 

Geaesia, Formation 5 origination, It were 

idle to go hack into the gcnetis of this legislation, — I.Af» 

Gentry, Peoplf of education and good 

brceaing. t\ g. A large number of the local gentrp 
were present on the occasion. 

Germane, J >I 5 f 5 Appropriate J relevant, e. g. Mr. 
Tnsrnburn protested vigorously against the introduc- 
tion of topics that were not germane to the resolution 
before the mee*ing. — /. M, 

‘Gibbarisli., Unmeaning words • jargon, c. g, 

Hi< tfilk is uer f ret g ' 6 ^crish. 

Glngferly, Ci-utiously. c. g. What is it you 

to Jk up so gif,gerlv,—^Sh~ik 

Gist, <2f»rt:si ^ The main 

p )int or pith of a matter ; as, the gist of a matter j the 
gist of a book. 

Glibly, ; ' 5 RtTtf?l Volubly ■ smoothly j as, to speak 
glibly } to complain glibly. 

Go C Colloq- or slang ), «. CSW Spirit 5 animation. ii,g, 
Mr. R. N. Mukerji is a resourceful man full of energy 
and go . — /. M, j The fashion or mode. e,g. 

This new style of dress is all the go now. 

Go-aliead ( Colloq, ), Characterized by or 

disposed to progress; pushing, e. g, (r) A go-ahead 
community, (2) Travancore is original and go-akead in 
its ways.— /, M, 

Godsend, bR An unexpected piece of goo# 
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fortune, e. g. The famines are a regular godsend to 
the Christian missionaries. — /. M, 

Godspeed, s Success, e. g. We, with 

our whole heart, wish you godspeed in bringirtg such 
a work into perfection. 

Golfer (?t A winner, e. g. Mr. Balfour is a 

literary man and something of a scientist and a golfer 
of reputation. — /. M. 

Goodly, Comely as, a goodly raiment. Large j 
as, 9 . goodly number. 

Good-will, Well-wishing, c.g, Russia has 

earned for herself the hearty good-will of her Maho- 
medan subjects in Central Asia. — I. M, The cus- 

tom of any trade or business, e, g. The goodwill of a 
trade is nothing more than the probability that the 
old customers will resort to the old place.— 

Eldon, 

Goody-goody, Mawkishly good ; weakly 

virtuous, e. g. After the termination of the war Mr. 
Chamberlain said many goody-goody things about the 
better treatment of His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
in South Africa. — /. M. 

Grab, «rl3FSl«l j c-st^^^r To seize ; to arrest, e. g. 
(j) America has hitherto been without any land- 
grabbing propensity &c. — /. M, (2) The poor man has 
been grabbed for debt. 

Grandiose, Elevating in effect j iropo* 

sing , bombastic, e, g. (i) The scheme is both clever 
and gtandtose, (2) A grandiose style. 

Gratifying, Pleasing j satisfactory, e, g. (i) The 
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results rre most gratifying. (2) It is gratifying to 
note, that the steamer service of Messrs Hoare 
Miller and Co., has improved both in speed and accom- 
modation. 

Gratuitous, f^srt^prr Done or given for nothing • 
as, gratuitous medical advice, Without 

reason or ground ; not called for by the circumstances. 

S> (*) He offered Jme gratuitous insult. (2J If this 
were the case, all we can say is that it would make 
the tone of Lord George Hamilton's Despatch the more 
gratuitous. — Statesman, 

Gravamen, ^ The chief ground of 

complaint or accusation, e. g. What is the gravamen of 
the charge against the accused ? 

Grilling, Tormenting j as, grilling heat. 

Grim, Of forbidding aspect j horrible j as, the grimy 
relentless hand of death ; the grim realities of life. 

Grimy Foul • dirty, e. g. We should not he sur- 

prised if some grimy day the Sanskrit College in 
Calcutta requisitions a European Principal. — I. M. 

Grit (Colloq.), vg 7^ . Firmness 

ot mind and courage ; spirit, e, g. Many Indian judges 

lack the grit of an English judge, — I. M. 

Growing, Increasing in magnitude j developing. 

e. g. (i) The evil is a one. (2) There is 

ing appreciation again of the Hindu medical science. 
— /. M. 

Gruesome, ^«| Terrible ; depressing, e. g, A somewhat 
gruesome item in a judge's outfit is the ''black cap"^ 
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which the ju'ige must wear when pronouncing the 
death sentence. — Ttt Bits. 

Chlberuatorial^ *It^ Perfalning to 

government, or to a governor j as, a gubernatorial 
tour. 

Chierdou, A reward or recompense, e. g. At 

the Gilchrist Scholarship Examination he outstripped 
all hts competitors and won the guerdon. — I, M. 

Guild, 5rsrt®F ; ’rstfrhf An association of men belonging 
to the same class, formed for mutual aid ; a business 
fraternity, e. g. In vie v of the fact that every guild has 
raised its wages, the barbers saw no reason why they 
should not do the same &c. — Advocate. 

Gull, To beguile ; to deceive, e. g. Our con- 

temoorrtry has been either drawing upon hi-, imagina- 
tion or somebody else is gulling him with tales. — I. Jlf. 
Chimptloil ( Colloq, ), CSftfl ; 5 Capa- 

city J s ire vd ness y com n in-sense, e. g, Gumbtion 
without learning is of more value than learning without 
gumption. 

^ ^ ^€111 To be effusively sentimental, e. g. 
The English Mmis’ers gushed about the alliance with 
Japan formerly. — I. M, 

Jljl 

Sahitat, Tfstlw 

'obalo'S ^ The natural abode or 

locality of an animal or plant j the place where anyth- 
ing is commonly found. e.g. Many of the fictitioii* 
firms in Calcutta have no regular habitat. 
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'Sab itne (Ft. ), <51^1^ One habi- 

tiated to a certdi.t place, employment &c. e. g'. So far 
as is knf/Wn, no habitue of the Room has contracted 
small-pOK. — P. M, Gasrtte. 

Hall-fellow, An intimate friend or com- 

panion. e.£’. Ram and Sham are hat/ fellowf. 
Hallnclnatlon, Error ; delusion, c. He 

acted from wronsj impressions cr hallucinations. 
Hamper, To impede ; to shackla 

e. We are hampered and retarded by caste from 
making national progre-s. — I. M. 

Handicap, (?f€^ To place at a cii>-advantage by 
some burden or disability j to hinder, e, The Finance 
Ministers of India have been handicapped in their 
endeavour to adjust their annual accounts by the ruin- 
ous m1lit^ry policy — the Forward policy. /. M, n. 

j A hindrance ; an obstacle, e.g. The Czar 

is a great sufferer from insomnia, and this is frequently 
a considerable handicap when he is unwell. - Tit-Bits, 
Hap-hazard, adv. ; ciii:qtcsrcsrl»ti:^ At 

random. The pulling down of a buiti hap-hasard 
here and there Is, alter all, a tricky remedy. — /. M, 
Rappy-sro-lncky, Careless, e, g. By his 

‘*eyc-.shame" in respect of certain Municipal contracts, 
and happy-godueky treatment of the European Com- 
* misstoners, Mr. Greer has managed to draw upon his 
devoted head, the wrath of the entire public. — I. M . 
HoX'C-biraillOd, Heedless ; as, a hare- 

braintd exploit. 

Hamm-soarnm ( Colioq. ) j j ?TOr- 
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HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE. 


Wild ; giddy ; deckles®, e. g. (i) A harum-scarum 
young man. (2) He has peen leading a harum-scarum 
life since the death of his parents. 

Hauteur (hs-far'), «• [Fr*] Haughtiness ; pride, 

s. g. He is made to suffer the pangs of official hauteur. 
— Betsgalee, 

Headway^ Progress, c. g. (i) The scheme has. 

made a little headway. (2) It is satisfactory to learn 
that this company is making good headway. — Argus. 

Hearsay, Common talk j 

rumour j report, e, g. One eye-witness is better than ten 
hearsays, adj. Pertaining to a report given by others. 
e. g. Hearsay evidence is no evidence. 

Heart-burning', Discontent, c. g. At no 

other time have there been such heart-burnirgs among 
the senior judges than those caused by recent appoint- 
ments to the High Court.—/. M. 

Hegemony (he'jem-o-m), vitw? Leadership j control , 
esp. of one state over another, e. g. Germany wants the 
hegemeny of Europe, 

Heir-apparent, One by law ack- 

nowledged to be heir, c, g. One day he (Rama) was 
invited to be installed as the heir-apparent to the- 
throne &c. — /. M, 

Heir-loom, ’ajRtSfSFW 

^ Any piece of furniture or personal 

property which descends to the heir. e. g. The Maha- 
rajah of Benares possessed a suit of ivory furniture, an 
hetrloom all the more piecious and to be prised, because 

it was a present, by the late East India Company, to 
one of the Maharajah's ancestors. — /, M. 

Heir-presumptive, ®P9P['3ti5*t 
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sfl 25 ^ One who would be 

heir if no nearer relative should be born. e. g. The 

princess royal was heit -presumptive till the Prince of 
Wales was born, ;; 

Selter-skelter, 

In hurry and confusion j without order, e, g. And 
helter-skelter have I rode to thee. — Shak, 

Senclliuau, ^ A servant, e. g. Lord Hardwicke, the 

stock-jobbing peer, who is Mr. Chamberlain’s obedient 
henchman ^ had a bad time of it. — 1. M. 

Heterogfeneous, '«Rsr^r#f Of another race or kind ; 

dissimilar j as, a heterogeneous body or ma^s. 
Side-bonnd, Stubborn ; obstinate, e, g. The 

whole incident shows the hzde-dound character of red- 
tape rule. — Bengalee. 

Bierarcliy, ct * 

The body of persons to whom is intrusted 
the direction of things sacred j a sacred body of 
rulers j the body of the clergy, e. g. With the utmost 
pomp of a dominant hierarchy above, she has all the 
energy of the voluntary system below. — Macaulay. 

**h’*’^ A series of successive terms of differ- 
ent rank. (x) They have a complete hierarchy ot 
caste among themselves. Brahmins, Kshattriyas and 
Sudras, — Pioneer. ( 2 ) ^So our Kayastha friends have 

Jseen moving uphill and downdale to rise a step or 
two in the social hierarchy, — I, M. 

Sleropliailt, One who shows or reveals sacred 

things; a priest'«. g. That Hierophant oi Anglo-India— 
the Pioneer has pronounced against its validity.-— 
Bengalee. 
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Sl£rg‘le>dyoplg’gle*dy (Crlloq. ), In con- 

fusion • topsvturv}', if. (i) He travelled higgle-tfy’- 
witT the rrob. ( 2 ) On his return front 
school, the bo/ throws his books down on the floor 
htgg:e-ii^ •pieg'e-dy. 

Sobby, CT SR '*it>r^ 3R j fsj? ^ A subject on which 
one is constanly setting off • a favourite pursuit, e. g. 
Sending boys to Engltnd has become, of late, more 
of a hobby or a fashion, tdan a well-consid.red measure. 
— /. M. 

SoettB-poens, A juggler's 

trick j deception, e, g Our author is playing hocus- 
pocus in the very nimilimde he takes from that jug- 
gler. — BentUy. 

SobttOb, ^ , srf’^rrsrtR ^-^1 To associate 

or drink together famiharlv. e.g. And we must hobnob 
with foreigners in their own homes, if we are to attract 
foreign money to India, and to keep it too.— /. M. 

Somethrnst, A severe hit. But these 

komethrusts ought to do some ultimate good to the 
large section of friends in the ‘‘domiciled commu- 
nity". — /. M. 

-Somlly, A sermon, e, g. Our rulers instead of 

preaching homilies as to the ''dignity of labour" ought 
to bless their stars etc. — Bengalee. 

Stomofft neoxts, Having the constituent 

elements all similar, e. g. They are endeavouring 
to fuse the discordant elements into a homogeneous 
whole. 

Soodwlnk, «rt^1 ^ j Make a person 
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wink or close his eyes by covering him with a hood, 
hence, to deceive him, e.(>. The Factory Inspector when 
he caroe round, was A .odwinkedhy devices. — Statesman. 
]pr Aollganl am, The acts of a Hooligan, one of 

a gang ol street roughs, addicted to crimes of vio- 
lence. — Ckantbers, e, g. We have very recently said in 
these columns, that the Indian Empire will be 
jeopardised by the insolence and ruthless hooligtnism 
of the Anglo-Indians and their Press. — I, M, 

Sot-bed, Any place favourable to rapid 

growth or development, e.g. Tho deep jungle which 
surrounds the quarters of the Mustaphis of Sripur, is 
the very hoi~bed of wild animals. — I. M, 

Sotobpotoll, A confused miKture of ingredients. 

e. g. Brojobuli is a mixed dicdect — a regular hotchpotch, 
Sowitzer, A short, light cannon for firing shells 
horizontally. 

SoiTger-mug'Ser ( Colloq. and low ), Secret j 

clandestine. A The corpse was honourably interred 
and not in a hugger-mugger manner, Disorderly. 

e. g. His room is all hugger-mugger. 

Koimd, ^^1 ^<1 J To persecute ; to harass. 

But the Japanese people who have been hounded' 
into impatience, aver that this is a crisis when all 

egiution must he scattered to the winds &c . — L M, 
STtlUdriUtt, Monotonous ; as, a humdrum life. 

Knrly-btirly, Tumult, e, g. There is a good 

deal of hurly-burly in the school at present. 
Stish-mbuey, m Money paid as a 

bribe to make uae keep quiet, e, g. The Police sup- 
pressed the case on receiving hush-money. 
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Iconoclast^ An image- breaker, e. 

Kalapahar was a well-known iconoclast. 

Identify, To make ta be the same ; to 

treat as being one. e. g. The ferula of the school 
master must not be identified with the Jailer’s rod. — 
Bengalee. 

Idiosyncrasy, A pecu- 

liarity of constitution j characteristic belonging to a 
person, e. g. Many an Indian Chief has had his life 
made miserable by the whims and idiosyncrasies of 
Political officers. — Bengalee, 

Idle, Useless j unedifying, e. g. (i) It is 

idle to speculate upon the qualifications of the-ic pet 
officers of Mr. Handley. — /, M. (2) An idle suggestion 
has been made by my learned friend that she might 
have taken another meal in the middle of the night. — 
Bengalee, 

Igfnoramns, An ignorant person, esp. one making 
a pretence to knowledge, e. g. Dr, Bose is an erudite 
but his son is an ignoramus. 

Ignore, ^ Wilfully to disregard j to set aside. 

S' (i) The signatories to the letter cannot be 
ignored. (2) It would, indeed, be a perfect shame, if the 
legitimate claims of the Calcutta bar were ignored by- 
the authorities. — 1 , M, 

Imbue, (srm ^^1^511 C5r«irt To cause to imbibe 

or become impressed, g. Famine imbues the people 
with a belief that they are destined only to a lot of 
starvation and mis-ry. — Bengalee^ 
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3:mmacnlate, J Unstained j pure. e. g-. 

They acquire a measure of influence and power which 
is not safe even in the hands of the immaculate Police- 
men. — Bengalee, 

iXmiuerse, To engage deeply ; to overwhelm. 

(t) They are int'ncrsed in politics. (2) China 
immersed in her silly pride was in a moribund con- 
ditio n. — Bengalee, 

Immune, ^ Free, e, g. Fifty years ago China was 
immune from European aggression. 

XmpecuuiOSlty, Poverty, c, g. The New South 

Wales Government has evidently fallen into a state of 
impecuHiosity, — A rgus. 

Imperative, Not to be avoided j binding. 

e,g,(_i) Dame nature bometiaias becomes imperative 
in her demand^, (2) An unpirative duty or necessity. 

Imperialism, The spirit of empire, e. 

g. With Mr. Chamberlain at the head of the British ad- 
ministration we can well imagine the riotous e:!i:cesses 
of Imperialism in all parts of the British empire. — T. M. 

Impervious, Not admitting of entrance or 

passage through ; impenetrable, e, g. His head is 
impervious to the ray of light unless by a positive 
fracture with a cudgel. 

Impetus, C\^A Force, e, g. There can be no question of 
\be immense good to be done by such a movement in 
giving a general impetus to the cause of religion. — 
I.M. 

implicit, Resting on or trusting another ; unques- 
tioning. e, g. Implicit confidence is the only sound 
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basis of mutual regard. W 5?! 

®5%'5 luplcd, as, implicit contractor a^rce- 

ment. 

Zmpolitic, ■5ft%wT; Unwise; imprudent; 

inexpedient ; as, an tmpoLUii ruler ; an impolitic 
measure. 

Impost. 'Si: ; A dutv or tax, esp. on goods im- 

portel mto a country. g. But for overproduction, 
care!e?s cultivafion, and the like, the tea industry 
would not have felt th* import , — Statesman, 
Imprimatur (L), ; -sim j A 

license to print a bo <k etc. • order ; permission, e. g, 

(1) But even Mr. Ta'^a has had the weakness to require 
and ask for the imprimatur of the Government. — /. M, 

( 2 ) The ceremony of the King's Coronation has again 
been fixed, with the official imprimatur, for August 
9th.— 7. M. 

Impromptu, Offhand, e.g, Mr. G. deli- 

vered an impromptu discourse on receiving an address 
from the Corporation. 

Zmpuffu, 'srpR*! T?rl ? ^ To attack by words 

or arguments • to contradict ; to call in question. 

Dr. Welldon impugns the loyalty of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans to the British rule.— 7 M, 

Zttanitlou, ’5®^ ; Emptiness j' destitution. eTg. It' 
is not for Spam, reduced as she is to the lowest degree 
of financial inanition^ to throw the gauntlet to the 
right and left. — Times, 

^biauffural, Pertaining to or performed, or 
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pronounced, at an inauguration ; as, an inaugural 
meeting or address. 

Inaugurate, >Tf%5 

To introduce with solemnity ; to cause to hegin. e. g. 
No public function was inaugurated without the help 
of Maharajah Narendra Krishna. — /. M. 

Incarcerate, To imprison, e. g. He was 

incarcerated for eighteen months 

Incendiary, 'srBffr , One who sets fire to a 

building, &c , out of malice; a firebrand. It now 
seems, that the great and disastrous fire st Eton was 
the work of incendtaties , — /. Jll, 

Incentive, '(t*'! That which incites to ac- 
tion , motive. It was hunger which acted as the 

chief Z7icentive to their most successful efforts. — 
Beng ^lee. 

Inception, 'stMy A beginning, commencement. <?. .». 
(i) The inetption of a movement. ( 2 ) All large under- 
takings are ever surrounded 'with difficulties at their 
inception, 

'Incidence, Bearing or onus^ 

as of a ta-^ that falls unequally. — Chambers, e, g. 
Clearly a change in the tincdence of the cess is called 
icst.—Englishtnan. 

Incipient, Beginning, e. g. Dr, Rubini’s 

camphor acts as a charm in the incipient stage of 
Cholera. 

Inclaive, Trenchant ; acute , a*, incisive criticism. 

tXncCl^ltO, odv, In disguise, t. g. Tt e Prince 

travelled incognito, n, The sta'e of bring in 

S 
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INDUSTRY. 


disguise or assumed character ; concealment, e. The 
embassy remained in thestrictest incognito. — I. M. adf. 
Disguised j as, the Prince incognito. 

Incubus, The nightmate j any oppressive or 

stupefying influence, e. g. The Liberal party are unable 
to shake themselves free of tne incubus which Mr. 

Gladstone’s misguided and misguiding ambition laid 
upon them. — P. M, Gazette. 

luoumbency, ^ The hoi -ling of an 

office, e. g. Mr. K M. Chatterji the th’rd J udge of the 
Calcutta Small Cau'se Court, has given full satisfac- 
tion to the public during his incumbency. — Bengalee. 

Incumbent, Lying on as a duty. e. g. It is 

incumbent on the Government to record its reasons for 
compelling the retirement of Mr. Chatterji. — Bengalee. 

». One who hoi Js an office, r. Who 

is the permanent incumbent f 

Incurable, «. A person diseased beyond 

the reach of cure. e. The god is reputed to possess 
special powers of curing incurables . — /. M. 

Indictment (in-dii'ment), Tne written accu- 

sation against a person who is to be tried by jury. eg. 
This is the prelude to the solemn indictment. — I. M. 

Indite, To compose or write, e.g. 

Is there a Secretary to a Chamber, that would not 
at once sit down and begin to iniite one of those for- 
midable letters to Government, that bring home to us 

the gravity of our offences, and the superior wisdom 
of our critics ? — Bengalee. 

[ndustry, Trade ; as, tea industry j indigo 

industry. 
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.(The) Inevitable, ^ Pm That which 

is unavoidable or sure to happen, eg. The Indian, un- 
like the European, is invariably reconciled to the inevi- 
table . — I. 3/, 

Ingfrain, ; mi ^PTI To infix deeply. e.g. The doctrine 
ot spiritual inequality was ingrained in the people 
among whom he preached. — Bengalee. 

ingratiate, ’tcm ^<5t^ To commend to favour ; 

to secure the good-will of another, e.g, Mr. Wagle 
managed to ingratiate himself into the good graces of 
the rather surly proprietor. — I.M, 

Initial, adj. (SfKpr-f Commencing ; incipient , as, an 
initial difficulty j the initial symptoms of a disease, v, 
sfirm To put the initials of one’s name to. 

eg. The letter was initialled by Mr. A. 

Initiate, mtl To begin. e,g. Lord Cuizon initiated 

a new departure in the policy of the Biitish Govern- 
ment in India. 'PW CtfS^l j frfV® To acquaint with ; 
to instruct in the rudiments or principles ; to introduce. 
eg.iX) To initiate his pupil into any part of learning, 
an ordinary skill of the governor is enough. — Locke, 
( 2 ) He is not initiated into the mysteries of free- 
masonry. 

Initiative, An introductory step or movement. 

e,g. The initiative of Government is essential to recom- 
mend any scheme to their sympathy and kindness. — 
I.M, 

Inlcllng, A hint or intimation, e, g. J had no ink- 

ling of his intention to do so. 

Inning, ^ ^ The 
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time or turn for using the bat in cricket, e.g'. Jones, the 
Notts Captain, played a brilliant innwgs of 296 in 
remarkably short time. — Statesman. 

The time during which a person or party is 
in possession of anything, e. g. It is something that a 
Bengal Civilian is once more to have an inmng, for 
Bengal Civilians have been in the cold shade of neglect 
for some time past. — /.J/. 

ZamoonOTls, Innocent; harmless, eg. The drug 

is perfectly znnoaious. 

Xxmovation, A change effected by in- 
novating or introducing novelties, [ nnovations \a 

1 ndia should only be ver\ gradually and cautiously 
introduced. — Bengalee. 

Xlinuendo, A side-hmt ; an in 

liirect referenc“. e g. We do not quite understand the 
Uirection and incidence of these innuezzdoes,— Indian' 
Nation. 

Ixi9.ii6st, 'f,T^ 'j‘s;r?r ^ir?- 

Judicial enquiry before a jury into any matter, 
civ* il or criminal, esp. any case of violent or suspicious 
<^eath. e An inquest will be held this afternoon at 
the Morgue — Argus, 

Xi sensaitd, Stupid j as, an insensate practice; 

,'.n insensate proposal. 

rnsinnate, ^-5 To hint or suggest, esp. a fault. 
!\ g. The Pioneer insinuates the alleged telegram 
from the Hmperor of China to Kong-Yu-Wei to re- 
turn at once to Pekin must be a luse and a forgery.— 
K M, To werk i)ilo favtuf; 
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to introduce by gentle or artful means, e. He insinu- 
ated himself into the good graces of his master. 

Jlusonciauce ( in-soosi-ans ), «. [Fr.] ; '®r3nr^fi:^f‘5f 

Indifference , carelessness, e. g. We are infinitely more 
surprised at Lord George Hamilton's present courage, 
and sudden regard for the people, than at his previous 
and prolonged insouciance. 

Znshauter (L ), Without delay ; instantly, e. g. 

This reminds us of the Abyssinian War which the 
late Lord Napier of Magdalla brought to an end 
instanter. — I. M. 

Intact, Untouched j uninjured, e. g The 

seals remained intact. 

Intercurreut, intervening ; as, an intercurrent 

remedy. ^ 

Interim, ’NR'St The meantime, e. g. If in the in- 
terim Lord Ampthill complies with the public de- 
mand, well and good. — /. M. 

Intern, To confine ( in a place ). e. g. News has reached 
that she has been interned at Nowgaon. — Bengalee, 

Internecine, Mutually destructive } as, 

an internecine strif«» or struggle. 

Interpellation, «nt A question 

raised during the course of a debate, e. g. Will any 
Hon'ble member of the Council enquire of the Govern- 
ment by an interpellation what notice it has taken of 
Mr. Thomson's conduct ? — Bengalee. 

Interpolate, ^ ^ 

^ ^ To insert, as a spurious word 

-or passage in a manuscript or book ; to foist in. e. g. 
The Athenians were put in possession of Salamis- by 
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another law, which was cited by Solon or, as some 
think, interpolated hy him for that purpose. — Pope. 

Zntestate, Not disposed 

of by will ; as, an intestate property. 

Xxitrospeotioil, A view of the inside or inte- 

rior. e. g^. The people of every other continent ( except 
Asia) are too busy with external nature to have much 
time for introspection — Bengalee. 

Zuvectlve, An attack with words j a 

severe .or violent utterance of censure, e, ([. The ag- 
grieved party indulged in all manner of acrimonious 
invectives. 

luveligli, To rail against j to express re-* 

proach. e. g. t have had often to inveigh against the 
English War office in your columns. — /. MI, 

Znvelsrle, <2rf§ ^ j To 

entice ; to seduce j to wheedle, e. g. He was inveigled 
back into his native land &c. — I. M. 

Irreconcilable, «. m s ^ 

/i. person incapable of being reconciled or appeased. 
e. g. It cannot be denied that there exist large batches 
of Boer irreeoncilahles whose conscience will not 
permit them to take the oath of allegiance to their 
new sovereign. — I. M, 

Irrefrairablo, ^rsirt^ Not to be refuted or overthrown. & 
as, an irrefragable reason or argument. 

J 

J’all-Wra, Cne w! o hts been in jail, t, g, 

Giridhar is an old Jail-bird. 
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Jejune^ Dry j void of interest j as, Jejune story 

or narrative. 

Jehu, A coachman, especially one 

that drives at a rattling pace. «,g. The Jehus and 
carters at Calcutta were on strike not long ago. 

Jfn golam, Nickname for a pha!>e of the mili- 

tary spirit in England, e, g. Among the ofScials there 
are many jingoes but jingoism means death to our 
people. — /. M* 

jolihery, Unfair 

means used to procure some private end. e. g. When 
the appointment was first made, it was regarded, in 
most quarters, in the light of a jobbety . — /. M, 
Turisdiction. '5{f?[^ Legal authority, e. g. 

Honorary Magistrates have no Jurisdiction to try 
such cases. District over which an authority 

extends, e. g. The Kanko M. E. school is within the 
jurisdiction of thana Binpur. 

K 

Keepsake, ^ •, Something given 

to be kept for the sake of the giver j a token of friend- 
ship. r. g. This stick, presented as it was by a valued 
friend, is an invaluable keepsake. 

Xeraneedom, ; c?Rt^ WTfn The place 

or occupation of a clerk, e.g. Convinced that the 
keraneedam will be no suitable place for him, he takes 
to one of the learned professions. — /. M. 

Xeymota, ^ ^ i ^ The key or fundamental note 
of a piece of music ; the fundamental principle, e. g. 
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**The impartial administration of Executive Justice^ 
is the keynote of His Ex :eilency's pohcy. — Bengalee. 

Keystone^ src«(j^ ^ The central 

stone of an arch ; the fundamental principle, e. g. The 
Japanese system of education is the keystone of Japan's 
national rise and progress. 

Kindly, adj. Benevolent ; as, a kindly spirit. 

KlnsT's eirldeuce, c^r 3^1^ 

'sraprf® A criminal allowed to 

become a witness against an accomplice, e, g. The third 
accused having been King's evidence revealed 

all the facts without reserve. 

Kowtow (.Chin), <£rf«|^rs To prostrate the 

body by way of salutation j to bow injhumble reverence. 
e. g. Alone among Europeans, it is only the Barristers 
who have refused to truckle to the Civilian Executive 
or to kowtow to the Felice. — /. M, 

Ii 

Xiaolies (lash'ez), apiS j L^C^l ; Neglect ; negli- 

gence • remissness, e, g. He must smile down upon 

all laches indulgently, and even employ a broad grin.— ~ 
/. M, 

Ziacliryiiiose, 5 Tearful j mournful, e, g. 

The Englishman makes the following announcement 
in a lachrymose vein. — /. M. 

Xaconic, Concise ; pithy, e.g. **l am a 

king" was the laconic communication he vouchsafed 
to the bewildered hotel-keeper,— /. M. 

XiasTffard, (H «tt:^ One who lags behind. 

India has been a laggard in the pre^rett of 'the world. 
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-^Bengalee, adj. Slow ; backward, e. g. The 

population is benighted and laggird.—l. M. 

Xapsdy C?R A failing in duty ; a fault, e. g. It is 
curious that no former Police Commissioner ever 
thought of those obvious lapses on the part of the 
employes of the Tramway Company. — I. M. 

Xaillll-Oll, V, t. To cause to slide fiom the 

land into the water j as, to launch a new*built ship. 

C<2R®1 ^^1 To send forth or despatch, e. g. (i) The 
debate proved one of the dullest ever launched on a 

big question. — Graphic, (2) Although we, mofussilites, 
are perfectly immune from the danger of electric wires, 
we are liable, at any monent, to he launched \t\Xo 
eternity by a bolt from heaven. — I, M, v t. 

To go forth, as a ship into the water, e. g. The asso- 
ciation launched into existence. isle's To 

' expatiate in language j as, to launch into a wide field 
of discussion. 

Xaw-abidlugr, Obedient to the laws. 

The Protector of Indian Immigrant-, admit*, that they 

are an orderly, law-abidwi’, and respectable element 
of the community &c. — /. 11 . 

Xeft-haZLder, A blow with the left hand 5 a sudden 
and unexpected attack. This i-» intended as a left- 

hander at the Swadeshi Movement. 

JJ^egfion, W sTt’tTi A great number, r. The number of 
Sadhus 13 Itpion — M, 

XsTOe, An assembly received by a sovereign, 

or other great personage, a g. The Hon'ble Corps of 
Gentlemen-at'Arms figures, as usual, at the King’s 
hvee to-day,—/*, M, Gazette. 
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Ualsou (le-a-zong'), n. [Fr.] vs 

'8 A secret, illicit intimacy between the 

sexes, e. g. It was the late Sir Alexander Mackenzie,, 
the then Chief Commissioner of Burma who was the 
first official who had the courage to denounce the 
liaisons existing between Furopean officials and 
Burmese women.-r>/. M. 

Xdeu, tftft A legal claim, e. g. Mr. F. has lost lien on- 
his appointment. 

XlmhO, ^ A region bordering on 

hell. e.g. As far from help as limbo is from bliss. — Shak. 

A place of confinement, or where- 
things are thrown aside ; as, the limbo of things 
forgotten. 

liionlse, ^ To treat as a 

lion, or object of interest and curiosity, e, g. De Wet is 
being lionised already. — /. M, 

XiOa>fer. An idler ; a loiterer, e. g. They are 

not workers but loafers &c. — Argus. 

Ijockont, tR5i 

%© 'Sfftmr The 

act of locking out, esp. used of the refusal of aa 
employer to admit his workmen within the works as a 
means of coercion. — Chambers, e, g. Famine-producing 
and trade-paralysing strikes and lock-outs were no 
longer to spoil the face of thing& — Commerce. 

IjooTim-texLens (L.), A deputy or subs- 

titute. e. g. Very likely some one will be appointed 
as the locum-tenens of Mr, Silk in the post of Sanitary 
Engineer, Bengal.-—/, M. 
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XiOOpbole, ^ A way or means of escape. 

e. g. It provides a loophole for jobbery. 

X^UfifUbrlOTlS. J Mournful j indicating 

sorrow j as, a lugubrious correspondent j lugubrious 
predictions, 

tuke-warm, Indifferent, e. g. The Police 

are lukewarm for reasons which the Police alone can 
tell. — Bengalee. 

Luminary, CWTtfw ; One who illus- 

trates any subject or enlightens mankind, e. g. Newton 
was a distinguished luminary. 

Lynx-eyed, ■alt* Having acute or keen sight, 

e.g. Our lynx-eyed Viceroy has lately been directing 
his gaze at some of the abuses which flourish in pubLc 
offices, — I. M. 

M 

BlEaoadamlse, cm\ C'*tt?rt ofs*rl To cover,, 

as a road, with small, broken stones, so as to form a 

smooth, hard surface j as, a macadamised street oc 
road. 

BSafficklXlg, ®Tt*f Noisy demonstration 

of joy. e- g- Thereafter it was given over to mark- 
ing like the rest of London except in degree.— 
Exchange. 

MCagmate, ’irr^S' ; w c®rt^ A person of note or 

(distinction in any sphere, e.g. (i) Lord Cornwallis 
was a territorial magnate. (2) Lord George Hamilton’s 

brother L.ord Claud Hamilton is a well-known rail- 
way magnate, 

Sake-baliftva, n. A mere pretence, e, g. This 
military control is a make-belitve . — /. M. adj, 
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Pretended j feigned ; as, frivolous and make-believe 
patriotism and morality. 

3Sake-shift. A temporary expedient, e. g. 

By these makeshifts the Secretary of State hopes to 
make up for the shortness of revenue. — /. M. 

3Sake-welsrkt, <7t ^ 

That which is thrown into a scale to make weight j 
something of little value added to supply a deficiency. 
e. g. It was understood at the Brussels Conference that 
the Indian Duties would remain unaltered as a make- 
weight against the abrogation of the bounty-system 
in September 1903.—/. Sf. 

3IEall (mal), =^ 1^1 A public walk. 

Malversation, Corruotion or extor- 

tion in office, e. g. Mr. R. was guilty of gross malver- 
sation 

Mammon, The god of riches, e. g, Jllammon- 

worship is, I am afraid, a growing vice.- — Bengalee, 

Managfement, A body of managers. g: 

After the inspection the management were ‘‘At home" 
and a most enjoyable evening was spent. — /. M, 

Manifesto, C^*ri A public written 

declaration of the intentions, opinions, or motives 
of a sovereign, e. g. The recent manifesto of the 
Tsar promising fresh privileges and concessions 
to the lowest classes has afforded food for speculation 
and thought to thousands. — I.M, 

Marine, A soldier trained to serve board ship. 
e,g, A civilian and one marine were killed. 

Masootf A person or thing popularly st}|>posed th bring 
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good luck e,g. Nearly every regiment now pobsesses its 
mascot, 

(The) masses The great body of the common 

people j a*-, education of the masses. 

SSaSterfal, Having the skill or power 

of a master , overbearing. 

masterly, Skilful ; excellent ; as, si 

masterly design ; a masterly stroke of policy ; a mas- 
terly genius 

mas ber -mind, Great mmd , predominant intel* 

Itct. e.g. Tlie A char Tiabandha is, no doubt, the pro- 
duction of a mastcnmnd.— I.RF. 

masterpiece, 'sif/T-T A work of 

superioi bkiil , a capitrtl performance e. g. The ambus- 
cade was a viwitet/^ii'oe of cunning . — I Al 

matinee (m.ir-im), u. [Fr.] pTC-i?!!:? 

\ f'e A reception, mubical entertainment, etc., 
held in the da>-tifne, usually m the afternoon, e. g. The 
children's matinee at the Dalhousie Institute was a 
great success. 

maw, afWli The stomach, esp. in the lower animals 
as, the maw of faintne , the maw of litigation. 

Mealy-moutlxed, Unwilling to state the truth 

in plain language ;as, a mealy-mouthed fellow. 

mediocre, *il‘*fH*l ; Ordinary ; commonplace, e.g. 
Mediocre merit plays a second fiddle in these days of 
over-competition. — /./!/, 

meed, ^rrfiKSrfW Reward j that which is bestowed for 
merit, e.g. fi) Thanks to men of noble minds is honour- 
a’^Ie meed.-^Shak, (a) Mr- R. Braunfeld bestows the 
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following deserving meed of praise on the memory of 
the deceased. — I.M. 

Melee (Ma-la'), «. [Fr.] A hand-to- 

hand conflict j a scuffle ; an affray, eg In the course of 
the melee a considerable number of persons were badly 
injured. — I,M, 

Memento, 1%^ A souvenir j a remembrancer. 

eg. The Ram Hemanta Kumar Boarding House ap- 
pended to the Raj-jhahye College has become a 

memento of the liberal spirit for which the Puthia 
Raj family is famous. — I. M. 

Meudacions, False ; as, a mendacious story or 

report. 

Menu C Fr.), A list of things com- 

posing a repast, e. g. The menu was elaborate. 

Merge, To be swallowed uo or lost, e.p,. It is 

believed that the earth is gradually nearing the sun 
and will one day merge into the sun. cWS*rl To 

sink. e. g. We should minor differences and 

make a common cause in the present emergency. 

Mesne ( meen ), adf, [Fr.j sfSfJTsT Intermediate j as, a 
mesne lord ; mesne profit. 

Milcli-cow, ?ttit ; isif "5 A 

source from which much money may be obtained. 
e.g. India is regarded by many as the milch-cow <A 
England. 

Militate, To stand opposed ; 

to contend, e.g, (i) Your views militate with mine, (a) 
He (the Cztr) is of a nervous disposition, which maki» 
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him feel worse than he really is, aad rnilitites against 
his progress to recovery. — Ttt-Bits. 

JVCllkSop, A soft, effeminate^ feeble-minded man. 

e. g. These Karopeans habitually put the Bengalees 
against the martial races of Upper India, and regard 
them as cowards, milksops^ and what not. — I. M. 

HCille (L.), A thousand , as, 20 per mtUe, 

Jfflll6Ziairy, ^ A thousand years, e. g. Mr. Pedler 
represents the Calcutta University at a great meeting 
of learned Societies at Winchester next month in 
connection with the millenary of King Alfred. — /. M. 

3111116X1X1111X11, A thousand years. e.g. The hoary 

East has withstood the shocks and attacks of millen- 
niums,—!. M, (71 719^ 

The thousand years during 
which, as some believe, Christ will per^jonally reign on 
the earth, e. g. On this side of the millennium the love 
of ease wil always predominate. — Bengalee, 

TS A supposed period when every one will 

be good and happy, e. g. The millennium has arrived. 

IKCllllOXialre, A man worth a million of money 

or more. e. g. Mr. Gates is a millionaire. 

^iW’i-nla. t.Tii^a, adj, On a small scale, e. g. There was a 
miniatu^ fight between the tax-payer and the tax- 
^atherdi*, —Bengalee. 

Mlxilxni0«, ’TS’T f tn To reduce to the small- 

est possible proportions, e. g. The accident was 
mised, if not averted. 

IClxtlMterial^ Clerical ; as, a ministerial 

establishment. 
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X^^xintise (roi-ru'shi Sj, n. [L.] Minute parti- 

culars ; the smallest details, e, g. Without entering into 

the 7HinutU3 of the case, I will simply confine myself 
to a general outline. 

Miscarry^ srsni j ’U’f To fail e. g. Justice 

is sure to mtscarrv in the present case. 

Mlsgivin?^ 3^*575 , Doubt ; distrust, e. I have 

grave misgivinf^s , whether the choice of your President 
has been altogether a happy one. — Bengalee. 

Anything very small ; a verj 
little quantity, e g. Even the widow's mite will be 
acceptable — 1. M, 

Mohocracy, < H l-'i ■effffs; Rule or ascendency 

exercised by the mob or disorderly classe.s. e.g. If 
India is ev’er confronted with a dome.stic trouble, such 
trouble would come from the vioboctncy . — /. M. 

IBSock, ^^1 To disappoint, e. g. This unlucky war 

has mocked our hopes and exoectations. — I. HI. 

Modicum, A small quantity', e. 

The graduate of the Calcutta University enters life 
with only a modtcum of scientific knowledge. — 
Bengalee. 

Moiety, Half. e. g. The ryot has paid ot ly a 

motety of the rent due by him. 

Monocle, An eye-glass for o le eye only. e. g He sees 
them through his monocle of Englan i. 

Monoplane, C^si^t^i An aeroplane, or airship, 

having only one large horizontal plane. 

Monster, ad/.-^^-ft Unusually l.fe,e} ss, a monster 
meeting. 

Monstrous, j Enort ous 1 j abooiv 
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mal ; as> ® monstrous height ; a monstrous tree , a mon- 
strous birth. 

Jicoliumental, Gigantic J great ; as, a monu~ 

mental liar. 

Show without substance or reality. 
e, g. Whatever he stated is all moonshine, 

iBoonstruok, Lunatic j crazed, e. g. He has been 
moonstruck since last year. 

tfOOt, To discuso. e,g. The question of 

religious education has been mooted by the Govern- 
{nent of India. — I, M, 

MEoot-pOint, A point or question to be 

mooted or debated; an unsettled question, Whether 
the Alliance will bo renewed is a moot-point, — I. M, 

ICorale (mo-ral'}, n. fFr.] Mental state as regards zeal, 
spirit, hope, confid'*nce, esp. of a body of soldiers, &c. j 
the moral tone. e. g. (l) Tiie morale of the troops is 
excellent. (2) We oelieve that Mr. Showers will do 
enough to increase the effiriency of the Calcutta Police^ 
and to impart to it a hijiher morale, — Bengalee. 

JEorSttOrlnm, An emergency act allowing a govern- 
ment bank to suspend payments m specie for a given 
time. 

tforgne (morg), «. fFr.] CT it(?i 

Ttf^l ^ 5 A 

place where b-dies found dead are laid out for identi- 
fication. e. g- An intiuest will be held this after-noon 
at the Morgue. — Argus. 

Xovlbnad, At the point of death j dying i as, 

rfi morilfundS^m^iioti the moribund condition of dr 

«M»ciety<i 

6 



Montbplece, 'snisnT ^ ^ One who 

speaks for others, e. g. Sir Antony MacDonneil has 
been selected to be the mouthpiece of the Government 
denial and disavowal of the story palmed off on the 
credulity of the Sanjibani.—!. M, 

Kuddle, C‘5{1^r*rf^ Confusion ; mess, e, g. There never 
was a greater muddle than the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation.—/. M. 

Knlct, To fine. e,g. It is because India 

has no means of resisting such an injustice that advan- 
tage is taken of her, and she is mulcted in these unfair 
imposts. — /. M. 

Mnlti-milliotiaire, 5 A man worth 

several millions j an immensely rich person, e. g. 
Rockefeller of America is a multi-millionatre. 

Musluroom, i One who 

rises suddenly from a low condition j an upstart, e, g. 
These men are but mushrooms of yesterday. 

XEytll, A falsehood, e.g. The introduction of Bible 
study in Indian schools and colleges pronounced to 
be a myth. — I. M. 

N 

irair. CJfrt i W<H To find fault with conti- 
nually } to tease. s< g* (I ) Mr. B. nags his servants. ( 2 ) 
We must protest against the indiscriminate nagging 
at certain officials. — I.M. 

Vatiural, n. An idiot, a. g. That boy is a naturat 

area ( nS- ), I Fr. ] Bom : a wewd placed before a 
married woman's maiden name, to show hat own 
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family , as, Mrs. Ram Bhuj Dutt Chowdhuri, nee Sarola 
pevi Ghosal. 

■jifemesis, cwff , ^ The 

goddess of vengeance , retributive justice ; divine ven- 
geance. ( I ) N'emesis, though slow, is ever sure. — 
Bevgalet. ( 2 ) Nemesis is upon him. 
xrepotism, 'srtftm <2tf% Undue 

favouritism to one’s nephews and other relations, as 
in the bestowal of patronage, e. g. Naturally the matter 
which was fully in the nature of an unjustihable piece 
of nepotism drew public attention. — I. 31. 
]few-*fa>usr3.ed, Newly devised 5 novel jas, 

a new-fan^ieJ notion j a neiv~ fang fed expression. ^^3? 
f,sm Fond of new things ; as, new-fangled proprietors, 
xrewsy, 'll ’tw Gossipy. €.^. Reuter’s 

telegrams this week are rather newsy. 
jricll .8 (nich), , 3Fi?r<'S A recess 

within the thickness of a wall for a statue, &c. j a 
person's appointed or appropriate place, e. g. ( i ) He 
occupied the high niche of great men of the world. ( 2 ) 
Mr. Naoroji has been the first Indian to gain a seat in 
the Parliament of England which alone assures him 
a niche in history.-— 

night-soil, ’S[»r53f The contents of necessaries, 

generally carried away, as a manure, at night, e. g. 
The disposal of night-soil is a que<>tion of far-reaching 
Import.— •/• M. L 

jrihillsfe, <sr5f»i3 's 

A revolutionary in Russia whose aim 
1 « to overturn the existing! social, political, and reli- 
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NONENTITY. 


0ious institutions, e, g. Could he be a Russian sp3r 
or a nihilist plotting for the life of the white Czdr f— 
/. M. 

ITillirod, Any great hunter, e. g. Unfortunately 

there is no Ntmrod here to put an end to the ravages- 
of the leopard. 

N'incompoop, ^ ^ A simpleton, e.g. The 

majority of the members of the Committee are little 
better than nincompoops. 

XTolsome, Injurious to health ; disgu- 

sting , a-', noisome vapours ; a noisome smell. 

ISTolIe prose^ni ( L. ), CTlwrl 

A term used in English law to denote that a plaintiff 
discontinues a suit, or the attornev for the public, a 
prosecution, e. g. Tne Aovocaie General who had been 
of a different opinion ull along, surrendered his guns, 
and entered a nolle prosequi &c. — /. M. 

Ufouolialance ( non' shal-ans ), n. [ Fr. ] 

Indifference ; unconcern, e, g. The woman actually 
metsimorphosed du't into copper poins which she 
flung with such noncka'ance as if they were things 
of no value, -- /. M, 

iroBtde^orlpt^, a ^ ^ 

A person or thing nobeasily described 
or classifled. e.g. The remdindcr is made up of Qivft 
lians, , doctors, enginpers, and more or less nondts- 
eripts, — ^engilee, 

ITonentlty. , a =11^ A thing 

not existing j ,a person of no importance. #. g^ (i) Thpg^. 
IS no such thing as r»nderitig, evil fpr evil, whon evil 
was a nonentity -~^South. (2) It follows., tl^O .th^t oa 





NOUMENON. 8S 

Special occasions tbe Governor-General in Council is 
a nonentity, — LM, 

JfOU ®St (L.)* Absent, e. g. Only half a dozen 

pupils were present and the rest numbering upwards 
of a hundred were non est. — Bengalee. 

■Sroilp8>r©ll (Ff-X Without an equal j peerless, eg. 

The Bhagavad Gita is nonpareil, — l.M. 

Jl'OttplUS (L.), To puzzle , to con- 

found. e, g. Mrs. Beasant, lor the moment, seemed 
nonplussed. But her old powers of eloquence remain. — 
South Wales Echo. n. '5(2tfs» ; f%3( A state 

in which no more can be said or done , insuperable 
difficulty ; puzzle, e. g. (i) The man is come to a non- 
plus ( 2 ) Both of them are a perfect nonplus and baffle 
to all human understanding. — South, 

JTon possumus (L,), 'st^srst'^ A plea of inabi- 

lity. Tne English f»an admits the justice of the 
demand, but controverts it by a fanciful non possumus, 
—l.M. 

aron 8eq,tlltur (I..), f^ltS An inference which 

does not folio vv trom the premises ; a wrong conclusion. 
eg. That man is not a responsible being is a non sequi- 
tur as regards his having been endowed with a free will. 
— T. Craven. 

jromtt0]ion (oaoune-non). n. [Gr.] ( ^ 
<5^, TS An unknown and utiknowable 

substance or thing as it is in itself —opp, to Phena- 
menomf or tie form through which it becomes known 
to the senses or the under>.tanding,~ e.g, Wei 

.have to admit that the speculative Indian tnitui catt' 
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OBVIATE. 


hardly be credited with having grasped tlie noumenoiu 
of the Durbar. — I.M, 

Hticlexis, The central mass round 

which matter gathers ; a centre or starting-point of 
development. e,g. Those who have foresight enough find 
in the Congress, the nucleus for India’s future National. 
Farliament. — I,M, 

ITimCTipative, Verbal ; not written. e.g. 

Although a will should be in writing, soldiers and 
sailors have the option of making nuucupaitve will*. — 
T, Ctavcn, 

o 

Obituary, Relating to the death of a person 

or persons j as, an obituary notice. 

Objective, The point to which the operations of an 
army are directed, e. g. The squadron reached its 
ebjettive and dropped bombs. 

Objeot-lesson, ^ ; *rf%1 stc"? arfs- 

A lesson in which the object to be <iescribed is 
shown j one from which experience mai> be gained, e.g. 
The participation of the Indian Princes in the Corona- 
tion pageant would be an object-lesson to Russia and 
other Powers not overfriendly disposed towards 
England &c. — I.M. 

Obstreperons, Clamorous • noisy ; as, aa 

obstreperous minister. 

Obtain i2t5^® «ft^ To prevail, e.g. Such a state of thing- 
dues actually obtain ia certain famine-stricken areas.— 
I.M. 

Obviate, j To meet oo tbar 
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way j hence, to prevent or remove ; as, to obviate a 
necessity or difficulty. 

Obvious, Evident, e.g. ( i ) An obvious 

consideration. ( 2 ) The reason is obvious enough, 

OCOidOUlia'l^ Western , as, the oceidentat 

method of study , occidental civilization. 

Occnlli, Hidden ; secret } as, occult powers. 

Octopus, An eight-armed cuttle-fish, covered with suck- 
er® > ( influence, which as it were, reaches 

out with many arms, e. g. We ought to be prepared for 
the German octopus. 

Octroi c ok-trwa' ), ^ A 

toll or tax levied at the gates of a city on articles 
brought in. e, The Statesman has suggested the 
imposition of octroi duties for the impiovement of 
Calcutta. 

Office-bearer, rjn 

<Pt*tr 'I'f'ICs; One who has an appointed 
duty to discharge m connection with some company 
society, &c. e. g. In the election of office-bearers ^ there 
was no attempt made to secure the representation of 
the leading independent professions. — I, M. 

Officialdom, ^'*3rerf^T5TSif Officials collectively, e, g. 
These were the only four officials in the whole offeiai- 
dom of the British Emuire who were debarred from 
ta]f>cg leave in Europe.—/, M. 

On dlt r wng'do ), «. [h'r.] A rumour ; a report, e.g. 
.it is a mere <»/* dit, 

OmoB C 1- )# i The burden j the responsibility. 
g, g, ^'The whole onus must rest on your own 
shouldero*. 
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Operative, A workman j a labourer. 

e. g. One hundred weavers left work and hung about 
the mill preventing the rest of the operatives from 
going to work. — /. M, 

Opine, To suppose. e,g. It is opined, the 

end of the Paris Exhibition will see a struggle between 
England and France.—/. M. 

Optimism, ^ ws ; 

iHst The doctrine that every- 
thing which happens is for the best ; a hopeful view of 
things, e. g. We would like to be able to share the 
optimism of our friends in regard to the finish of the 
war, but we cannot, — Commexce, 

Orsran, ?rr^ H«(T ^ ’Tsfwtm 5n:*fT 

1?^ A medium of communication between one 

person or body and another— generally said of a news- 
paper. e.g. Most of the leading organs of public opinion 
have published leading articles on the subject. — /. M, 

Ostensible, Apparent e. g, ( l ) He has no 

ostensible means of livelihood. ( 2 j The ostensible 

reason of Mr. Maclean’s secession from the Conserva- 
tive party is said to be his condemnation of the Boer 
war. — BengaUe, 

Ostracism, Banishment j expubion. e. g. Hard 

struggles for existence have brought upon the middle 
class people a compulsory ostracism from their villages. 
— /. M. 

Ontlandisli. Foreign ; as, an outlandish system. 

Out-look, Prospect e. g. The agricultural ou*^ 

look, ihls year, is a gloomy one. 

Out-of-tlis-way, j Odd } singular t nn- 
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usual, e. g. But from the statement of this lady, it 
appears that such an order as the above is by no means 
an out‘Of-the‘way OM.— Tit~Btts. 

Output, 5n:*(T^ wil 

C5t*fl The quantity of coal taken from a pit, within 
a certain time j production, e. g. The last output from 
the colliery was a record one. 

Outrun, '5if%3R ^ Exceed, e. g. The proselytizing 
zeal of the Bishop often outruns hi» discretion. 

OV6rliaul, ^1 To examine thoroughly 

with a view to repairs, e, g. The truth is that there is no 
adequate organisation for overhauling the demands of 
the great spending depat tments.— Graphic, 

Override, ^ Trample down or set aside, e. g. 

He overrides all recognised rules and practices. 

Overrule, To control, e, g. Providence over- 
rules our actions. To reject or declare to be 

invalid, e. g. His wor&hip overruled the objection and 
postponed the case,— /. M. 

Overt, Open to view ; public, e. g. In cases of 

overt misconduct an open action is desirable, — Bengalee. 

P 

'Patouluzu, ^ Food ; nourishment j as, 
mental pabulum, 

Pteau (pfi'-n), A song ; as, a ptean of praise. 

Palaver, To hold a conference 5 to talk. 

A g* The Grand Llama of East Siberia was deputed 
by Dalai Llama of Lhassa to palaver with the Czar. 
— /. M. 
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PARADOXICAL. 

An enclosure j a limit, f.g'. Mr. Louis is an 
officer outside the pale of Political Service. — Bengalee. 

IPalladium, TW Any safeguard, e. g. The Calcutta 
High Court is no longer regarded as the palladium 
qf popular rights and liberties, as of old, — /. M. 

Falllative, j Extenuating ; 

mitigating j as, a palliative circumstance j palliative 
treatment. 

IPamper, To gratify inordinately ; to glut. e. g. 

The whims of the olanters have been pampered to an 
extraordinary degree — /. M. 

]Pan, pref. ( Gr. ) All ; as, Pan-Islamic Conference. 

Panacea, ’f# An all-healing medicine j a 

universal cure, e.g, Mr. Thornburn ssems to think that 
the panaoea for all ills, in India is education of the 
classes and masses by subsidised vernacular news- 
papers &c. — I, M. 

Paneifyrlc, An encomium, e. g. One 

of the four volumes of the work has been prefaced by a 
reverential panegyric on Shakespeare. — I. M, 

Pautbeou, cvf^wlfiT^s? The whole 

body of divinities worshipped by a people ; a complete 
mythology. e.g. The woman prayed to the innumerable 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu panikeort' for her 
son's recovery. 

Paradoxical, ctrf^ CTr«f (?R 

>r5j" Apparently absurd or contradictory but really' 
true. e. g. Par adote teal as it may appear at first sight,, 
the Mahomedan invasion of India was directed by an 
All wise Providence, — Bengalee. 
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Paralyse, ^ To deprive of func- 

tionS; strength, energy, or the like. e. g. (i) Trade was 
paralysed in Calcutta on account of the plague scare 
and plague regulations. (2) The relief of Ladysmith 
will not paralyse the Boer resistance. — Bengalee. 

Paraphernalia, pi. ^ Ap- 

pendages ; equipment, e. g In fact the new Chief Com- 
missioner’s paraphernalia are always significantly poor, 
— Bengalee. 

Pariah, ctr Rfs % <?it^ k 

One belonging to the lowest and most des- 
pised class in parts of India ; hence, an outcast, e, g, 

A carriage was being driven by a Tiya as a Pariah is 
called in that part of the country. — I.M. 

Parity, J Equality ; analogy, e. g. (x) 

The project was not earned into action on a parity 
with Bombay. (2) A parity of reasoning. 

Parvenu (Fr.>, An upstart ^ one suddenly 

risen into notice, eg. The grocer’s son having come into 
a fortune is playing the role of a parvenu, adj. Like a 
parvenu. e.g. Insulted in the home of his fathers by the 
iqsolence ot parvenu men, he quitted his territory to 
hide his shame in exile. — / M. 

P1I.SS, 'Blfsapsf ^sil To surpass j to go beyond. g. It 
passes our understanding why the E 1 . Railway Com- 
pany should not look to the convenience of third class 
passengers.—/ M. n. iipll State or condition, e. g. Things 
have come to a bad pass in Dinapore. — LM. 

P»S«port 5 istm ^ That which 
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PENCHANT. 


enables one to pass with safety, certainty, or general 
acceptance } a means of obtaining admission. ^.^.Every- 
body knows that English has now come to be the 
passpofi in society and the sole means of livelihood. — 

1. M. 

3^teil.t, Open j clear, e,g. (i) It is a broad 

patent fact, ( 2 ) It was patent to every body as well as 
to the Maharajah that the Rani had kept the vomited 
meat. — Bengalee, 

^atlClty, Fewness - smallness of number 

or quantity, e. g. (i) There will be no paucity of suitable 
material. — Bengalee, ( 2 ) There was paucity of attend- 
ance at the meeting. 

Peccadillo, srWar A petty crime or fault, e, g. 

The peccadilloes of boys are, for the mo'-t part, connived 
at everywhere in the West save in Russia See. — I.M, 

Pecoairl (pe-kS'vI), pkr, [L.] 

I have sinned, e. g. No won- 
der the German Press should now be crying **peceavi* 
&& — Bengalee. 

Peculation, Mi!^appropriation of 

public money or goods, e. inadequate pay leads to 
corruption and peculation. 

Penates (ps na'tes), n. [L.] (Rtw?! The 

household deities of ancient Rome. e. g. It is true that 
animals are sacrificed at tte altars of our Penates See.— 

2. M. 

Peuobaxkt ( pang'^hing ), n. [ Fr, ] i In 
cllnation , decided taste, e, g. Punishment Is basioeed 
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by man upon his fellow-maa so that the latter may 
be cured of a penchant ioc vta or sin.—/. Jf. 

Penny-a-liner, Venal or in- 

terested contrioutor to a public journal. y. Mr. R. 
was a hired penny-a-liner. 

Peregfrinate, ^«1 To travel about, e, g. The god. 
Siva is made to peregrinate in pomp on the last day oi 
the Barwari Pujah at Sripur. 

Per fervid, Very hot or eager ; as, 

perpervtd loyalty. 

Perforce, adv. By force. But as our universi- 

ties have willed it so the innocent students are perforce 
compelled to resort to cram. — I. M. 

Perfunctory. Careless ; negligent, 

e, g. He does hia duty in a petfunctory manner. 

Peripatetic. Walking; travelling, r.^. There 

is to be A pripatetic Commission about the salt-tax 
&c. — /. M. 

Permeate. j ’fsR To penetrate ; 

to pass through, e. g. No ruler can disregard the 
views and the opinions which permeate the Army.— 
Bengalee. 

Personality, Individuality. Lord Curadn 

has within a short time, stampd his perscUiality on 
the administration <${ the countiy. — I, M. 

A personal rt-coark or refledtion. 'e: g. 
yi/p shptdd alww® ti^y steer clear nipersonalitiei. 

Personnel (Fr.), The persons 

p^ploye,d in any . Sf jiylce. e, g, (t.) Excellence of'iM 
poiuiistration Implies efliaiency.'in the personnel'. (s)< 
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We are not at all clear about the personnel^ or the 
character of the so-called Thibetan Mission to' the 
Czar of All the Russians. — I. M. 

JPesslmisxu, ^ 35^ ’I’n? srs 

The doctrine that everything is for the worst, e. g. The 
pessimism which recognises no progress in the British 
administration of India is both foolish and false. — 
Bengalee, 

'P«tty-fO£rglUSr, Practising small 

business as a lawyer j as, a petty-fogging pleader or 
muktear. 

iFliexiomeual, Remarkable ; unusual. 

e, g. (l) He is a phenomenal m'a.'a. {pt)lLh& weather in 
■Calcutta on Wednesday was phenomenal for this time 
of the year. — I. M. 

PblllppiC, A discourse abounding in 

acrimonious invective. e.g. The Chandrtka went on 
repeating its philippics against the %c^\oo\.~^Bengalee, 

Vhmntx, A bird fabled to exist single 

and to rise again from its own ashes ; hence, the em- 
blem of immortality, e. g. Like the proverbial phoenix 
the Berar question has again risen up from its ashes 
&c,'— Bengalee. 

eon* bole, TO To put into 
the pigeon-hole j to shelve, e. g. We do not see what 
good purpose can be served by pigeon-holing reports 
which the Government must have received from its 
subordinates in the afflicted district. — /. M. 

X*iXiJe, That which is supremely 

excellent # perfection, e, g. But for this, she might haive 
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bean described as the very pink of general propitiation 
and politeness. — Dickens. 

Floneer, <21^ Wffr ; Oie who goes before 

to prepare the way. e. g. The Punjab, though it is 
the youngest of all British Provinces, stands out, at 
the present monaeut, as the pioneer of social and reli- 
gious progress.—/. M. v. t. ^ 

To go before and prepare the way for. e.g. 
In fact we pioneered tne movement of purely Indian 
daily newspaoers in the English language. — I. M, 

Pitchfork, To pitch or throw, e, g. Mr. 

Orange, a man without Indian experience of any kind 
has been pitchforked int> the appointment by the 
Secretary of State. — Statesman, 

JPla|rue>spot, A token of something 

radically wrong or incurable, a radical defect, 

We remember how the members of the Ram Krishna 
Mission helped to cleanse the moral and material 
plague-spots . — /. M, 

Platitude, ’«prpf ’RW A dull or empty remark, e. g. 
In any case the Viceroy’s remarks in that particular 
connection are in the nature of platitudes. — 1. M, 

Platonic, ; *1^31 Unadulterated with carnal 

desires ^ pure ; platonic love or aspirations. 

.Plausible, Apparently right ; as, a. plau- 

sible theory. 

Plenary, ’l’^ Full J entire * as, a pUnary license ; 
plenary consent. 

Plucky, Having courage or spirit j 

spirited } as, a plucky fello v | plucky conduct. 
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Point-blank, Direct ; plain ; as, a point-blank 
refusal ; a point-blank as-<crtion. adv, Directly . 

plainly. «. g. (i) He teis hard truths point blank, 
( 2 ) Mr. Dutt refused point-blank to comply with my 
request. 

Polemics, Conte' t or corttroversy. e, g. A near 

connection of the sovereign could hardly take a lead' 
ing share in party polemics , — /. M, 

Polity, The form or constitution by whlcb 

any institution is organised j as, social polity. 

Poll, To receive or give votes. 

e,g. The result of the polling is not yet known. 

Pooll-poolt, *^65 To treat with contempt ; to trifle. 
e. g The Duke of Argyll’s bent of mind is inuiiated by 
his pooh-poohing Parliamentary agitation for Indian 
amelioration. — /. M. 

Portfolio ^ The office 

oftbe head of a departmeot of State, e, g The Hon'ble 
Mr. D. J. C. Ibbetson, C. S. I. will take up the portfolio 
of the Home and Revenue and Agricultural Depart^ 
'PHentaby the end of the next month. — Bengalee, 

Pose, ^*1 To put in a suitable attitude. 

e, g. They pate themselves as discoverers of the lost, 
art of copper-tempering.—-/. M. 

Posse, } fsi A number ; a crowd ; as, a whole poesp 
of men ; a posse of chapraseet. 

X^OSt-mortem (L), 3i^«fti:rs After death j as, post-motUm 
examination of a body. 

Z|<}0ib-pX)iii]3t.diis.l (L,), After difiner j 

prandial qfadbfoyior speech. 
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Poteutlal, f%?*Pr Efficacious j a% potential 

means of irrigation • a potential remedy. 

Pratique (prat'ek), «. [Fr.] ^ A 

license or permission to hold intercourse^ or to trade 
with the inhabitants of a place, after having performed 
quarantine. e,g. The steamer Victoria from Bombay on 
which a patient suffering from a suspicious disease died 
between Port Said and Marseilles was allowed to land 
passengers at the latter port though she had not ob- 
tained free pratique from the sanitary authorities. — 
Statesman, 

Precious, adv. firsrs ; Extremely, e, g. Preci- 

ous little encouragement is shown to them. 

Precis (Pr2-se'), «. [Fr.] An abstract ; sum- 

mary. e,g. Make a precis of these letters please. 

Preclude, Rt«(1 To hinder ; to prevent 

e.g. (l) This does not preclude the acceptance of more 
favourable proposals should such be forthcoming. (2) 
The student was precluded by illness from appearing 
in the examination. — Bengalee. 

Predilection, Predisposition to 

choose ; partiality, eg. The Englishman would perhaps 
like to have some more reasons for the predilections of 
young Hindus to study in Japan. — I.M. 

Prefer, ^ To offer or present, e.g. He 

preferred an appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor against 
the order of his dismissal. 

Preferment, J ^*1? Piomotion ; superior place. 

e.g. Preferment in that city goes by ihs nod of Cecil’s 
head, — Commerce, 

7 
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PROFESSIONAL. 


Presrusknt, ^ Full of, e. The Congress movement 
is pregnant with life.— '5r%. 
^ Implying more than is said or expressed . 

as, a pregnant signification. 

^Preliminary, ». Something previous or pre- 

paratory. e.g. Mr. Duke settled, at a meeting, certain 
prelimtnaries for the establishment of a Union. — I.M. 

IPremlnm, Reward j prize ; a-?, a premium for 

good behaviour or scholarship, 

Payment for insurance. e.g The ptemtums have been 
paid up to date. 

Frerogrative, 1%?^ A peculiar privilege, e. g. 

The Lieutenant-Governor exercised the prerogative of 
mercy on behalf of the prisoner. 

PrestllTG, Influence coming from past success or 

from good antecedents, eg. Another di'iaster in Somali 
Land will be a serious blow to British prestige in 
Africa. — I,M, 

Presumably, By, or according to, presump- 

tion • very probably, e, g. The duty charged by the 
Persian Government on arms and ammunitions is pre- 
sumably very high. — Englishman, 

Print, A newspaper, e. g. The Hitabadi is a res- 

pectable vernacular print. 

Prior, Anterior j preferential j as, a prior claim. 

Pristine, } •sttfN Original j ancient. e,g, Hinduism 
has been robbed oi its pristine purity,—-/.^. 

Professional, ». A professional man,as opposed 

to an amateur, e. g. To professionals the treatise.- will 
prove of invaluable help. 
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Fruitful j as, a prolific source of social 

degradation. 

Promulsfate, j <sm^ ^ To publish j as, to 

ptomulga^e a rule or law. 

Pronounced, adf. Strongly marked j decided, e. g. 
(i) He is v&ty pronounced in his denunciations of the 
incompetence of the present Government. — I. 31, (a) 
The Globe is a pronounced anti-Indian paper. 
Pronouncement;, Declaration ; 

statement, e. g It was decided to obtain from Pundits 
authoritative on some of the debatable 

points in Hindu religion. — /. 3f, 

Propasraudaj, ^ An 

organization or plan for propagating a particular doc- 
trine or principle, e. g The Missionary has lacs upon 
lacs of subscriptions and bequests every year to carry 
on his propaganda . — /. 31, 

proplxylaotic, Preventive, e. g. The prophy-^ 

lactic power of vaccination is questioned in some 
quarters. 

Proportion, Magnitude, e. g. The evil has 

assumed an enormous proportion. 

Proscribe, To prohibit, e. g, Besf is proscri^ 

ed to the Hindus. 

Prospeot, To search, esp. for chances of 

mviiog, for precious metals, e, g. An application has 
been mide by Mr. Herkloks to the Government of 
Madras for leave to prospect for gold on the Nilghiris. 
— M, 

authority assumed 
by sopftrioc. A Thp- Czar of Russia exercises a 
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j^otectotate over the religion of his Buddhist subjects. 
—2. M. 

]Prote£fe (pro-ta-zha')^ «. [Fr.] One under 

the care and protection of another, e. g, Europeans 
and Eurasians are the favoured p*oteges of Govern- 
ment. — /. M, 

T^vots^ f One who acts for another , a represen- 

tative. e, g. He was present at the assembly by proxy, 

:Pry,^f% To peep into that which 

is closed } to inspect closely j as, to pry into other 
men's concerns. 

Pnbllclst, a 5 rr«fK‘l ^ <21315^ 

One who writes on public 
la V or on current political topics ; a journalist, e. g. 
A person who sets up for a publicist should bear in 
’mind the fact that galagali is not the be-all and end- 
all of journalism. — I. M. 

IPtllSlie (pu'ne;, adj. [Fr.] Younger or inferior 

m rank ; as, the puisnt judges of the High Court. 

Puissant, ’trnFT^j'spsrstH# Powerful , mighty, strong^ 
as, a puissant prince or empire. 

Punitive, f-aTtfr Pertaining to, involving, or inflicting, 
punishment, e. g, A punitive Police force was quartered 
upon the village. 

Purview, Limit or sphere of authority j scope, e, g. 
Our contemporary has compelled attention to matters 
which ought to be in the immediate putvuvo of the^ 
rulers and the ruled.-—/, J/. 

Pusillanimous, ^*lr55Rl ; Mean-spirited j cowatdly^ 
as, 9k pusillanimous prince ^ pusillanimous conduct 
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’Pntatlv'e^ Supposed ; 

reputed ; as, the putative father of a child ; putativet 
friends. 

^ys^otechuist One who manufactures 

fireworks. e.g. There are Indian pyrotechnists who could 
execute the order at a quarter the cost — I. M. 


Q 

Qualify, ^ 5 ^ ^ To modify ; to limit j ta 

soften ; as, to qualify a statement. 

Qiiaraiitine,C¥t5f 

The isolation of a person, house, district &c. 
afflicted with contagious disease, e, g. The traveller 
was put in quarantine. 

Quasll, To make null and void. e.g. The 

conviction was quashed. 

Quasi (kwa'*i), [L.] <7R j As if ; in a manner j 

apparently ; as, ^utuf-historical. 

Quibble, '5ITK«1 j A contemptible cavil ; a 

pretence, e. g. The Post Offlee puts forward quibbles 
when insurance is claimed for non-receipt of articles or 
for shortness of contents. — Bengalee. 

Quidnunc (L.), ws ’Pitm ^ One 

always on the lookout for news. e.g. Anglo-Indian 
quidnuncs of sort continue to assail the columns of the 
Anglo-Indian Press with verbose diatribes against the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. — /. M, 
nlabuihi A « ettlcr. e.g.’Xn give % coiupj#^ 
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RACK-RENT. 


quietus Xa the preposterous canard, the Maharajah, of 
Durbhanga has addressed the following letter to the 
Pioneer, — I, M. 

Quill- drlvei?, C^Tt% A clerk, e, g. Shoals of Bengalis 
are employed as quill-drivers in commercial houses, 
bossed by Europeans. — I. M. 

Quln^uettuial, Occurring once in five years j 

lasting five years ; as, a quinquennial settlement. 

^^Uixotlc, 'S Romantic and absurd. e,g. 

It might seem quixotic to talk of peace at a time when, 
every platform in the country and far too many pulpits 
were echoing with the outcry of the ethics of war. — 
Bengalee, 

QUOndLaiU (L), Former, e. g, B. Baptist has as- 
sumed his Hindu name of Bhabani Charan Bhatta- 
charya and plumes himself in his quondam dhuti and 
chudder , — /. M. 

Quorum (L.), m 

A number of the members of any body essential 
to transact business, e. g. The meeting resolved that 
five members should form a quorum. 

Quota, The allotted portion or share, e, g. Bengal 
has contributed her quota to the general increase. 
— /. M. 


B 

3ELaSbld,'1^^ ; Mad $ furious ; as, ' A i^abid dog ; a 
rabid jingo. 

Sadk-irotiir, Ao annual > r^nt iuisdMUNlli^ 
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full value of the thing rented; exorbitant rent. 

This, he maintained, was not due to rack-renting and 
over assessment.—/. M. 

Saoy, Spirited, e. g. The only master of a racy 

style in Bengali is Babu Bhudeb Mukherji &c.— 
Calcutta Review, 

Radical, '5lt^ Reaching the very root ; as, a radical 
reform. 

Ra^faiUllfiELll, A low, disreputable person, e, g. 

The street is full of ragamuffins. 

Rail, ; trill To use insolent or opprobri- 

ous language ; to banter, e. g. If we now and then 
rati and rave it is simply with a view to secure the 
improvements we legitimately yearn for. — 1, M, 

Rain, V. i. STH To drop like rain. e. g. The 

honours have rained upon him thick and fast — /. M. 

Rampant, Overgrowing the usual bounds ; un- 

usually prevalent, eg. Cholera is rampant at Chinsurah. 

Ransack, ^ ^ -sarl^ To search 

thoroughly, e. g. The dacoits ransacked the house from 
corner to corner. 

Rapprochement ( ra-prSsh'mong ), «. [Fr.] - 

Reunion ; a coming together ( after a misunder- 
standing). e. g. In recent years there has been a greater 
rapprochement between the Congress leaders and high 
oiKeials. — Bengalee. 

Rapt, aroctHtfSps j Transported ; ravished, e. g. 

Every one of them stood rapt In, mute silence at what 
tblctgs*tu’4i possible undet‘*the sun, — /. M, 

A rational inter- 
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RECLAIM. 


pretation. e, g. It will never do for us to be fully 
satisfied with ourselves, if we only have a good time 
during the Darga Pujah without troubling to com- 
prehend the rationale of the Pujah—/. M. 

Se (L.), prep, In the matter of 5 concerning, e, g. 
The letter re tne proposed H. E, School is not forth- 
coming. 

Seactiouary, Tending 

to, or implying, reaction ; opposing progress j as, reac~ 
tionary measures. 

Seassnre, j 'SfWtsi To assure anew - 

to give confidence ti. e, g. His Honor has done much 
to reassure the public. — /. M, 

Sebate, ^ j j Deduction j abatement j dis- 

count, e. g, A rebate of 5 per cent, is allowed for prompt 
payment. 

Sebut, To oppose by argument or proofs 

e. g. Dr. Duncan effectively rebutted most of these 
charges. — /. M, 

SeoalOltiraiLt, Showing opposition ; as, recalci- 

trant tribesmen. 

Seooss, Tlcfrtr j Remission of business , 

vacation, e. g, (i) During the recess at lunch time the 
different sections of the community mixed with one 
another with extreme cordiality. — Bengalee, (a) yhe 
institution has just re-opened after the summer recess. 
3S»eolierclfe .Ex' 

quisite ; rare ; as, a recherche dinner. , 

SbOlalu, ^ To call back ,fr<?i» error pr yioai 

to reform }. ■ as, to reclaim a criminal trib«|ji 
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To bring into a state fit for cultivation j a% 
to reclaim waste lands. 

Jteoondite^ ^ Secret ; profound ; as, recondite 

causes of things ; recondite studies. 

Secoup, To make good 5 to indemnify, e, g'. 

It may or may not be within the power of the planters 
to recoup themselves in this way in time. — Statesman, 

Aecrimluation, A counter-charge or accusa- 

tion. e, g. Mutual recrimination seems to be the order 
of the day at The Hague just now. — Globe. 

Jtecrudescence, increased seve- 

nty of a disease after temporary remission, e, g. Plague 
recrudescence is far too much in evidence in the 
Western Presidency. — i. M. 

tB»ed-liailded, In the very act, as if with red 

or bloody hands, e. g. The thief was caught redr-handed. 

JRedouud ^'SH To be sent 

back by reaction ; to come as a result, e. ( t ) 
The honor done to our religion ultimately redounds to 
God, — Rogers. (2) It redounds to the credit of the 
German Government and the German Press, that 
they have, under a very grave provocation, preserved 
their temper.—/. M, 

Aed-tape, Ttwt Official formality, e. g. 

The incident shows the hide-bound character of 
official routine and red-tape, 

Aeliez, Reflection j a copy, e, g. C^) A 

great man is the refiex of the energies of his time.—/, 
(a), A sovereign in a free country can on’y be the 
reflex, of the* opinion pf h«s people. — Bengalee. 
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RELAPSE. 


Sefasal 'Sic.st 'srf^PFt^ The right of 

taking in preference to others, e. g. Sir Andrew 
Fraser, a persona grata with Lord Curzon, was offered 
the refusal of the appointment, while Sir John Wood- 
bum was yet alive M, 

Iteiplme (rS-zhSm'), «. [Fr.] Form of government • 
administration, e. g. A new municipal regime has 
commenced. — /. M. 

Rehabilitate, ^ 

^srfq'^rf^ <^^5T*f«t ^1 To restore to former position, 
rights, or privileges, e, g. The nation has set 
about the task of rekabtlitating itself. 

Rehash, Something 

made up of materials tormerly used. e. g. A good deal 
more follows to the same effect, most of it being only a 
rehash of Lord George Hamilton’s arguments and 
assertions. — /. M. 

Reinstate, ^ To place in a former 

state, e, g. The officer who had been dismissed from 
the service was reinstated in his appointment. 

Reia, A nobleman • a patrician, e. g. All the 

European gentry and reises of the town graced the 
occasion with their presence. — /. M. 

Reiterate, ^ ^ Tirt To repeat again 

and again ; to say or do* repeatedly, 0 .^. The Muai- 
cipal Magistrate reiterated his former 0|»ln{on of the 
man’s character. — /. M, 

Relapse, traff Fall beck into 

a former bad state, either of body or ' morals^ e. g. 
China is not likely x.o relapse into her 'bld^ ^leSilMSb* 
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again because of the death of an individual states- 
man. — I, M, 

Seleffate, To consign, e. g-. (i) Government 

has relegated Mr. Chatter ji to the pension list. (2; The 
work of the judge is relegated to the spare moments 
&c. — Bengalee. 

Selictj A widow, e. g Lady Paul is the relict of 

the late Sir Gregory Charles Paul. 

Sexiia]id,^tt<St^^ To recommit or send back, e, gt 
(i) The District Magistrate remanded the case for 
trial by the Deputy Magistrate. — /. M, (2) The pri- 
soner was remanded to jail. 

Keiuinlsoence, Recollection, e. g. In parts the- 

lecture is a chatty ooe where Mr. Anderson’s own' 
personal administrative and private reminiscences are 
concerned. — I, M. 

i&exiilSB^ ; '®l 5 n?Tfi?rf% Slack j negligent, e. g. It 

could not be laid to the charge of British owners 
that they had been remiss m doing their doty.— Globe, 

Semit. ^ To pardon j to relax, e. g. 

The fine imposed upon the accused has been remitted. 

^ To , transmit, as money, e. g. Rupees ten 
was remitted to Mr. B. 

Senaiss^oe (Fr.), i 

m.evival. e, g. We must direct our best efforts towards 
bringing about the religious renaissance of our beloved 
mothedabd.-^i. M, 

SSifittllltKMtl:. fhe act of rendering or returning. 

e g. The generous poliqy of rendition has been abun- 
dandy achieved,-—/. M. 
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'AepresentatlTe, adj, Bearing the character 

or power of others ; as^ a representative man ; a re* 
presentative gathering. 

'lEbeprieve, '5r*^fK To delay the 

execution of a criminal j as, to reprieve a prisoner. 

Jteptlle, Grovelling j mean, e, g. It is no invention 
of the ** reptile Native Press.” — I, M. 

^Repudiate. To reject, e. g. And do yon 

really mean to be so blind to your own future as to 
repudiate the offer f — 1. M. 

'Se^nest, (acsrfSR Demand, e. g. The ploughs are 
much in tequest amongst all those who are interested 
in agriculture.—/. M, 

Sie^nlBltlon, To require j to demand. 

e, g. We should not be surprised, if some grimy day, 
the Sanskrit College in Calcutta requisitions a Euro- 
pean Principal.—/. M. n. Demand, e. g. 

Metals were in great requisition, and copper, tin 
and steel, ail show a big business. — Englishman. 
f®Tf^ ^ ; Wtf% A written request or 

invitation • demand, e.g, (i) A requisition for a public 
meeting. { 2 ) The owners were called upon to clear the 
jungle but somehow or other they have contrived to 
evade a compliance with the rsquisition^T. ** 

R>eBClnd, ^1 To annul j to countermand. ,s, g. 
Mr. Dutt ,h^s rescinded th^ order he pV|C)b 4 wltb 
a European drm in Calcutta. 

39»e8tatiraxit (Fr.), . cTStW^il^ An , eating-hotaaf. . a .g. 
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Dozsns of vegetarian restaurants have sprang into 
existence in England. — /. M. 

Restive, Unwilling to go 
forward j obstinate. «. g. The horse grew restive. 

Resame (ra zu-ma), ». [Fr.] An abstract 

or summary, e. g. The latest contribution of our 
London correspondent gave our readers an excellent 
resume of Mr. Caine's powerful speech in the House of 
Commons. — I. M. 

Resuscitate, To revive , as, to resuscitate 

a dying institution. 

Ret, (?*rR, To expose hemp, jute, %tc. 

to moisture. 

Retreucli, To cut off ; to reduce or 

curtail ; as, to retrench expenses. 

Retrogfrade, To go or move backward. 

e. g. If it could be shown that India has retrograded in 
material prosperity under our rule we stand self-con- 
demned &c. — I. M. adj. Tending or 

serving to move in backward or contrary direction ; 
contrary • as, a retrograde step. 

Retrospective, 'Sf-gts ^ ^ Having re- 

ference to what is past. e. g. The order had retrospect 
iive effect. 

Revert, tSfssjt’tsR To return, e. g, (i) Messrs. Hoare 
iMiller & Co. have reverted to the original starting time 
of the down steamers from Colna. (2^ Dewan Bahadur 
S. R'. I. Minister to the state of Baroda, has been per- 
mitted to revert to his permanent appointment as 
Inspector-General of Registration, Madras. — /. M, 

ROVOltiz&ff, j 1f*rm Shocking ; repulsive, e. g. 
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ROLLING-STOCK. 


The indecency and ribaldry exhibited on occasions 
like these are most revolting to all sense of decorum 
and propriety. — /. M. 

'Alfe^ j Prevailing ; current ; abun- 

dant. e.g. (i) Malarial fever is rife in this part of the 
country just now. (2) Speculation is tife as to who 
should succeed Lord Curzon. (3) Complaints are rife 
against him of arbitrary and oppressive assessment. — 
LM. 

Siffllt, v.t, To put right, e.g. Lord 

Curzon has righted a few individual wrongs. — I,M. adv. 
Very. eg. They are right glad if they can shift 
to find shade during the day and any sort of cover at 
night to keep them from freezing. — I.Hf. 

Riparian, Belonging to, or situated on, a 

river bank ; as, riparian municipalities ; tipaiian 
zemindars. 

Rivet, ^ j JS To fasten j to make firm. e.g, 
(l) Pubhc attention was riveted on the actions of both 
Governments of India and Bengal. (2) It served to 

rivet more closely the bonds of mutual regard and 
loyalty. 

Role (Fr.), ^ 5 ^ 

The part performed by an actor in a play j any action 
or duty performed (or character assumed) by a person. 
e.g. (l) He played the role of. a prophet. (2) Tfic 
Prince knows how to sustain the role of royalty.— 

I.U. 

Rollinsr-stook, Tbe sto?:e tof 

lopomoftivc^ c^rriagea, &c. pf a railway, 1|y| 
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rolling-stock was seriously damaged as a result of the 
accident. 

Zbonifll-liewn, Not nicely finished ; 

rude ; unpolished, e. g. Not that his poems were mere 
rougk-kewn ballads of itinerant minstrelsy. — I. M, 

ztoundly, Openly , plainly, e. g. 

The brethren are deaf to these exhortations and only 
abuse each other the more roundly, on the platform 
and in the Press, — P, M. Gazette 

Rowdyism, Noisy blackguardism ; 

turbulence, e. g. There were many exhibitions of 
rowdyism on the part of the students. 

Ruefnlly^ Sorrowfully, e. g. Our 

contemporary ruefully confesses that the reprcsenta- 
tijns of the Defence Association are no vapourings of 
the Congresswallas &c, — I, II, 

Rumpus, A disturbance , noise and confu- 

sion. e. g. There was a great rumpus in connection 
with the zemindar! seat in the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 

Ruse ( ruuz ),n. [ Fr. ] j Stratagem ; trick. 

e. g. Lord Dufiferin earmarked Theebaw’s Burma 
Kingdom and got it by a ruse more than by strength 
of arms. — /, M, 

s 

Saddle, To load ; to encumber, e. g. India 

is saddled with about the costliest administration that 
the world has ever seen. 

Safe«oouduot, w 
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SAPIENT, 


A writing, pass- 

port, or guard graoted to a person to enable him to 
travel safely through a hostile country, e. g. The Boer 
representatives were granted a safe-conduct through the 
British lines. — I.M. 

Safeguard, Wi To defend ; to protect. Sir 
M. Bhojvnaggri may be trusted to safeguard the best 
interests of his people. — I.M. 

Salient, Prominent j conspicuous ; 

striking ; as, salient features ; salient points. 
Sandwich, v.t. ^ To place between 

two layers , to fit between two objects, e. g. In order 
to prevent the speeches being spoilt by too much 
speech-making the toasts were sandwiched with songs 
— /Jf. n. (7f S ''i-StTs 

A man who perambulates the 
streets being enclosed between two placarded boards. 
€.g The Earl of Shaftesbury desired to say a word on 
behalf of a very respectable body of men, ordinarily 
called s zndwiches .'* — Times, 

Sang-fircid (sang-frwo'), «. [Fr.)'§trt%§i ; Coolness; 
indifference ; calmness, e.g. (i) Ram heard the sad news 
with sang-froid. (3) Pdr.D Koster^s sang-froid, however, 
did not desert him at this critical moment. — Statesman^ 
Sanitarian, A promoter 

of sanitary reforms. e,g. Doctors and sanitarians hav>e 
unreservedly confessed that th^y are now, with several 
years of plague experience, no wiser than before,— /.ilf* 
Sapient, J Wise ; sagacious » as, a sapient 

official. 
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Sansculotte (sanz-kse-iot'J, n. [Fr.] 

C=f?F^-^ -^Prr% 

A fellow without breeches j 
a tagged fellow j — a name given m scorn, during 
the French Revolution, by the aristocratic party to 
the extreme republican party, who rejected breeches as 
a badge peculiar to the upper classes. Hence, 

^rf%»An extreme republi- 
can, eg, (i) The crowds, of course, if not sansculottes , 
were sans collars, — London Exchange. ( 2 ) The king and 
his adherents had good grounds to tear the sansiulattes, 
for they were so excited as to become bereft of reason. 
— T. Craven. 

Saturate, ^*25" To fill j to impregnate • 
to soak, eg, (i) The Kngh-.h mind was then saturated 
with the belief that laissez-fatre was the highest note 
,of statesmanship. — I.M. (.2) Innumerable flocks and 
herds covered that vast expanse of emerald meadow 
saiutated with the moisture of the Atlantic. — 
Macaulay, 

Saturnalia CL), '«r^ '5rt?:sitw ^ ^ A 

period or occasion of unrestrained license and enjoy- 
ment. e.g. A Sankirtao ceremony is not a Saturnalia, 

Savant (sav-ang'), «• [Fr.] j A man o£ 

let^rning. e.g. It has hitherto been believed by savants 
that Central Asia was the cradle of the human race.— 
Bengalee. 

^avolr-fairc (sav-wor,-far'j, «. [Fr.] 5 

Ability j tact, eg^ Dr. Mulhck has an original intelli- 
8 
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gence, a correct judgment, and savoir-faire in the prac- 
tice oi his science, — I.M, 

Scant, adj. Not full J hardly suffi- 

cient ; as, scant consideration. 

ScapesToat, f^fKt 

^ ^-'sfsTr ^f«* a goat on 

which, once a yi-ar, the Jewish high-ptie'-t placed sym- 
bolically his own sins and those of the people and 
which was then suffered to escape into the wilderne-s j 
one who suffers for the faults of others, e. g. Poor, help- 
less clerks are often made veritable scapegoats for all 
sorts of sins of omission and commission. 

Scapegrrace, -wr ^ j A wild 

graceless, or worthless person, eg. A wilder, idler scape- 
grace she never knew.— 

Sceptical, Doubtful, e. g. The fact makes us 

sceptical about the prut'ence of the coutse.— Bengalee. 

Scion, Ajoung member of a family, e.g, 

Babu A. T. Gossam is a saon of the Gossain family at 
Seram pore. 

Scorpion, ^ A whip with points like a scor- 

pion's tail. e. g. The Tesildars do not scruple to chas- 
tise the defaulters with scorpions,— -I.M, 

Scotch, ^ To wound superficially, e, g. 

Monotony, if nothing else, would first scotch and then 
kill such a system &c.' — Statesman. 

Scot-free, L't, Free from scot or payment; un- 
taxed. Hence, Unhurt; safa e,g. 

The officer to blame escaped scot-fre*t 
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•Scout, V. t. ^1 To sneer at ; to reject 

with disdain ; as, to scout an idea. «. '©^5^ A person 
employed in war to gain information of the movements 
and condition of an enemy j a spy. eg. Are there Boer 
spies and scouts in India also ? — l,M. 

Scrihe, A writer, e. g. There is an exodus j only 

the newspaper settles take no note of it. — I.M. 

Scum, Refuse , dregs, e, g. The great and 

the innocent are insulted by the scum and refuse of the 
people. — Addison. 

Scurrilous, “srlt®! j Indecent ; opprobrious j 

as, a scurrilous writing j a scurrilous paper. 

Scurvy, adj. j Vile j mean, e, g. Lord George 
Hamilton is playing India yet another scurvy trick. — 
I.M. 

'Seance (^a'ings), «. [Fr.] 

The sitting of an assembly ; a meeting of spiri- 
tualists for the consultation of spirits, e. g. She advised 
all to regard spiritualistic seances as hurtful and to 
avoid them, — 1, M, 

iSearcli-llgltt, 

A powerful electric arc-light, the beam from which 
caft be concentrated and radiated in any desired 
direction, e. g. (l) A search-light flashes now here, 
trow there. (2) No search-light has yet been turned 
on the dark state of things in the interior of Burdwan, 
— Bengalee, 

recede, i W ^ To go away ojr 

withdraw ; to separate one's self. e. g. The mofussU 
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zemindars will secede from the British Indian Asssocia" 

Segresfate^ To separate from 

others, e.g. Human travellers can ne segregated and 

put in quarantine. But what of monkey travellers f 

IM. 

Seismic, 51 ^^ Pertaining to an earthquake j 

Tis ; a seismic disturbance , a seismic shock. 

Semblance, Likeness , resemblance, e.g. 

Cl) Semblance of viitue. (2) Sir Hector Macdonald 
was, at no tune, under even the semblance of an arrest. 
—I.M. 

Send-ofiT, A start as on a journey, eg. The 

scheme had a good send-off 9X. the ManMon House last 
Tuesday.— /./If. A larewell e.g. Dr, Mullick wa^' 
accorded a cordial send-off by his professional friends 
'n Madras, — I.M. 

Senile, ^ Aged. e. g. In this countr;, a mao who has 
passed his $ 5th year is supposed to De perfectly senile, 
— Bengalee. 

Sentexiticnsly, ^ BneH. and energetically - 

with striking brevity, e.g. It is im-jr own i lame, an 
English Exchange sententioUsly avers if th. y are not 
always recognised in the casuklty and Victoria Cross 
lists. — I.M. 

Seriatim (L.), adv. j In regular ordetj 

one after another, e.g. It is’nbt worth while going into 
that stateiQient setiai£m.—-I.M, 

Sexloclliiire, ttn The.raising of HIk woraia 

J^erio-comical, 'S Pe* taking fcotb 
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of seriousness and sport, e. g‘. The whole thing would 
have been completely serto-comical had Lord Curzon 
sent a valedictory telegram. — I,M. 

Set-off; Something placed against as an 

equivalent, e^. As a set-off" lor this increase the strength 
of two Cavalry Regiments has been reduced by 200 
sowars. — I,M, 

SlXOike d own, A temporary bed. e. g. I he station 

master was good enough to give me a shakedown for 
the night. 

Skadow (colloq.), S To 

follow constantly and watch carefully j as, to shadow 
a political suspect. 

Sbaui; «. ^ A pretence j imposture, e, g. The 

new regime is one of shows and shams and some day 
there will come an awful crash. — I.M.adj. 

Pretended j false j as, a sham Liberal Government j 
a sham fight. 

.Skarp-set; Affected by keen hunger ; ravenous. 

e,g. (l) A wolf sharp-set. (z) I was too sharp-set to be 
nice. 

‘Skeet-anchor, <2fsftsf ; c*R Chief support j 

last refuge. «. g. Habits of truth and honesty serve as 
sheet anchors in the stormy sea of life. 

To put aside, e. g. The 
question of constructing a bridge over the Churn! river 
at the Anstolla ghat has been shelved for the present. 
^IM. 

Slllhholeth, Password } watcnworo. e. We 
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shall not be put off with vague political shibboleths of 
non possumus, — Bengalee, 

SMlly* shally, j Foolish trifling j 

irresolution, e. g. There was no hesitation, no shilly. 

shallying on the part of the Maharaj Kumar &c. 

I.M. 

Sllip-sliape. In a seaman-like man- 

ner ; hence, neatly arranged, e, The page puts things 
in my room ship-shape. 

Shop-llftiHiTf C^t^T Lifting or 

stealing anything from a shop. e. g. The prisoner stood 
charged with skop-lt/ting, 

Shrapnel, cstt®!! A shell filled with musket-ball-s 
which, when the shell explodes, are projected still 
further, e.g. Is the limit of civilization reached by 
mountain guns, shells and shrapnels ? — I. M, 

Sio, adv. So , thus — printed within brackets in 

quoted matter to show that the ongrinal is being cor- 
rectly reproduced, even though incorrect or wrong. — 
Chambers, e. g. Two bodies of troops are making a 
parallel march towards Yalu Pflug (sic), — I. M, 

Sift, tESr To examine closely, e, g. 

This is a matter which ought to be clearly sifted. 

Slsruificant, J Expressive of 

meaning ^ worthy of consideration noteworthy, 
e.g.i^i') That he should have done so immiidiatiSy 
after the famine is significant. (2) it is significant that 
justice has, in almost every ' instance, been found to* be 
on the side of the men on strike,—/, M. 

SlUedore, <?rr ’tf'eifi ' 








^ ^ An office with salary but without work. 
e. g. The post of the custodian of the military goal was 
really a sinecute, — Statesman, 

Slngsougf, Drawiling, monotonous; as, stng^ 

song entertainments. 

Sll^dlX, Fascinating ; alluring, e. g. The credulous 

people who listened to the voice of unscrupulous 

coolie recruiters had to expiate their folly. — I, M, 

Slldlng-scale, 3 R A scale of 

payment (of wages, duties, etc.), varying with the state 
of the market ; as, a sliding-scale of duties. 

Slipshod, Careless, e g.ii) Slipshod manners, 

(a) He was rather slipshod in speech. 

Smack, Ttf ^ To have a taste j to have a 

quality, e. g. Does not this whole affair smack of a 
crooked business policy ? — /. M. 

^mattering, 'sns A slight or superficial know- 

ledge. e. g. Hemanta has a smattering of the English 
language. 

Smouldei?, To burn slowly or without 

vent e. g. The fire will continue to smoulder for years 
to come. — I. M. 

Smuggle, srl ^ ^ ^ ; 

^?rl To import or export without paying 
the legal duty ; to convey secretly. e.g, (i) Mr. H. was 
charged with having smuggled opium. 12) How was 
^bc Eqropean newspaper which created this little storlm 
smuggled injto the camp ?- — /, M. 

So* yery j in a high degree, e. g. He is so good. 
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■51^ Well j the fact being so. e. g. So the Plague at last 
has made its way to Europe. — I. M, 

Sol-dlsant ^swo-ds-zong'), adj. [Fr.] ^ Self- 

styled j pretended, e. g. These sot-dtsant sadhus hide 
a good deal of roguery beneath their sackcloth and 
ashes. 

Solatium C ss-l^'shi-um ), n. [L.] Any com- 

pensation, e. g. Rs. 100 was given to the un- 
fortunate man as a solatium for the ill-usage he had 
suffered. 

Specific, adj, Tending to specify cr 

make particular j definite j as, a specific statement j a 
specific offence. «. An infallible remedy, e.g. 

Ipecacuanha is regarded by allopaths as a specific for 
Dysentery. 

Specious, SICS? Apparently true * 

plausible, e, g. It is a specious form of reasouing td 
assert, that because here and there a black sheep is to 
be met with, therefore, the whole flock is made up of 
black sheep.— 7 . M, 

Speculate, j «fJt^ ’iRi To consider j to theo- 

rise ; to contemplate. It is idle to speculate upon 
the qualifications of these pet officers of Mr. Handley. 
— /. M. To traffic for great profit j as, to 

speculate in tea or in bank- 4 tock. 

Sjbell, V. t. Tito'S i To supply the 

place of ; to mean. e. g. But Expansion in riches and 
power for one individual or State necessarily spells xht 
diminution of the power 4 nd riches of another.—/. Ait, 
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«. *ft®Tl A turn of work j as a spell at the pumps. 

A short period ; a*, a spell of cold weather. 

SpeU-bound. ; csrtft^ Arrested or locked up by 
a spell or charm , fascinated, e, g. His charming elo- 
quence kept us all spall-bound to the spot where we 
sat. — /. M, 

Spice, ^ A small quantity, e, g. “He had a spi<x 

of ambition in his composition.” 

.Spooney, Weak-minded j silly, t. g. It is these 

“spooney'* specimens of Indian royalty who bring dis- 
credit to this country.— /. M. 

Sporadic, 

Scattered , breaking out here and 
there. e.g. Elsewhere sporadic, cases of plague only are 
repor ed.— /. M. 

Sprinlclinsr> ^ A small number or 

quantity, e, g. (i) There was an intelligent and appre- 
ciative audience with a fair sprinkling of Europeans. — 
/. M. (3) There was only a sprinkling of ram here on 
Tuesday last. 

Spurious, Not genuine j counterfeit ; false j 

as, a spurious coin ; spurious imitations ; spurious 
labour pains. 

Square, V. /. To accord or agree, e. g. There 

is a natural tendency for the exports of a country to 
square with its imports, — Bengalee, v. t. To fit. 

e. g. They would rise immensely in Indian estimation 
by squaring precept with j ractice. — /. M. 

Sqneaxuisll, Fastidious j over-nice j scru- 

pulous, t. g. Indeed it is a general complaint that the 
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latter Government have been ov^t-squeamisk in this 
iriatter. — I. M. 

Sta^grer, To shock, a g. The bill which 

England has already paid both in men end money has^ 
indeed, been such as to stagger humanity. — /. M. 

Stole, j Not new or fresh j as, a stale bread. 

Vapid or taste! es'. The present administra- 

tion is helplessly stale and moribund. — Bengalee, 

Stolk, ^ To walk with high and proud stepr. 
e. g. Famine is stalking ovei the country. 

StalkluST-lLOrse, A mask or pretence, e. g, 

Hypocri'.y is the devil’s stalking-hor^e, under an affec- 
tation of simplicity and religion.— L' Estrange, 

Stamina, J *11^ The principal strength or support 
of anything. CO Whatever may be adduced with 
regard to the shortcomings of our army, wan t of pluck 
and want of stamina are not among them. — Statesman. 
(2) A man that posse<)Ses true mental stamina soon 
lifts himself above the limitations of birthright &c.— - 
I.M, 

Stampede, To run away 

through a sudden fright, e. g. The horses stampeded, n, 
'Stif Flight caused by panic, e, g. The stampede 

caused by the enforcement of plague regulations in 
.Calcutta was unprecedented in the annals of the 
metropolis. 

Status, j *tW Condition • rank, a g. American 
women are trying their best to knproye thp status of 
their Indian sisters. 

Stove, To delay, e. g. An appeal to the copntry 
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and a ne# general election cannot be any longer 
staved off, — I. M. 

Stay-at-liome. Home keeping J as, staf-at- 

home ministers j stay-at-home propensities. 

Stentorian, ^61^ ^ Very loud ; as, stentorian 
voice. Able to utter a very loud sound j as, 

stentorian lung®. 

Stepplngf-stone, ^snr ^ ^ Ttwl 'ttisr sri 

^^iSsrSl' (?f ^ ^ ^ A stone to keep the feet 

above the water or mud in walking. Hence, 

A means of progress or further advancement. 
e, g (i) A sound and complete system of education is 
the only stepping-itone to national greatnes®. — /. M. ( 2 ) 
He ( Mr. Cotton ) came to Assam too late in life, per- 
haps to make it the stepping-stone to higher Indian 
ambitions, — Pioneer, 

Stereotyped, Fixed ; unchangeable. 

c, g, (i) Stereotyped opinions. ( 2 ) Others complain that 
our aims are getting crystallised and our methods 
stereotyped , — /. M. 

Stifle, ^ To choke ; to suppress. 

e,g. Sordid considerations of self-advancement are 
ever ready to stijle the voice of our conscience. — 1, M. 

Stipendiary, Receiving stipend or settled 

pay j 'as, a stipendiary magistrate. 

SCOlid, . Hopelessly insensible or stupid, e, g, 

EveO the veriest menial who is usually so stolid about 
Royalty has loved his Queen. — I. M, 

aflPtnit-lnoedvfi?^ j c*1tW Rigid or strict 

in opihion, manners' ' or 'morals. e,g. In these hard 
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times some of our poorer countrymen are glad enough 
to obtain a situation on any terms and they cannot 
a£ford to be strait-laced. — I. M. 

'StransTle, ’tN sil ’iRi ; ^ 

To smother j to stifle j to suppress, e, g. The new 
Calcutta Municipal Act has strangled Local Self- 
Government — /. M. 

Stricture^ j A critical remark j censura 

e.g Severe strictures were passed on Mr. Pennell. 

:Stllltif7» Make a fool of. e. Perhaps 

S>r John Woodburn would scarcely have been so 
accommodating, if he had known how the Board had 
stultified itself. — 1. M. 

'-Stumbling-block, ^1^*1 Any cause 

of stumbling or tripping $ that which causes to err. e, g. 
The custom of child-marriage stands a stumbling-block 
in the path of our national progress, — /. M. 

:Sabma]rlX1.0, ». A vessel navigable under water. 

Submit, 5^1 To state re-pectfully. e. g. We 

humbly submit that it is not a question of revenge.-— 
I.M. 

Snbom ( sub-orn' ), To procure private- 

ly or indirectly ; as, to suborn evidence. 

Stibpoezta (L), RlR To command the attendance 
of a person in court by a legal writ under a penalty 
in case of disobedience, The magistrate decided 
to subpesna the complainant's husband to give evidence 
in the case. 

.Substantiate, ^ To, .prove or.ooft* 

Arm*; as, to substantiate a charga 
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Substantive. Enduring j permanent j as, a 

substantive appointment. 

Substratum, An under stratum or layer • a 

fundamental element, e, g There is a substtatum of 
truth in this story. 

Suffragette (suf-fra-jet')# c»# <21(1^ 

A woman who agitates for the grant of parliamentary 
votes to women e. g, yesterday morning, 

set fire to an empty house at Beckenham.— /. D. News. 

Suggest, To introduce indirectly to the 

thoughts } to offer for consideration, e. g. The magnifi- 
cence of the pro}<*ct has been fully appreciated although 
certain difficulties have suggested themselves. — /. 3 f. 

Suite ( swet ), n. [Fr] CTFt^ The 

retinue and attendants of a distinguished personage. 
e,g. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and suite 
arrived at Culna on the evening of the 4th instant. 

Sup, ( ^ To have enough of j to be 

satiated with ( used generally in a bad sense ). e. g. (l) 
They have supped full of plunder and rape. (2) If we 
baye so tar escaped the plague in Bengal we have 
supped full of horrors in other respects. — 1 . 31 , 

Superannuated, '^wt’tr j Impaired 

or disqualified by old age or infirmity j as, a supers 
hnnuaied police officer. 

Supernumerary, Exceeding the number or 

quantity stated j as, a supernumerary officer j super- 
numerary Aaties. 

Supersede, To displace ; to replace, e. g. 
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It will be little short of a scandal if Mr. Gupta is 
superseded. — Bengalee. 

Supervene, To occur, e. g Cholera has 

supervened and carries away more victims than the 
plague ever did. 

Suplueness, Negligence j indolence. 

e. g The supineness of the police is inexplicable. — 
Bengalee, 

Supplement, v. t. # C'lf’f ^^1 To supply j to 

addto. (ff. (i) We have no doubt that Government 
efforts in the way of relief will he largely supplemented 
■by private charity.—/. M. n. An addi- 

tion ; as, a supplement to a newspaper. 

.Surveillance, j inspection, c.^. The 

old offender is under police surveillance. 

Syllabus, An abstract or compendium, e, g. 

The study of Sanskrit occupies only a subsidiary place 
in the ^llabus of the Civil Service Ex tmlnation. — I.M. 

T 

Tabernacle, A tent j a temporary abode. 

e. g. None of those gentlemen, who occupied separate 
tabernacles^ could get any good by remaining alone^ 
as each was dependent on others.— /. O. News. 

Taboo, Wl To prohibit ^ to interdict, e. This 
should be proof enough that the Congress is not tabooed 
by the authorities &c.— Indian Engineering, 

Tame. i Spiritless j dull, e, g. The remain- 

ing match, SovaBazar vs. Tajhat was a tame affair.*— 
/, D, News, 
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Tamper, To meddle, e.g. It was felt that 

It would be dangerous to lamper with the existing law 
which had been in force tor so many year^. — /. M. 

Tangible, Perceptible ; capable of being 

pobbesseo or realized, c. g. Our society absolutely needs 
reform — reform which is calculated to produce tangible 
results, — /. M. 

Tantamonnt, Amounting to ; equivalent. 

e, g. That, however, might be tantamount to suggesting 
the adoption of Jesuitical practice^ — Pioneer, 

'Taskmaster, j ^ 

One whose office is to assign tasks ; 
one who imposes a task or burdens with labour, a. 
it is said that he was aho a very hard taskmaster and 
used to beat his men mercilessly. — Times of Assam. 

Teem, To be full, e, g. Our newspapers have 

always teemed with the complaints of Indian passen- 
gers. — I. M. 

Teeming, Overflowing , as, the teeming millions 

under the sway of our rulers. 

Teetotal, Pledged to entire abstinence 

trom iotoxicacing drinks, e, g. He is as much teetotal 
as any public school buy. 

Telling, Highly effective j as, a ielli^ speech 

or representation. 

'Tentative, Experimental ^ as, a tentative 

measure. 

^territorials, ». Soldiers belonging to the Territorial 
Army or Force, a tully equipped and self-contained 
English volunteer army which lOok the place ot the 
old Volunteers ( i860 — 1908 ) in 1908. 

Tete-a-tete C ti.t'-a-i5i,' ), ». [Fr.] A 

private conversation, e. g^ You will forgive me, Philip, 
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for interrupting your tete-a-tete, but may I ask what 
is the meaning of this ? — H. R. Haggard. 

TMnsklmied, Sensitive J irritable, e. g. The 

bureaucracy have become more thinskmned t^An evtr 
and will tolerate no criticism whatever of their con- 
duct and acts and measures. — I, M. 

Threadbare, Worn to the naked thread ; 

hackneyed ; as, a thrtadbaie coat ; a threadbare subject. 

Thresh, * 1 ^ ^ To beat out grain from the 

stiaw ; to beat off. e. g. (i) We want the rights of the 
question to be fully threshed out.— /. M, (2) The 
literature on famine has thoroughly threshed out the 
matter. — Bengalee. 

Tirade, A strain of censure or reproof, e. g. It 

was scarcely to be expected that the tirade against 
the Hospital Nur«e by one Miss Johnston would go 
unanswered. — /. D. News, 

Titbit, A choi.e little bit j as, slender titbits 

of intormation. 

Toady, A mean flatterer ; a sycophant, 

e, g, JPernaps it is a greater eye-opener tor Lord 
CurzonS toadies in the Tory Press. — I. M. 

To-do, Bustle j ado ; as, a mighty to do about a 

trifle. 

Toothsome, Pleasant to the taste ; palatable, 

e. g. il) A tooihstome quarrel. (2) Though less /co/A- 
some to me they were wholesome for me. — Fulhr, 

Torpedo, A submarine weapon of offence, charged wilh 
an explosive, and possessing powers of locomotion — in 
distinction to a submarine mine, which is stationary 
and sunk at the entrance to a harbour or in a sea for 
defensive purpose®. 

Tortuous, W 5 Winding • a«, the tdrtuous courses 
of metropolitan politics ; tortuous methods of ergu** 
ment. 
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*Totlt, Wt^TT®! One who looks out for customers, e.g". The 
only remeay !■> t) eli niiiate from the Lahore bar such 
legal practitioners as m»ki use of fovts. — Englishman. 

Tradition, Jfrfsf . Name ; reputation, e, g. It is to 
be hoped that the Calcutta Detective Pol’ce will prove 
true to their traditions — Bengalee, 

Traduce, fSptfi To calumniate ; to defame, e.g. The 
enemies of the gallant soldier have done ti eir utmost 
to traduce him in the eyes of hts countrymen. — I.M. 

Transpire, To become public, e. g. The 

proceedings of the Council have not yet transpired. 

To occur. e.g. What transpired at the inter- 
view between the Czar and Lhamas is not known. — 
I M. 

Travesty, A burlesque 

translation or imitation of a wor^ , a parody, e.g. How 
utterly these statements were a travesty of actual facts 
has appeared during the last few da 5 S. — I.3f. 

Trencliant, Sharp ; severi ; as, trenchant 

wit ; tf enchant criticism. 

Trend, <?irt^ Tendency e.g. We fear th<it the trend oi 
events will make Lord Curzon's holiday trip to Europe 
a thing of remote probability — r.M. 

Tribulation, (3Hi Severe affliction ; dis'ress. 
There has been nothing doi e to afftr 1 them some re- 
lief in the cruel tribulation which has be alien them. — 
LM. 

Tronaaeau(iro68.s3'), [Fr.]5ic^t^ Wi The 

lighter articles of a I ride's outfi*, The total cost 

Q 
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o( this particular doh’s trousseau is £ 140 , one dress 
alone costing neirly £ 30 . — Ttt-Btis. 

Truckle, To yield meanly, e, g. Up- 

start and uaregei. crate Anglo-Icdians have roundly 
taken him to task for this truckling to mere native 
sentiment. — / M, 

Truculent^ "511% J Very fierce ; ruth- 

less , barbarous , as, a truculent European indigo 

planter. 

Truism, w A plainer selt-evident truth, e.g. 

It is a truism tnat there can be no economic or indus- 
trial development without capita), — I.M. 

Trnm;^oard, A card of triumph, c.g. One of the 

Afgan Prinres was now kept by Russia as a kind of 
trumpeard to be played in time of need against Eng- 
land.— I.M. 

Turncoat^ One who abandons hie 

principles or party, e. g. He and his tellows who had 

uttered nothing base, were yet political turncoats.—^ 
E. Dowden. 

Turning-point, (?i 

’TOT '$t^ i he point upon which a question turns, and 
which decides a case, e. g. The validity of the adop- 
tion is the turning-point in the case ^ 

A grave and critical period, eg. This was the turnifig- 
point of Pitt’s life. — Macaulay. 

Twelve-montli, A . year. e. g. Of what use is 

this information after the Isipsc of z tzifelve-mantk f 

T,M. 
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^Typical, Emblematic.#.^. This is, indeed, a 

iyptcal case of Municipal zulu7n,—I.M, 


TJ 


"UblOLUitons, Being every vvhere. e. g. Pick- 

pockets are a ubiquitous race 

Ukase (u A Russian 

proclamation or decree having the iorce of law. #. g. 

An imperial ukase has oeen issued calling out large 
bodies of Russian re>.ervists in VVe^item Russia. — I.3I, 

Ultimatum (L.), israK A final proposal, which, 
if not accepted, will be tolloved by nostile proceedings. 
e.g. England and Japan have sent an ultimatum \a 
'Russia on the Mancnurian question, — I.M. 

Unadvised, Imprudent j as, an unadvised 

step. 

Unassuming, J Sig Not arrogant • modest. 

e. g. Mr. Mitter is an unassuming man. 

Unconscionable, j Unreasonable ; in- 

ordinate. e g. (l) And yet people curse the carter as an 
unconscionable and utterly depraved fellow. — I.M. ( 2 ) 
remained on the spot for an unconscionable length 
of time. 

Unctuous^ bgsitS' ; Oily J pleasing ; suave, e. g, 

,Mr. Rhodes once talked of the unctuous rectitude of his 
countrymen. — P, M, Gazette, 
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Underliaiid^ j Secret ; fraudulent, e.g. He 

did It in an underhand manner. 

TTnderlle, ; 55?^ To lie beneath, e,^ It is 

nevertheless, true that the stable conditions of geo- 
graphy interpreted in its wide sense, underlie the rea- 
sonings of political economy &c. — P. M, Gazette. 

Vxtderllltsr, An inferior servant, e. g. 

The oppression of the Municipal undet Itngt has reached 
intolerable bounds. — I.M, 

TTnder write, ^ sTfsi To subs- 

cribe one^s name to for insurance, e, g. Burnand nnder- 
policies to the extent of jfi 10,000 &c. — States- 
man. 

Vnfortiuiate, (7(tsr| One who is unfortunate, esp. a 
fallen woman, e, g. Not a few of the unfortunates have 
left the brothels &c. — f.M. 

'Crniqua. 'srf^ Single in kind or excellence ; without a 
like or equal, e. g This is believed to be a unique ins- 
tance in the annals of mule. — I.M. 

UXLmltigrated, adj. Unabated ; having full 

force ; as, an unmitigated evil. 

17xi^aalifled, Unre'-tricted • absolute, e.g. 

The public verdict is one of unqualified condemnation 
of the new system. — I.M. 

tnateuahle, Not defensible, e. g. His position is 

untenable. 

tX^beaval, Rising, eg. Great social and politicaf 

upheavals took place in Ii dia before the Mahomedan 
invasion. 
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Upkeep, Maintenance, e. g. They lack the 

wherewithal for the upkeep of the institution. 

TTpsllOt, ^ Final issue. I?. We have grave mis- 
givings as to the upshot of the whole affair. 

TTirhaixe, Refined , courteous ; as, urbane manners. 

XTslieir, To introduce e g. The past year was 

ushered va. by a refreshing ‘hower of rain, 

Utopian, Imaginary j chimerical j a^, 

a utopian scheme, 

Utter, <2t6f%s; To circulate , to publish abroad j as, 
to uttef a counterfeit coin. 


V 

Trade-mecuiu (va'dc.ma'kum), «. [L.j c" “^5 fkw 
A constant companion , a pocket-book, e.g. 
The dictionary under notice makes a handy vade — lue- 
cum for the students of Sanskrit in Bengal. — LM. 

Vagary, A wild freak ; a whim. e.g. The report 

is a compromise between admission and denial of 
official vagaries, — Bengalee, 

Valnglorionsness, Excessive vanity 

excited by one's own performances, t. g. Hojvever we 
do not write in vatngloriousness, — I,M 

VaJe (L), Farewell, eg. And shall we say vale to 

His Excellency f Or not yet ? —I,M. 

Vaudallftm, « ’ttfespT <2it% '«r5iT5t^ Hostility jo 
the arts and literature, e. g. We in Madras made a 
huge cry against the vandalism which the constructioa 
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of the Marnia Loop Line Ry. would effect in our 
beautiful Beach. — /. M. 

Vaticination, Prophecy • prediction, e. g. 

Sometime ago we noticed one General Forlong’s 
vattcinations on the subject.-—/. M. 

Velliole That which is used as the 

instrument of conveyance or communication, e. g. 
When Sanskrit scholars made the Bengal? 
language a vehicle for the expression of their high 
thoughts It became gradually sanskritized.— - 

Bengalee. 

Venality ^ -feR Prostitution of- 

talents or services for money or reward, e. g. The most 
sublime Hindu system of marriage is brought down to 
the abject level of venality.— /. M. 

Venial, ^ Pardonable j as, a venial fault. 

Ventilate, To examine and discuss j as, 

to ventilate grievances. 

Venue, ^ The place in which an act or fact is 
alleged to have happened, e. g. The venue for this 
match was the Dalhousie Football Club ground. — 
Statesman. 

Verbatim (L.), adv, Word for 

word ; in the same words ; as, to tell a story vetbatim 
as another has related it. 

Versatile, Liable to be turned in 

opinion changeable ; unsteaoy j as, a man of versatile 
disposition. Turning easily* 

from 'one thing to another, e. g. Shakespeare Was, in- 
deed, a poet of versatile genius. 
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Versus Against, e. g The Elliott vs. 

Leatham case teems with nice points in law. — -I, M, 
Vest, (C^fsiQ "Sift'S To furnish ; to endow. 

e g. The Munbiff is vested with the powers of a Court of 
Small Causes. Tfst?! (?fS*rt To give fixed right of possess- 
ion. e. S'. A property once vested cannot be divested. 
Veto, ; ’TK'l ^ To withhold assent to j to 

forbid, e. g. The recommendaMon of Lord Ripon was 
vetoed by the Secretai v of State. 

Vicarious, Acting for, or on behalf 

of, another ; as, a vtcartoue agent or officer, 

VlceCL), prep. In the place of. Mr, 

Hallward was appointed to be a professor in the Presi- 
dency College vice Mr. James, 

Videlicet (L ), adv. To wit ; that is , namely ; 

— often abbrevi »ted to vh. e. g. Of late a grave charge 
has been brought against the rising generation of our 
country, vts disobedience to superiors &c. — I. M. 
Virility, Manhood, e.g. It is true that govern- 
ment favours do debauch a few out of their patriotism 
and virility Sfc — 1. M. 

VlS-a'»VlS (vSz'-a-v 5 '), adv. [Fr.] Opposite ; face 

to face, e.g. We are vts-d vis with a formidable array 
of lame and maimed beggars &c — Bengalee. 

Vista, If® A view 

or prospect through an avenue, or the Hkc. e.g. The 
bbstowal of a new Judge opens up a long vista of thorny 
questio is and considerations. — I. M. 

Vitriolic, ’fia ; Biting } very severe j as, vitrtolte 
utterance 
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Vituperation, fSpjfl . 5ftfii Censure ; abuse, e. g. Mr. 

Cotton had used no vituperation and he said so. — /. M. 
Vlulsectlon, C The 

dissection of living animals for the purpose of 
making physiological investigations. e, g. The 
practice of vivisection is greatly on the increase 
in England. 

Voice, V. t. -sfTM To give utterance or expression 
to. e, g. The public and agrarian grievance was voiced 
at a monster meeting &c. — /. M. 

Votary, One devoted, as by a vow, to some ser- 

vice, worship, or state of life j as, a votary of the cause 
of Bengali literature. 

Voucb, To bear witness j to give testimony, 

ft The Cnief Judge vouches for Mr. Chatterji's fur- 
ther efficiency. — Bengalee. 

^OnolliSalfC, t2fVft5f To grant from courtesy 

or kindne'.s. e. g. We hope, at any rate, this informa- 
tion will be vouchsafed to the ratepayers. — Bengalee, ^ 

VTOneratole, Capable of being 
wounded j liable to injury j as, a vulnerable body , the 
vulnerable parts of an empire. 


w. 

‘Wag'jfcry, Mischievous merriment*; 

pleasantry, e. g. There seems to be an unmistakable 
suspicion of wagg:ry about it &c.— /. M, 

Walv©, 'SJt^ To relinquish j not to insist on a right 
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or claim , to forego, e. g The defence m no way waived 
their right to call him — I, M, 

"Warp, To turn from the right or proper course ; 

to pervert, ft ^ Passions in their earlier years watped 
their reason — Bengali e, 

warrant, To authorise j to 

justity , to maintain, e g, (i) The measure is not 
warranted by commonsense. (2) The statement is 
scarcely warranted by the puolished Rules of the 
Chamber. — /. M. 

WatClXWord, Password, ft g. Revival and 

reform are the two watchwotds which the Conference 
should adopt.—/. MI. 

wax, V. £. ^ To become , to grow. e. g. (l) The 

debate waxed Yiot and l^ud. (2) The members of the 
Meteorological Department have waxed exceeding 
cautious. — I. MI, 

wean, To detach or alienate, 

as tne affection®, from any object or habit, ft g The 
principal object of the Missionary girl-.' schools is to 
wean Hindu girls from their ancestral faith. — I. MI . 

WCatlier-prophet, One who foretells weather ; mete- 
orologist. ft g. If the offi :ial weather-prophet is to be 
relied on, these temperatures are likely to continue 
for some days yet. 

wedded, adj. 'Spsrs 'Slfw ; Attached 

Ifirmly ; connected indissolub y or strongly, e. g (i) He 
is to his opinion. (2) Our Panjabi friends are 

nut much wedded to politics. 

week-end, c’Tt’T’TR ^ The 
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time from Saturday to Monday morning, e, g, I am 
sorry you could not come down last WtCk-end. 

Vieigh, V. To be considered as 

important. e» g That is not a consideration that ought 
to weigk with him. Ofsm To pre^s heavily. 

e* g* Mr. Bose's troubles weigh upon me as if they were 
of my own brother. 

weld, (?rN C!fm\ , ^^1 To join together as 

two pieces of iron by hanmering, when softened by 
heat ; to join closely j as, to weld the conquerors and 
the conquered together by wise, sympathetic and bene- 
volent measures. 

Wlierewithal, ». M^ans. a g-. They lack the 

wherewith U for a full meal. 

WMlom (hwrl'om), Formerly ; of old. e. g. 

Wktlome in Albion’s I'de there dwelt a youth. — Byron, 

Wblp, A M-mber of Parliament, who summons his 
political colleasrue<i to attend 

WUp-hand, Advantage over; control, 

A g. (l) He has the whip-hand of her. ( 2 ) Having got 
the vihip-hand in this matter, the Government of India 
must hold it tight. — I. M. 

W'Utcy-heat, <ft^r«l 

The degree oi heat at which bodies be- 
come white. A g. The popular imagination was worked 
Up into a state of white-heat, 

WMtewa^li, Wl To coat with 

limc’water ; to exculpate from blame by under favour 
or leniency. A Will the Bhglishman ytX attempt to 
whitewash the Municipal Executive f— /. Mi 
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A scolding, e. g. Some one in the office" 
reqnires a vttgging. 

Windfall^ Any unexpected gain or 

advantage, e, g. it stands as entirely outside the 
ordinary municipal resources of a city as a windfall . — 
Englishman. 

Wlre-pulllnsi, ^rT®! , 

^'^'9 , The act of pulling the wires^as ot a puppet j 
hence^ secret influence or management , intrigue, e. g. 
We hope no wn e-pulling will be encourageo to defeat 
the ends of justice. — Bengalee. 

'Wise, n. j j Way , manner, e. g. The 
plague scare doesn ot seem to have, in any wise^ affec- 
ted the jollity of the season. — I, M, 

WiseSfCre, One who pretends to wis- 

dom. e. g. That man is a wiseacre. 

Wlshy-wasliy, , #t*! Thin and weak } without 
force or solidity , as, a feeble, wishj -washy defence. 


X 

Z-rays, Rontgen's rays, so 

called from the name of the discoverer, by the 
aid of which the contents of a closed box, made 
of wood or other opaque materials, can be clearly 
•viewed, and a bullet, &c., embedded in the flesh, 
carefully localised, the discovery thus proving of 
immense value in surgical operations, e. g, X-retj's are 
invisible. 
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Y 

Yacht. ^ ^ ^31 } A light 

vessel^ elegantly furnished for pleasure-trips or racing^ 
or as a vessel of state, e, g. Owing to rough weather he 
(the King) remains at Portsmouth aboard the Royal 
yacht to-night.—/. D. News. 

Yclept^ •TtC’f Called, e. g. These clansmen would 

not be happy if they were deprived of their skirts 
yclept pyjamahs . — I M. 


z 

ZarehtlS; A fortified camp. e. g. Some mea 

from the Hyacinth^ Fox, and Mohawk and 125 Hamp* 
shires landed at dawn on the 2ist instant, and gaiiantl3r 
stormed the strong stone sarebus and towers which 
were vigorously delended. — /. M, 

Zcppellxii^r Zep., An airship invented by Count Zep- 
pelin in Germany, e. g. Two zeppelins raided the north- 
east coast on Sunday night, — Bengtlec. 

Zld^ W Persistence } obstinacy ; pertinacity, e, g. A 
spirit of sid made Mr. H. hard and heartless and deaf 
to the dictates of reason and conscience. 
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PART II. 

PHRASES, IDIOMS & PROVERBS. 


A 

A B 0, ’ift ^ The rudiments 

of any subject, e. .s’. He is not even conversant with' 
the A B C o( politics. 

Account for, To assign the cause of j 

to explain, e. (i) We are at a loss to account for this 
exceptional treatment of the Report — Bcn,galce, (2) 
Failure of rain in a great measure accounts for this 
wide-spread famine. OTS^Tl Render an account of 

money held in trust, e g. The Chairman has not yet 
accounted for the money advanced to him. 

Add fttei to the Are, 

^ CSFfCspr ^ 3?^ To say or do 

something which contributes to increase the rage of a. 
person already enraged ; to give a fresh incitement or 

provocation, e, g Avoid band^ ing words with a su- 
perior when he is incensed lest it should add fuel to 
the fire. _ ^ 

Add insult to injury, 

^ J ^ To- 

affront or insult a person in addition to the injuries 
inflicted upon him. e.g. His subsequent action was 
calculated to aggravate the offence and add insult to- 
infury.t 
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Address one’s self to, Apply 

one’s self to. e, g". Thi» ii) a riddle to the solution of 
which every statesman should address himself. 

Admitted on all bands, Acknowledged 

by men of every party, e. g, Tne Rajah of Suket is 
admitted on all hands to be a model Prince. 

After a fashion, To a certain degree. 

e. g. He knows French after a fashion. 

Asralnst a rainy day, ww In provision for 

evil times, e. g. We should put by something against 
a ramjf day. 

All agogr, firsts Highly ex ited by eagerness 

after an object ; in nervous anxiety, e, g. London will 
soon be all agog about the visit ot the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to tne Guildhall &c. — I. M. 

All and sundry, Every one without 

distinction, e. g. His excellency thundered forth his 
anathema against all and sundty who ventured to 
doubt the veracity of his Government. — /. M, 

All attention, Perfectly mindful 

wholly taken up in hearing, e.g. Lord Kitchener seem> 
ed to have been all attention to the speeches of the 
non official Indian members. — I. M. 

All one*S own, Peculiar to one. e.g. It poss* 

esses, m my eyes, a value which is all its awn.,— -I. Jf, 

All round, In ail cases or respects, e. g. it is 

always safest, < 2 // to do as God bi4s v&.— Undt 
Jonis Ctfbm. vf3?;tC^'Q ^ =1 /Without a single 
exception, e. g. Nicholas i^issed his old pupils 0 fl 
s'onnd.— Dickens^ 
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Alma mater, [ L., fostering mother. ] (71 

■ 5 r*fT^ A college or seminary where one is 

educated, e. g, Mr. Hak in the course of a speech re- 
ferred to fbe honour bestowed upon him by his altf$a 
mater. 

Alpba and omesfa, ■sirfw s ^ The beginning and 
the end. e. g. Give me the beauty that is not too coy 
is the Alpha and Omega of his personal creed. — 
Theodoie Martin. 

Apple of discord, A subject of contention. 

e. g. The newly created Zjmindai’s seat on the Bengal 
Legislative Council allotted to the ( British Indian ) 
Association by the Bengal Government threatens to 
prove a veritable apple of discord. — I M. 

Apple Of Sodom (or D^ad S-a fruit 'i, 

'srWK sSf An apple described by 

Josephus as having a fair appearance, but turning, 
when touched, into ashes } a fair thing which disap- 
points. e. g. 

(1) Like to the apples on the Dead Sea shore. 

All ashes to the taste. — Byton 

(2) The dead year (1897) brought to the people of 
India nothing but Dead Sea fruit which turned fire to 
■^e touch and ashes to the taste. — 1 . M. 

As l>ad as bad can be= As bad as possible. 

As clear as noon, day, s Free' 

froth all doubt or obscurity, e. g. It is clear as noou- 
.that, if opr co^trymen wi$h to improve their 
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position thsy must ro abroad and see how other na- 
tions have advanced. — I. M. 

As dull as dltcliwater Wholly stagnant. 

e, g. The market for Government securities is </«// 
as ditchwater. 

As Ixappy as the day Is lonsr. ; 

H appy without there being anything to mar 
one’s happiness ; exceedingly happy, e. g. The couple 
are as hapt>y as the day 7s long. 

As ill-luck would have it. ^r‘5tJ3FCsr Unfortunate- 
ly. e.g. Tnere is a ra^ of heaven in John Ruskin. But 
as ill-luck would have it John Ruskin is not so 
earne-itly studied and cultivated in, Bengal as in 
Madras. — I. M. 

As old as the hills, t? Very old. e g. The 

information is nothing new ; it is as old as the hills. 

As pleutifttl as hlackherries, Numerous. 

e. g. Patriots nowadays are as plentiful as blackberries. 

As the crow flies, CPTt^ In a straight line, e.g. 
We went, as the crow fiUs, through hedge and ditch 
never pausing to draw breath. 

At a discount, 'SRlV'S Poorly esteemed, e. g. Morality 
is at a sad discount in our schools and colleges. — I. M, 

At a low ehh, In a state of great 
decline, e. ^g. The proposal came at an inopportune 
time, when the wages fund of the tea industry was a/ 
a low ebb, — Pto»e>r, 

At a pinch ^ In a difficulty j under neces- 
sity ; m default of anyihij'" belter, (i) Fellow- 
tecling ma^es Englishmei ^iTd Up fdr 'ode sntkUer 
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at Cl pm ih, (2) Thiti kiiife will do at a pinch but we 
ought lo have a better one. 

At a venture, At randona ; without 

forefeel -'g the li'sue. (i) "A b4rga<n i^t a zenture 
o>ade ’ — Hrdihras. (2) He ure v c bow at u vcnitirt. 

At a tvliiSe lieat, ^sT'S ^Tsf^fs In an 

ir.teii-je excitement or oasiior e g. Ah that I claim for 
Kill- Pralap is that in him we find ti.e I'vutiunal Cons- 
cinusr.csi at a “whiti /ixa &c. — I.M. 

At daggers drawn, At litter enmity, c.g, 

Ihe Duiidees ot Guptipara we>e la'eiy at dagger’s 
drawn. 

At liome, n. ^44^1 C'i) ctj csT'Sf 5^ 

A reception or entertainment given in the afternoon 
or evening, eg. The Maharajah of Myscre gave a very 
successful ** At home” at which over 300 Kuropean and 
, Indian guests were present. — Statesman. 

At borne on or in a subject, w Perfectly., 

conversant or familiar with a subject, e. g. (i) Mr. 
Mukerji shows himself at home on every subject that 
comes up in conversation. (2) TheTrofe«soit ** quite 
home $M Chemistry. 

AbTarffe, Without restraint or confines 
c.g The culprit-! are still at large, Fully. ei g, 

Ifyou .lee-’bic we witt'-tafk o«4f^e matter 

ealeh^H 

AIMOfffftMtAeaAd, Q.)MtfeUing;about dififftr- 

ilMfcQ»<.bf 4^ia«4i!|«y Scc.'ii?2^ leum sftfd at logger-- 

heads with each other. 

SO 
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At one’s beck and call.^f^ ?rt? ; 

-siflT?! At one’s bidding j under one's 
perfect control, e. g. Mr. Chamberlain i'? at the beck 
and call of the multi-millionaires of South Africa. — 

/. M. 

At sea, j In a state of perplexity ^ un- 

able to tel], eg. When asked what was the largest city 
in South America the boy was quite at sea. 

At sizes and sevens, Out of order, e. g. The 

affairs of the muMcipality are at sixes and sevens, 

Disagreeing, e. g. Home rulers, who are all 
at sixes and sevens among themselves, agree only upon 
one thing, &c . — Review of Reviews. 

At tbat, Moreover ; in addition, e, g. It will be 

news to our readers, and very welcome news at that^ 
that a few quinine doses are a sovereign remedy for rin- 
derpest. — I.M. 

At tbs eleventk konr. At the very last 

moment, e. g. He discovered, at the eleventh hour, 
that discretion was the better part of valour. 

At tko flirst blush, Ijl^c.'© At the first glance or 
view, e. g. The following seems, at the very first blush, 
to be possessed of all the elements necessary Co a eattsf 
selebre. — I.M, 

t ths Instance oft VtCNO the request 

or solicitation of. e. g. At the itsstanee of thp District 
Civil Surgeop^ donations and ftib^erj^ptiaoci 
b^ip^ raised fpr tmf»oving, the eoodittoa pf the pbi- 
pensary. 
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Ansreau stable, ct c^rt^ ^ <2ft^ 

’Tt^nrrft® An accumulation of corruption or filth 
almost beyond the power of man to remedy. — Brewer, 
eg. Every effort should be made to cleanse the Augean 
stable of the department. 

(An) Aze to grind, A persona! 

pecuniary interest in a matter, e. g. Officials complain 
plaintively that they are bothered by a constant stream 
of callers who have all their little axes to grind &c. — 
/. M. 


B 

'Backstairs influence, <?rt^ 

Private influence of an unworthy nature, e. g. There 
roust have been some backstairs mfinenee m the dis* 
posal of the vacancy. 

.'Bad blood, Angry and vindictive 

feelings, e. g. It has helped to create bad blood between 
the two races. 

.Balance of power, A just pro- 

portion of power among the states of Europe that does 
not allow one nation to preponderate so as to en- 
danger the safety or independence of another, r. If 
12.09818 were allowed to conquer Turkey it would have 
disturbed the balance of power in Europe. 

Balanes .of «r«As, 

The^ money-value djfierence between the >ex- 
jMffts >fend iflkpotts df a cdsntry, Mig. The b€dawem0 
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ir.%de was in fa\;our of the coLintry darioc^ tlie year 
under teviCA^. 

Sa»S8 of OparatlonSy The point or place from which 
the oo-rattons or a campaign or other worlr are cor.- 
ducted, e g. The prosecunon of these Rank fisheries 
Wos ui'eath facilitated bv the a‘-e of the Newfoundland 
coast as a bise of operations — igth Centuty 

Bask in the stinshin© of, c^r^r 

Enjoy the ^fenial irfiuence ^h^d 
bv e, g rhD‘'e who-.e great ar ibitiou in li^e is to bas^ 
in tbe loW suiis/zzre o/offiAa,l favour abstain from the 
Congress. — Betigalcp, 

Be-aU and end-allp The final end, consum- 

mation or conclusion, e.g. Our college young men look 
upon Government service as the be-all and end-all of 
theit existence, — /, M. 

Se carried away by, i%f«r5 Be 

iFvflaenced by j be charmed by. e (i) He did not 
allow himself to be i.arried awav bv the wild writings 
and c<ilmour of a section of the local Anglo-Indian' 
Press. — /. M,\zy There was none but was carried away 
by the eloquence of the speaker. 

Be oansflit xtapplnsf, ^ 

*nn found negligent in the performance 

of one's, duty. «,.^.'Purif5« the last famine Kathiawar 

toas caught ti'ipfdng Bengalee. 

Be oonsplctioHS bar. .'mi ’ll 

Be prominent ov '.dhaiaeeMFsd hyu*e.)gH spot 

vahcre widts takd' plane 
their’absoncej— 

Be^ Or«4l)iiiro ope 9B«uMnteUiBilile 
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“to e. g. The lecture which he delivered was all 
Greek to me. 

B© in a person's good books, 

Be in the good graces of a person , be in favour 
vvitn him, e g. The Congress and the men of the 
Congress ase not zn the good books cf the English 
official. — Bezfgalee. 

B© in bad odour, 

To incur unoopulartty by giving offence, e, g. The 
Bohce ate zn evil odour everywhere. — /. M. 

Be in keeping Witll, Be in conformny 

with, to harmonise with, The banquet was zn 

keeping with the proiigal traditions of the city corpo-' 
ration. — /, M. 

Be iu one’s element, CW\t^ Be in one's 

natural sphtre, e, g. When the hour of literature came 
boy zn his own element. 

Be i3i one’s line (col/o^,)^ ^ 

Pertain to business or avocation, e. g This sort 

of thing IS precisely zu the line of professioztal women. 

~L M. 

Be in.tLe ascsndant, Be above the hen- 

ZL/.? 5 have comniantiiug influence, e. g. Tne evil star of 
China c^uitinues to be in the ascendant . — /. M. 

Be in touoSi with, ^'s^l Be m 

contact with, e. g. Mi. Handley was quite zn touch 
with the people. 

Be in. **11 *, 

lie in proper mood of mind to do some- 
thing 3e in an agreeable state' Qt mind.,?. S', (i) I aj$t 
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not in good tune for gding out for a walk to ( 2 ) 
He was tn fine tune having received the news of his 
brother’s promotion. 

Be lost upon, f^r^pr Fail to produce any effect 
upon. e. g. We hope our suggestions will not be lost 
upon our countrymen. — I, M. 

Be master of the situation, 

'®r1w ‘Srs'p Be in a 

position to determine by one’s influence and action 
how the existing circumstances shdll teiminatej be 
without a rival or equal e g. The moral victory was 
with the people but the Government is the master of 

the situation and the Government had had its way. 

Bengalee. 

Be nowhere, <2tt^ sfl . 

^ 'Wr^' 5'S’s|l Not to be in the list 

of those to whom prizes are adjudged in a contest ; 
fail to secure a leading place, e. g. We also hear that 
another officiating vacancy will fall to the luck or the 
lot of young Mr. Woodroffe. So that the ' natives" 
are evidently nowheie , — /. M. 

Be oneself again, To be restored to 

one’s normal state of health, of composure, &c. e. g. 
We are concerned to learn that His Honor has had a 
touch of fever but. trust he will be soon hts own self 
again. — I. M. 

Be on one’s last legs, 2?'S5l Be on cne’s 

last resources j be about to fall, e, g. The Boers appear 
to be on their last legs. 

Be on the cards, Be probable, e. g. It Is 
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quite on ike cardt that H. R. H, the Duke of Can- 
naught may succeed the late Sir William Lockhart as 
Command.r in-Chief in India. — I.M, 

Be set upon, To be deter- 

mined upon. e. He ts set upon the marriag:e. 

Be sinned ag'ainst, 

To be wron(jed or injured, eg. In certain respects 
the Patrika has been sinned against bv the Bengalee . — 
I.M. 

Be sweet on or upon, <2t1% ^ ’srfw ^a^rl 

To be .ittached to , to be making love to. e. g. Lord 
Kitchener has been particularly sweet on the Sikhs of 
Irtte. — 

Be takien aback, f s^n Be greatly 

astonished j be taken by surjiise. e. g. We were taken 
aback bv the violei t agitation by the planters against 
Mr. Cotton and his measure. — Bengalee, 

Be the order of the day, ^ Be the 

rule or fashion. Commissions are the order of the 
day. 

Be weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, ewf ^ ^Sift Be found deficient in 

weight or below the mark when weighed or examined, 
e, g. Mr. Baltour has, even according to the Times, 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. — I.M. 
Bear a charmed life, j 

Have a life which is fortified against all evil 
by charms or supernatural infiuences. e,g, Jap tnay 
not be bearing a charmed life and all that kind of thing 
&c. — 1,M. 
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(A) Bear garden, ®rs 1 , csf^ 

A rude, turoulent assembly. Mr. Trollope visited 

the Ch-imber whilst at Pans, and heatd Soult and 
Dupin. He thought it a beif girdtn. — Temple Bar 

Bear hard npon, Be oppressive loAan.s. c g, 

Mr. G. beats Hard upon kis assistant-. 

Bear out, To corroborate eg. This 

result IS a npl/ borne out by the history of the Indian 
trade . — E eng alee. 

Bear the hruut of, ^^1 Endure the 

main force or shock of, e. g. In all compaigns where 
they have bsen employed witb British regiments they 
have botne the brunt a/ the fi 4 ht— /./!/. 

Beat about the bush, 'sriJr^ ^ f*T^1 

io cxpproach a m dier 
indn-ctly, ps in Ckinvcrsation ur invtbt'J'^ation. e.g. Wny 
beat about the bnsh f Let me have a diiect to my 

que‘-t<on. 

Beat hollow, To defdf,t complete- 

ly. e. g. Russia in her uiplomacy beats us hollow nuu-ed. 

Beat iato, sir T^t- 

To ms il into the mind by repeated instiuc- 
tion. e. g. I cannot beat it znto her that she mu t be 
less garruiou*. 

Beat one at one^a own weapous, 

^sflU "SFTl Defeat one by me ms of 

arts. contr v«jn.’e«, t.r ar^i^ments in which one excels, 
e.g. Mr. Mukerji beat the lawyer at his own ^tppons^t, , 
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Scat out of one's head, ^ 

Drive out of ons^s mitu**. f, £. We failed to deai the 
idea 0 / /ii^ head. 

Bed of roses, An agicea^'Ie position, e. gn 

Their ne^v Gove: nor di i roc tind Jamaica a bed of 
f OSes, — jKti] c. 

Beg* the question, 

To tijke for girntrd ihe very t iing which re- 
quires to be proved, e g. To say of any one t^ot he 
cou2 1 nut ^teoI oec«.u3c. ne was t oncst is to beg Ihe 
question, 

(Be) BeMud tlie scaisao, 

5 S^i Ki.o 1 how a drag is managed, 
e £ rhc.se who me bt^ninJ the wu^dd give him 

tvc'y ( rc:d*t r he ha^ cinne. 

Bell the oat. CsS ^ncom.ti r gitat pziao vJ hazard 
for t i‘* >.e ut orneis t Tre expeieu' of b il!?ig 

the eat eci-ii y hic n,jo ^ t^^*; o oy d iiicirt^ lay 

in nndi .g &om body *-o it,— /, J/, 

Below the mart, ^3^5 L«ss 

iUr*n in- rc jjiied uvlaid. e, g, ilunfill, in tl^c-e parts 
ot th?: coun rv^ cicen piuvc--^ i cnciciiti, and below the^ 
mas L, 

Besettinif sin, ^ ; 

C'i'R A si'i vMiich IS nobitually altc-nding a 
perso'i , pr'vailin'X ot pie lormnaiit vice. e. g. We 
regie 'o s ly that ajiathy the bes^tti^ g szn of th^, 
Hindus .til uv'ji the comitiy &c. — 1. M. 

<B0 Bte9ia«) ,ona96lf, Be,cojiiplet>c|y ^«|t 
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of one’s wits or senses, e g. (i) He was beside himself 
with joy. ( 2 ) Jeffreys wat beside himself with fury. — 
Macaulay, 

Seside tli© mark, Out of place ; irrelevant, 

e. g, Mr. Raleigh made a couple of speecaes. on the 
occasion. But they were beside the mark. — I. M. 

Betake oneself to, Res rt to. e. g. The 

Sikhs hung up their swords and betook themselves to 
ploughshares, — Morning Post, 

Better late than never, 

^^1 ft IS better to do something that ought to be 
done, even after the proper or prescribed time for 
doing it, than not to do it at all. 

Between Soylla and Ckarybdis, Be- 

tween two equal dangers or oifficulties. e.g. A journalist 
in my positu n was between the Soylla of bad govern- 
ment and the Chary bdis of no government. — Knight. 

Between tke devil and the deep sea,-— Same 
as above, e. g. The magi-trate’s position is a most 
difficult one — it is something in the nature of that 
** between the devil and the deep sea,” — I. M, 

Bide one’s time, Wait for a favour- 

able opportunity, e, g. The Boer shouting was only 
partly intelligible and that only on the supposition 
that our erstwhile enemies were merely biding their 
time.” — I, M. 

Bid fair, err^r Seem likely, e. g. The 

scheme beds fair to be successful. 

Si^ iHtli, Full of. e, g. We are on the verge of 
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a future big with great events of momentous conse- 
quence to ourselves and to our rulers. — I M. 

Bill of fare, A list of the articles of 

food supplied at a meal. e. g. Bring us the bill of fare 
lor to-night’s i>upper. — Goldsmith. 1%^ Subjects 

to be treated of. e. g The editor seems to have pre- 
pared an excellent bill of fare for its readers in the 
third number. — l.M 

Bill of healtli. 

A certificate from the proper authorities as to the state 
of health of a ship's company at the time of her leav- 
ing port. [If no infectious disorder exist at the place 
when the ship sets sail the authorities gi^e the Captain 
a chan bill of health • if not^a foul bill of health is grant- 
ed ] e, g. In spite of the stress of weather Hathuwa is 
able to produce a clean bill of health. 

Bill of mortality, The 

number of deaths in a place within a given time, e, g. 
The bill of mortality arising from the pestilence is daily 
swelling up. — l.M. 

(A) Bird in tlie baud is worth two in the bush, 

'STC’W 'et®I ; -©tt A 

thing in actual possession, however small may be its 
worth, is of greater value than a better one in prospect. 

Bird of passage ( fig. ), c*( <£(^ 'Ttw 

A person who does not dwell permanently in any 
place, e. g. The Commissioner of Police is, more or 
Ics-5, a bird of passage, — Bengalee. 

Birds of the same feather, Men 
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of like character e. g. Buds of the satue feather flock 
together. 

Biter bit, 

<a«ftT5 The man who in'-Liided to cheat 

oth« rs has> himself been cheated. 

Black sbeep, An ill conducted member of a 

family or society ; one who makes trouble e. g They 
know and admit that there are black sheep among 
them. 

Blink the fact or te truth ’T'sj 

bhut one’s eyes to the tact or the truth, e^g. It was no 
use bltfikoig the fact now — they would get too fr nd of 
each other, if he went on taking notice of her,— -i?. 
Shot. 

Blow hot and, cold, ^^1 

'1 o appear Dotn to fav^our and oppose , t*'' b** inconsist- 
ent. e. Lord Roberts has blown hot and blown cold 
and has foun 1 himself olternr than noi in a bocf of his 
own making, — /.J/, 

Slow OVOr_, Pass awny wth^ut injuri- 

ous effect, i.g. We have to ieel the brunt of the extra- 
oidm-itilv severe m^asur^*- adopted in differ-^nt parts of 
the country. But we are certain all this will blow over 

— /urn 

Blow t3ie gafiTou (daf^g), To inform 

against, e, g;. One of his Indian beivr»nls deserted 
him in London and he was, .perhaps, the man who 
^'blezo the gajf*^ on ibis spurious sprijjj of .royalty. — /.i?/, 

(A) Blunt man, a ^ 
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injure anothei’s feelings, e g. 1 am a plain blu>tt man. 
Blurt out (colloq.), Ut- 

ter suddenly oi un-iGvi'edly. g. Tlie fool blurts out 
\vrhat he thinks and v>m11 ‘acdlce h's iriend lather than 
hi- joke. — Smiles. 

Body politic, Q\ Jfsre ^ The 

vvhole boiy of a people, as constituUi g a state, e, g. 
As to »he perso 's who compose the bufy politic or as- 
sociate themselves, they take collectively the n?jine of 
•'people” or '‘nation,” — Bouvier. 

Bolt from tlie blue, f^^ii csir^ A thunderbolt 

from a cloudless sky , a sudiea and unexpected cala- 
mity. e.g. Mr. M M. Ghose's sudden and premature 
death fell on our heads like a bolt from the blue. 

Bolt Upriffllt, Upright and straight as an 

arrow. He sat bolt upright. 

of conteution, f¥rtm A subject of con- 
tention or dispute, e. g. This gift has proved a veri- 
table bone of contention, between the Calcutta and the 
qaofnssil Zemindars. — I.M, 

Born in tlie purple, Tt^t»jerr^ Born in a royil' 
family, e. g. Born in the purple, born' to a high posi- 
•tioD, he So shaped his life for So yeails •iftthaeirf'C 
his death he was more' fortcinate even than in WS'birth. 

Shut o«r ©yes eh»li|>eJtartely *he . $ 4 i|jjierfieiai j{(;s>ran^- 
(4i«^inise«id©r4tanHrUTgs 4)©t«wt|i 

’leopfatisris^ ©ft 
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3oTina down to keep tlxe peace, 

^9^ Obliged to refrain from causing a dis- 

turbance for a certain period under severe penalties. 
eg^. The Deputy Commi-sioner called upon the leading 
Chinamen t) shov cause why they should not be 
bound down to keep the peace. — I. D. News, 

Bound baud and foot, ^ ^ In a helpless condi- 

tion. e.g. We are bound hand and foot in the matter. 

Bound up Wltk, intimately connected with. 

e, g. Our interests are closely bound up wtth those of 
our rulers. 

iBowl over, To knock down j to overturn. 

eg. It is a pity that after such a good record of service 
extending over several years Mr. A. should be bowled 
over by an outsider. 

JBreak the ice, •««t3r To get through 

first difficulties ; to make a beginning, e. g, (i) We all 
want to talk on this snbject, but no one is willing to 
break the iee.—T. Craven. ( 3 ) The Ratepayers' Asso- 
ciation of Ward VI, deserves every credit for being 
the first to breetk the r«r, and make a beginning in this 
direction, — I.M. 

IBred 'In tke lione, J Innate. e.g. 

His meanness is bred in the bone* 

Jiridge over, cTfsi cf^ fsrtft*! ; 

^ *15^ ’RW'prtfil* ^ 51WT >11^ 

’Ffl Make a passage when tha ''fcray is obstrncted ; 
brltijg ditOut a reconciliatidii btetWeen 'taro partieb'that 
Jwve been for a time at var{abce. ’s:<jf.' Knomdadga wIlJ 
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bridge over the gulf that divides nation from nation 
and man from man. — I M. 

3rlng grist to tlio mill, ^ j 

«rf5Tl Add to the income or profit, e. g. The Courts are 
a great source of revenue to the Government which 
ought to consider the puolic who bring in the grtsi to 
the mill—LM. 

'Bring home a charge to one, 

J[.2nrt«| To prove the truth of the cnarge against 

one. e. g The charge of theft was brought home to ike 
accused. 

Bring into relief, Bring into promi- 

nence. e. g. We referred to the deliverances of the 
Bng ishman an J brought into relief the dazzling fall- 
acies. — I.M. 

Bring to hear, ^ To bring into operation. 

eg. Pressure was brought to bear upon the responsible 
officers of the regiment. — !.M. 

'Bring to hook, To call to account ; to 

demand an explanation, e g. Unless Mr. Tnomson 
were brought to book it would be impossible for respect- 
able people to serve G >ver'nment. — Bengalee. 

'Bring or drag to light. (StTK To revest! | to 
nifke known, e. g. (ij Mr.„P. was instrumental in 
fbitiniging the .u^ly cf -e to light, (a) What scandals has 
f ho oot dragged Jo light 

Broad daylighd^’ Open full dajrlighL 

e.g. The rogti<fs are ca’-ry-ing on a brisk Ifade ejifeaitk 
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(A) Bull in a china shop, s 

5r;s(t fii^fso ^ (;5( ^ c^*r ^*f^s 

a person amid tnoiou^hiy iJ--jfamiliar and un- 
ppn^enial surroundings , one viho does hf»rai through 
ignorance *'r l->ut <^. * oe^ir cit Covent ^^aicien 

is a I u.iAfelcotne as <t bu^l tn n ch.fi*. shop — JS^, 

Burning gnestlon, m 

^ ^ which urgently presses 

for settlerneir. A P". This i, the of the 

day. 

Bairn one’s fl,ageirs, Get oneself 

i^ito une3?oecteci trouble, s. jf, Mr. A. interfered in a 
quarrel: between husband and wife and. burned hts 
fingen, 

(Tha) iBhcnt chii^i dreads the fire, , c’^tt^ ^ ^ci 

•,CTOf3K*f' tie. whq has onc.e suffered from an evil, 

is always wary. e. g. The b>tmt child drfiads the fire •. 
but. the burnt .old woman quenches it, .you will find. — 
C, Ktnftstey, 

SfijCh ‘ O^dle at hoth ends, 

To waste ip two, direction*, e. g. feam was. as prodigal 
a*, indolent and thus burnt the candle dt both- 

'iwJ’J'. 

’-fftW ‘hflitohbt • fsfaf ' lASfce 

"pieace*; co'Decome irienn^. e g. it is‘nilticH tb 
ted that the Americah •Govcanrwnem’ilaivIVfg; 
.l|l^};^a(.<wlanin>,« ctfpidtMhnirtttd M s yMr 

Buy a house over one's I di nfcj 
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^ ^ Buy a house, let 
by a landlord to a tenant, whi.e the tenant is in occu- 
pancy. « g'. Ram wa> occupy i.ig a hoU'.e in Beadoa 
street while ^ham bought tt over hts he^d. 

Buy a pig In a poke, srt ^ To purchase 

a thit g wi h >ut seeing L 5 to make « blind bargain> 
Hi boug it a pig in a poke when he purchased 
shares in tnis new company. 

By a stroke of the pea, By a single 

W itten order. £ But what has taken the Congress 
close upon two decades to accomplish but very parti- 
ally, has been completely accomol shed by Govern- 
ment a mere stroke of the pen. — Makratt i. 

Hy constitutioaal means, ^ By lawful 

means, e, g. Let us agitate for rights and privileges hjp 
ail constitutional means^ 

By dl»t of, ^ By force or power of. e. g. 

And yet by dint of steady perseverance and industry 
they manage before long to make their pil s. — I, M. 

By far. 'srfJw in a great degree, e. g. Mr. B. L. 

Gupta is by far the best Di*-trict and Sessions Judge 
vve have. 

By fits and starts, «rtf^ ; ^ At inter- 

vals, A g. Attempts have been made ^ fits and starts 
to give the Congress a constitution. 

By*hodk or by orook, ct cm ^ ay some 

means or other. A g, Russia Kas obtained for herself 
ot^'l^ rrobk ati a'fcendifhcy in Persia 

Bytttbhtiii, > 4 ^ '^3^1 By* Blow degrees j 
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gradually, e, g. Poor Judhtstir who has got Phthisis is 
dying by inches. 

By leaps and bounds, Very rapidly, c. g. 

Since the recent victory on the Yalu, Japan’s credit 
in Western countries has been rising by leaps 
bounds , — /. M, 

By longr odds, 's^fpis By a 

great difference, e. g. He is by long odds the best 
speaker. 

By tlie skin of one’s teeth, ^ m Very nar- 
rowly. e. g. Mr. Lyall was carried oflTby the lion while 
others escaped by the skin of their teeth. — I, M. 

By virtue Of; <?m Through 

the force of j by reason of. e.g. The Mahant by virtue 
of bis high position is expected to be the exemplar of 
his humbler neighbours. — /. M. 

By word of month, ^ Orally, e. g. The message 
Difas delivered by word of mouth, 




o 

call a spade a spade, ^ ^ Call things by 

tl»ir rjght nam^ . be plain-spoken, e. He di^ 
therefore, hesitate to call a spade a spade regardless of 
consequences. — I, M, 

Call Ixt question, ^ To doubt. e,g. The hQnP5> 
of the man caqnot be called, in Questidh, 

Capital crime/! ■ ^ pritne. .legal^ 
^aisb^tle with death, e, ^r^^S^rder .is ^dapitakerimh. In 
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Oiapital seutenee, The sentence , of death 

pronounced upon a person for capital crime, e. g. Th,e 
judge pronounced the capital sentence upon tne 
prisoner, 

Cark and care, Anxiety and care. e. g. Flin^ 

cark and care aside. 

•Carry all before one, -strK ^r«t1 
^t'S^ j 5^951 To bear down all obstacles j to be 

eminently successful. e,g. For a time Goutama Buddha 
carried all before hint, ^ 

•Cairry tbe palm, 'srstsWT To be pre-eminent, e. g. 
It appears that in almost all kinds of stamps Bombay 
carries the palm. — Bengalee. 

'Carry coals, To bear indignities ; to 

pocket insults, e, g. I will not carry coals, — Shak, 

Carry coals to ISTewcastle, '®isrf^sr?F j 

Cs®! To do what is superfluous, e. g To send 

tea to China would be carrying coals to N'ewcastle. 

Carry matters with a high hand, 

To dons/ineer ; to afct arbitrarily, e, g. 
The officer carries matters with a high hand and 
seems to think that he is at liberty to do just as hh 
chooses. 

Carry the day, To win the victory j to be 

successful in a struggle or contest, e, g. The fenatics 
carried the day at \aa>t,—Froude. 

<Cast abo-nt for, 'SRSR*! Ta*eek for j to beson the 
watch ibir. e.'g. The Japaneiei were compelled to cast 
about /tfir'. means "Which might enable them tO defend 

-themselves agaii st European aggression. — Bengalee, 
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ClEI.St a horoscope, ^ To reckon a. 

horoscooe. e. 'g. In fact th y cast "Destiny's** own 
horoscope^ &c. — /. M, 

Cast a slar upon, To cast a slight 

reproach on. e. g. Lord George Hannilton disavows alt 
intention of casting anv slur upon Lord Curzon's 
Government. — St-ttesman, 

C^t In one's lot with, ’rsrsrcg ^ 

^ To join with others 
being prepaied to partake of whatever inay befall 
them ; to go share and share alike, e. g. The Amir will 
have to cast in his lot with the tribesmen to secure his 
kingdom. — /. M, 

Cast in one’s teeth, %’Tqr ^<^'37511 ?F^t To 

retort reproachfully ; to make an insulting statement to 
one oppnly, — Mot die, e.g. It has often been cast in 
our tetfk that vire Beng»\is Are wantin’ in valour and 
fighting capacity. — I. M. 

Cast into the shade, ^(2l« ^ ‘ To 

eclipse; to render less attractive or remarkable. ,r. 

But ‘'Ranji” from Kathiawar and Jayararo from- 
M dras have cast their achievements into the shade.— 
t. M, 

Castles In the air, j 'er?it?r ^^sri Visionary 

projects, e. g His head ia full of castles in ike air. 

Cast the first stone, 

Be the to find fault with onis. 4^, He that is 
kvittsut blame among ypu, 'let.'hica first casta st^e- 
Jit herj—lcM Btbla. 
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Cast to the winds. To thoroughly 

fliscani. Tne t’le'jry .-was cast to the •zotneis. 

Cast wistful looks o», c^fst 'Slf? 

^ j ^ ^ To desire earnestly or 

ioQgitigly. e. i * They hdve, at any rate, cast wist- 
ful looks upon the territories of the Amir, and «hat 
lies be,Vond them, — I. M. 

Catcli a Tartar, ^ cgi^c^ 'srtapsri j 

Cft? CSX¥S\ C?lt To lay bold of 

or encounter an adversary who proves too strong fo* 
his assailant, e. g. Russia has a large admixture o# 
Tartar blood, and m Russia we would appear to have 
caj>ght a indeed,— / M, 

Catclllt^ »rt%*ltS^ To get a scolding or 

th-j like , to suffer unpleasant consequences. e.g. Bishop 
Weldon IS catching it hot on all sides.—/. M. 

Catcli on, ^5n«rr^*t^ To catch the popular 

fancy, e, g, (0 The idea has caught on, ( 2 ) It is a long 
and uncouth appella ion and roost unlikely to caUh 


on , — /. M,> 

Cat oil one trlpptnff . c^tst ^ ^ 

«nn To detect a perso.i conimiiting a mi. take or at» 

offsnce. e,g. I share 1 wi.h. others only a desire to 


catch the weutker-P’Ophet tripping &c. — Pioneer, 
Censorship of the press, A regulation of certain 
governmenis, by which books and..newsp8pors must 
be exanimj^d, by offijprs, whose approval is necessary 
to tne r buolication. 

CkansTo Hands, m T° ^ 

oi bne per *00 t » that of > hnothwit' IS g. T«W'eei6fr 
of the Transvaal tya^ changed hands. 
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OjiaipAer and verse, 's c^ItT The exact portion 

of an authoritative treatise wherein may be found any- 
•tHkag to support a propositioij or argument, e. g. We* 
»are certain he will be able to cite chapter and verse in 
support of his proposal. — I, M, 

CKhaarity ‘begrlns at borne, Charity 

radiates from home as from a centre, e. g. Charity 
begins at home — and sometimes abroad out of the 
podbets of strangers.—/. M. 

Obeek by Jowl, Close together, 

side by side. e. g, I will go with thee cheek by Jowl. 
— shak. 

( The ) Child is the father of the man, 1%^ 

'®rm=fr 

^ 5rr*r * ‘Child hood shows 

the man, as morning. shows the day.’' e. g. 

The child is the father of the man. 

And I could wish my days to be 
. Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Wordswos^, 

Chip of the old block, c»#l -A son havmg.thtf 

characteristics of his father, e g. The part, taken by 
Mr, -id. £. A. Cotton in this debate, has marked him 
out prominently once more as '"a chip of the old block'* 
M. 

Chop and changro, VUl 'To veer and change. . 

e. We go on chopping and changing out friends. — 
Li* Kstrange.^ 

Cf^onlolo fmaU^beer, 

Record insignificant events. The mofhssil cotres- 
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pondents of newspapers would cease to report official 
vagarfes and chronicle only small-beer , — ■/. M, 

Caty Fathers, The civic amhontles,'' 

e, g. Unless the Cttf Fathers bestir themselves betimes 
the disease will assume alarming proportions in nO’' 
time. — Bengalee, 

Clear out {colloq.), Go away. e. g. The ticket 

collector made an alternative proposal which wAs ac-'' 
cepted and he cleared out in a trice. — I. M. 

Close upon, Nearly amounting to j very near. e. g. 
The list represents a total of close upon nine lacs of 
rupees. — /. M, 

( The ) Cloven foot, j One of 

marks of the devil , a base motive, e, g. The devil in 
whatever shape he miy appear cannot hide the cloven 
foot. 

(4^) Cock-and-bull story, ^ extra- 

vagant, unmeaning story, e, g, A coe^And-bnll starf 
was published that Indian students were throwing 
their money and opportunities away by going to 
Japan. 

Cfbld comfort, <?i5rr?5i1 gH ^ 

Something offered as comfort which nbt only does 
not soothe or console the sufferer b'ui increases the 
rfi or produces irritation, e, g. Alluring as this Yadt ( Ihfe 
decline of plague ) may appear there is a}ld comfort 
in it ; for Cholera has supervened afhtf carries ai^ay 
mtaa victiths than the plague evhr did. — I. M. 

Cdmo bionio to one, ^ts^'To touch 

one’s feelings closely, e. g. A mother's love comes home 
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to tki meanest and highest in the hour of the last 
great ‘•eperatjon. — /, M, 

<lome in for, To receive, e. g. Not long ago 

the tnunicipali'y came tn for strong public comment. 
Oom« off second best, To be defeated. 

e, g. The Viceroy has come off second be t from his 
recenr eicounter with the Secreiary of State. — /, M. 
Come off with flying colours, 3Tt<srtt:;3r 

To emerKC from a conflict with splendid 
succes'. e.g. In her present strugtile with Russia. 
Japtn, so far, seems to have come off wttk flvtng 
eohurf . — /. M, 

Come pat and handy, ^ 

Come conveniently or at the right time, a j". 
Th^re are again the Bengali theatres * * which come 
all ^at and handy in excuse uf late houri> out of doors, 
and similar other vagaries.*—/. M. 

Come to Iprief, ^Sjensrt^. To suddenly 

meet with calamity, e, The ferri*farmer of Jirat 
has com% to grief in consequence td hi** prr'istent neg- 
lect of duty. — /. M. j CJf Vt'S^ To come to 

.q^th*cg I to utterly faiJ. e, g. Tne project came to grifft'^ 
Cor want of suflipient fup 's. 

Come to the front. ^ To 

taite a prominent po&tjLion. e. g. The qu^stiqn has come 
tp the fronf. — I. M. 

Conjimon consont. general agreement 

e. g. By common cons nt^ h. t’r. P^ K. Ka^v ).is about 
the ,ab>et>t and the nost, ptir^jiajping lec<ur«r. the. 
Preside ocy ever had.— 4 M 
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^Compare notes. ^ To exchange 

opinions or views, e, g. The Conte fence should be 40 
constifuted as to form a platform on whiich educated’ 
Hindus may meet every year t> comP'ir* notes . — /. Jtl, 

•Confasion worse ooufonnded, c’tt^isrH Con- 

tuston increased, e. g. A good deal of bluKiei* has 
gone on for some time, but as weeks glide by* 
the cmfusion has become worse confounded Sic. 
—L M. 

•Cook or doctor an account (3a®t^«ri 

^ ”^^1 lo tamper with or alter an 

account in order to deceive some person, e.g. On 
examination it was found that ike auounts had been 
cooked. 

Cool or kick one’s keels, 

CSfSfl To be kept waiting lor some time j to dance 
attendance, e. g. it is to be feared that Mr Clements 
will have to continue to coot kts keels in murky Eng- 
land. — I. M, 

Cope witb, To ‘trive or coA- 

tend on eq >al terms or with success e, g The Asylums 
Board are making creditable itforts to cope wtih the 
pest — Globe. 

Count for notklnsr^ C=^t5i =11 Add nothing 

to the strength or iuSaence ; bC' consi lered of no 
importance, e. g., In the pr<?sence of such fprqfs 
stea.m« pompressed air, and electricity, human streng^r 
f^r nQlbmz, — I M . 

Count upon ^1 ; '®rMt ^ To n ly upon ; to coij- 
j%det,^y exoftct. e. g. The prpfi’u# 4 pot a fittiofir OOPO* 
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tunity for a Jehad but when the occasion ‘for it cotnes 
‘fce'ivouhd couui-upotz thdir co-operation. — /. Jff. 

Ovdattire cbmforts; 

Thiiigs .which conduce to the comfort of the body. e.g 
tiThe creature comforts of which he is tno'dt forrd are<>a 
good'tigar and a cup' of tea. 

Ordoodlle tears, Hypocritical 

sorrow^ e. g. He sobbed and implored ■ kisses, tears — 
crocodile tears — were tried in profusion. — JProude, 

Crop up, C^fiRl ^ Come'’ to the surface, e. g. The 
barmaid question, says the Englishman^ has cropped up 
ill an aggravated form at home. — I. M. 

dross the Bubioou, ^vs^rl k 

^ ^ Sfj To take a decisive step j. 

to adopt a measure from which there is no retreat. 

The die was thus cait, the Rubicon crossed , — 
^uq-rUflv Review. 

Crow over, To triumph over ; to be exul- 

tasiCitpwards. e.g, Tnis is too sad an occasion for us,tO‘^^ 
own triumph as believer in astrological 
occpiit truths. — /, M. 

Cr3rlll£f 8llS>xiie, ^ A notorious shame, e, g. 

'.This has been a crying shame untot dflrsMtltfei^ ■ (and' et-' 
just cadse of reproach from oul* ooemie'^. — I. M. 

Cfity In the wllderhess, 'W'tT ctm A cry which no 
ofte listens to | an unavailing dty. e. g. Wis hope dtar 
prayer will not prove to be a ffiy in fh^ toildimei^^-— 
RJk' 

Cry 'over spilt mlUc, 
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spend time in useless regrets, e, g. It is no use aying 
over spilt- milk. 

Cry peccavl, cwn srW ) Coofes»-» 

one?s fault, e. g. However, it e,oded in .the King's 
making a sort of apology and crying peecavi for the in- 
solence of his language, — GrevtllPs Journals. 

Curry favour, 'rtwl ^ ^ 

To seek to gain favour by flattery or officious civilities. 
e. g. They have begun to find out some of their so- 
called leaders who curry favour with the .rulers in sea- 
son and out of season 

Curtain-lecture, »Rm 

^ A lecture or reproof given- by 9 . -wife tp her^ 

husband within the bed-curtams. e. g. Every night he 
ji^ceives a curtatn4eoture. 

Cut-and-dry or cut-and-dried, Pre- 

pared beforehand, e g (i) He had a speech all cut-and~ 
dry. — Brewer. ( 2 ) The resolutions at the meeting were 
cut-and- dried. 

Cut one’s coat accordljksr to one’s clotb, ^ 

^ To keep one’s expenses within one's 
come. e.g. We should alt cut our coat according td’oitr 
cloth. 

Cut a figure, ^«1 ^ To perform a 

conspicuous part. e.g. His ii%hoes^was sfAfd'^to ' ha\f«^f 
cut a dashing figure on the ‘ turf and won no end of 
laureld* as a tiofld tilayeh— -J.ilf. 

(Be) Cut out for ^ pouitioif, c=^' 

l£o l&ave qualities fittii^g otafes(^f for a position. e,g. 
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The natural powers' and propensities of the boy show 
that he ts cut cut for the occupation of an artiat. 

sbort, To bring to a sudden terniina>< 

tion. e,g. His life was cut unexpectedly short by the 
<■061 hand ol destiny. — /. M. 

•Cut tlie Gordian knot, '« WWR 

'Slfeit To overcome a difficulty 
by short and bold measures, e. g. But if this quet.tion 
haa defied the efforts of the leaders of the Social Re- 
form movement, the Arya Samaj, Punjab, has cut 
the Gordian knot by placing the lower castes on an 
equal footing;—/. M. 

Out to the quick, To cause to 

suffer tn fecKng. e. g. Government, however,’ knew well 
that to attempt stopping the Mela would have cut 
many pious Hindus to tju quick &c.— /. M, 


D 

'Oatnooles* sword, Evil fore- 
boded or dfeadeo. — c. g. And Dufnoeled sword 

wi.l always r..main hanging over the head of public- 
is|:i. — Native Opinion. 

lO^mn witk fi«»lu,t. praise, '«tR <2r-rt?ii ^ er 

bi^.t ^o. slightly a^i to mean 
condemnation, In soqj^y |vh^h Pope<Cft(}ld 
.not outer owing to hia A>efraaal dofasm^ijy- 
dftmivnoiituitk/aiiMtjPrfzise.kia .dear friend,-^/ M: 
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Bauca attendance, i?tf^ To wait obsequi- 

ou-ily. e- g> Thm o jor Shyama Charan danad atUn* 
dance at the MIssi m H m-e from day to day for three 
days coniinualiy &c.— /. M. 

(A) Dark borse, 'stsrs In racine, a 

horse whose capabilities are not known.- Chambers. 
e.g Lord Ampthill may not be altogether a dark 
horse but he has, so far, shown us his paces only in a 
minor capacity &c.— /, M. 

(A) Day after tbe fair, Too late, e. g. 

Your application for the post arrived a day after the 
fair. 

Day of reckoning, The day when- 

accounts are made up ; the judgment day. The 
day of reckoning is n ar at hand. 

(A) Deadl shot, (?f ??[ srt An unerr- 

ing marksman, e. g. Our Arjuna of yore was a dead' 
shot. 

Dead weight, 'SWK A heaw or oppressive burden. 
e.g. But unfortunately dead loeghtafthe other 
two measures has turned the scale in a quite opposite 
direction &c.— /. Jf. 

Death-blow. ffr <i[?t A blow which causes- 

death. e, g. There was a move which practically meant' 
to deal a death-blow -to flip her edocatiofi>^ -J/.- 
Death*dtity» {?m 15^ ^ 

iSHrs w A duty paid to government on 
inberfoMice of property after the death of ito' Owner 
tig. The Hon’ble Bose pilt'a question in the 

Jke^al'Couadt' regarding the rumoored. fitapeiiMaiOOff 
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asp, 'c. death-duty 6n all property "holders jw, 
Calcutta, 

Se1}€ of Itonor, 

'sr^rs 'PTftR ^f«rr sit 

A debt, the payment of which cannot be enforced 
by law,, but must depend on the good faith or honor 
of the debtor. e,g. A gentleman ought to pay his 
debts of honor, 

'2>epart this life, ^ To die. «. g. 

Babu P. C. Mukerji departed this Itfe in Calcutta in 
the early hours of WDooday morning. 

Deserve well of, ’Tt^Th' 

^ Be worthy of a good treatment from, e, g^. 

He deserves well of his country. , 

Destroy root and hranoh, ^ To des- 

troy completely, e g. Ram* destroyed Ravana root 
and branch . . ' . 

Diamond ont diamond, 

^ Cunaiog outwitting cunning. 

DIaimoud of the first water, 
d^j^^ A diamond ipeifectty pure and transparent 
a man of the highelt excellence, e, g. The late' Baba 
JEruhna' .8^ar».,Se« jwas, truly a dsamonei^ffithfififsAl 
•uta/or.-^J. Mt* , . 

Die ftdl ofiyears^ . pK mu D«e in a good old 
agev*e. g, ^abu.J. C* <j^scfe^d full 
honor$,-;r/> M. 

DiStSanie, ’rp^jarsf 
-.The .eneenfy ds, dyingxganu^I. ifif, i 
TMe.hSiVd^i?!^^ jpde d£teana' disperse 
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Struggle for life. e. g. Superstition dies hard even in 
civilized Europe &c. — I. M. 

Die in baruess, ’triers sRl Die while actively 

engaged in doing toe duties attached to a post. 

The best and the brightest episode m Mr. Cain's noble 
career was that he died in harness for dear India's 
sake &o. — 1. M, 

Die intestate, ^ ?Ff¥rt sRi Die without mak- 

ing a valid will. 

( The ) Die is cast, ^ ^ 

*11^ The decisive step is taken ; the matter 
is fixed, e. g. Bear in mind that the die is cast, the 
Rubicon passed. 

Digr tiie sfrave of one's reputation, ^ ^ 

^fiTTST'S 'll ^ To make a mistake which 

proves fatal to one's good name, e g. As for being a 
literary critic he shoul i never think of digging the 
grave of his own reputation . — /. M. 

Din in or into one’s ears, 

To itppress with clamorous repetitiojV ifkOOc'’Si, 
^ars. A^. It ha<, been dtnned into our ears time and 
again that (^pvei^nment can never depart from its 
policy of religious neutrality. — /. M, 

Diffp^retlon is tbe better part of valour, 

.'®5f ^21^ Wtt ^ Tfae.ohief 

expellencp oi bravery lies in prudence, ^..Tt^^Xioket 
Collector was npo-plusspd, ,aod tl^iakingv ,disifireitip» ihfi 
,^e{tterip^r^ «f valoter v^shed^lv4l»p 
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distinguishing one thing from another although there 
may be no actual difference between them, e g. The 
dt&ttnctian between the Kulms and Mouliks of the 
preseat day is a diUinttion without a d ffertnee, 

SMvide and rule, in:®! 

^ U* vid^ d nation into parties and 
you can have your o*n w^y. — Brewer. e g. The policy 
ol**dtvidi and rule” finds favour wtth certain pet sons. 

3)0 a good turn, srsns! ^ Do an oppor- 

tune deed, office, or service, e, g. Are you not often 
rein aided of some stranger who dtdyoM a good turn 
yean> ago ? — /. L. News. 

Do one's heart fifood, To please one. e. g, 

* * It does ont’s Heart g>od to see one's neighbours 
lay -aside thfcir load of misery even for the time being. — - 
I.M. 

Do ohe’s level best (vollog.), esh ^1 To exert 

one’s self to the utmost, e. g. i he native states are*' 
•all doing their level best to help their afflicted subjects. 

Do to death, ^ To Ui 1. e,g.* * Captain Evansi,. 
pnisdnt employed on plague duty at Mirzapur, 
Was ‘attacked and done to death by the villagers. — 
/. D, News 

Do up, make 'tidy. rf. g: Her- beadtthih 

house in Carlton ' Hbuse terrace had been thoroughly 
dbne up &c.-74i>/. tR1''Td'‘ex4iaust or fatigue, f. g», 

4'‘feel '^uite done -up alter this Wng- -walk. 

Do yeoman's sdb vWe, Do 

^OtxiSnd ifythfdl lybMmietr^i^l^ti^ 

h««.j elating » ito Ben|(4ll tfcNfifife of ‘boi’ 
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dramas from Saosktit^ done f^eiunan*t service to BerAiralli. 
literataire.— /. M, 

(A) Dog'-in-tlie-maug'er policy, fsicsfs 1%^ wfkm 5rt 

^ The policy 

pursued by a churlish fellow who cannot himself usis" 
what another want®, and yet will not let that other 
have it. e. g. Why, then, * i pursue forlish and 
suicidal dog-it-the-manger policy 9 — I. M. 

Sragf its slow lengrth along*, 

To go on slowlv and wearily, r. The ca^e has beett' 
dragging its slow length along for some months past. 
Draw a curtain, Ff^i To draw a veil • to conceal 

a thing from being observed, e, g. One prefers to draw 
a cuttiin on this side of the picture Stc.— /. 3T. 

Draw a line, fW To fix 

a limit j to mark off by some distinction or other* 
e g. '‘The Indian Penal Code draws a litfe betweagil 
murder and man-slaugh‘er" 

Draw a yell oyer fW To conceal, e. g. Fain 

would I draw a vetl over this plague-spot in our social 
system, &c, — /. M. 

Straw in one's boms, ^ To restrain one's 
j. to abandon one'", pretensions, e. g. The brilflfc- 
gart was'corqpplifd to dtaw in his hogns^ 
roarinSilirnde^ cwti:;! 

^UjBipes#>'<> g- There . hi hardly a, tow a. in India wbtraia 
^nf^f the .(lilarwari). brotherhood niii'jvit sfrym«o(ME 

trade^r-^Hid^ectte. 

Coene -ihuitfa y.-i'GuesfsIih^an 
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A) BruiT in iJli® market, :szm cifs\ A cooi- 
modity that cannot be sold. We have had enongh 
of historical dramas, which are veritable tn ikt 

theatrical market . — /. M. 

Brum out, m ^ ''iWt To 

drive out ignuminiou-ly. e. g. If 1 were in Kngland 
and speaking to an English audience I would have 
been drummed out of the hall as a lunatic &a — 
Bengalee. 

3Dnrauce vile, Irksome imprisoo> 

m&nt. e, g. Colonel Yate continues to be in durante 
vtle,-~~T. M. 


s 

But a maud's salt, TW’TR ^ 'ttt'SHl To share a man's 
ho-pitality. e. g Lord George Hamilton is prepared 
to betray the interests of the country, ivhose soli he heu 
eaten thesO iriaiiy year®. — /. M. 

Bat li.umhle>pie, ^ ^ j ^ 'flW 

To> endialre 'mortifreation ; to apologiie abjectly, r.*^, 
Mr.' Tilaik brought an action for libel against the &lo6e 
which resulted'tn<its eating the humble-pie^^I. M. 

Bait lnM»i Tb enter by SefSlbvfel^ 

»d9thB>'CXtikctr that is eatiHg‘'ifidb'tkie'' viteUe oi bur ^cfely. 

Sat one^a So 

study for the faatr byldinio^itogethet^ 'ifriWtftte. 
of civilr law ifor r ckrtain “ismabtk^f difa f ft eilcjh 
e.g. He was abour tbafnies^ 
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the Middle Temple, with a view to eating his terms 
for the bar,— D. Masson. 

"Eat one’s words, 1km To retract 

one’s assertions, e g. Will you not eat your word I'— 
Skak. 

Xat ont one’s heart, To suffer 

keenly from disappointment, e. g. A good many de- 
serving mtn were obliged to do without promotion 
and eat their hearts out in the lowly positions which 
they filled. — I. M, 

3!«fir on, To urge ; to incite, e, g. The 

"Native Press" have been egging on Mr. Mitter to 
resign.—/. M. 

Xke out, 'srst^ *i5«l ’nl J ^ To supple- 

ment ; to prolong, e. g. (i) He eked out his small 
income by writing articles for the papers. ( 2 ) He 
eked out this speech with many a mysterious nod and 
.^^rown. — Dtckens. 

'Slixir of life, A tincture or decoction sup- 

posed by the alchemtsta to prolong life indefinitely. — 
Brewer, e. g. And if we may never elaborate an elixieu 
of life, at least science will provide serums that can 
prevent its premature extinction. — 1. L. News. 

<The) Emerald Xsle, A poetical name sometimes 

given to Ireland on account of .the peculiar brightness 
of its pa'sttttes. s. gi India has suffered for so long from 
causes not far removed from those which hare been 
We oaoe'of the Bnurald lsle.*-vB M* 

jUktl in. Mtihk#, fiWR To‘ become an btter failure $ 
to come to uothing. e, g. We hope that the 
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-will soon take a ideBntte shape and not end zn smoke.-— 
L M. 

EbcIb of Justice, Obj-ct or aim of 

-justice, e. g. A fine of Rs. 50 will meet the ends of 
justice. 

Enoufirb aBid eaougfli, More than enougrh, e. g. 
The man«oes last year were enough and enough. 

Sttongli and to spare, More than 

sufficient, e. g. Dr. Wallace has energy enough and to 
<spare.--I. M. 

Enter a protest, To prote‘.t , to denounce. 

e. g. bteps should at once be taken to enter an emphatic 
protest against the action of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police. — /. M. 

:^ntertain, Hold in the mind as, to 

entertain a douot, a fear, a hope, an idea, an opinion. 

’ ^ i > 

Enter the lists, f^rcf To engage in a con- 

test or controversy, e. g. I om loath to enter ike lists 
with Babu P, N. Bhattacharji. 

B*nal.ifcO:ttoe,o.oca#ipn,‘^®1f^f^’1tJf W 

Able t.oj aqt. ip an emergency, e, g. But t^e stranger 
was equal, to the occasta^^ having taken mea^u^e of his 
^irQPpding 

( The?’) Etteraal oitjn «i«tW/Rome., a AtjdiNejp 
<<tnti%t oontMiuv'td dddJe eiretk nrfciKin tke **^Mr.nftl 4 di^^ 

Ever and anon'5^'!5(t5W''3Ttii| ’B^t^ 
tittd'eikanij^e. sBin|»9e&>fft^i»eec^o) 8iMfe>nififdi,iDitfair 
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2very tlicll, In every part; thoroughly, t^g- 

Mr. B is every tnch a patriot 

:Sa:c6ptio3is prove the rule, 

i2ff5*t5r ^ The very tact tnat there are 

exception-, to a rule is a proof that the rule it-elf 
exi’ts*. g, g You might point to a Bose here or a 
Paranjoe mere but let me remind jou that they are 
the which i(/i£ rule, —Bengalee. 

:Ezplaia away, ^^^1 CTs^ii , ^r«l7l 

To get rid ot by o.ffcring a plausible expla- 

nadon. e. g. Sir John Woodbuin explains away the 
fact by stating tnat white last year •-U'.pected cases 
were not included in the returns, this 3 ear they 
are,— /. M. 

jBxtouuatingr olrotimstauces, 

Circumstances which palliate a fault iit a 
crime, e. g. The ju Ige passed a light sentence upon 
the ptisoner, saying that his you'h and inexoerietice 
■•were exienuating ciecnmstances . 


P 

Tace a tMng out, c^fsi fwiR 

To maintain a thing without being ashamed, e, g. She 
thinks with oaths to face the matter out.—iihak. 

Face to face, ! In ifnmediate preseac^pli 

e.,g The , history, of suph a di-covcry * » brings us 
face to face with certain important phases of germ- 
science &c. — t t. i^ew's. 

Face valuo. The nominal or stated viittt* ot a note, 

Starmp, article, e-c^ a? compared ^-Vth its market 
HoJtafctM-evMyrhmg abit8/«« valtte. 

Fair and sqdkrV.-^l^iswWrftiMonestiy J .justly, e: yg. 
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The solution depend upon facing the question faiK^ 
and square. — I. M. 

fair field and no favour, Op- 

portunity and impartiality, e, g. Fair field to &\\ and 
no favour is a principle which is as sound m theory as 
in practice. — /. M, 

fair play, srt^ Equitable treatment, o. g. If 

justice and fair play continue in the future, race dis- 
tinction will not stand as a bar to Indian contractors. 
—/. M. 

The) fair sen, The female sex, e, g. Be always 

courte JUS to th“ fair sex. 

fall between two stools, ^ ^ fwl 

To lose oneself by adopting two plans of action. 
e. g. One should not fall between two stools. 

fallen on evil times, Placed in times 

of trouble and danger, t. g. Verily we are fallen on 
evil times. — I. M, 

fall fiat, To fail completely 

in attracting attention or causing interest, e. g. Coun- 
sels — entreaties — tears — everythirg^// fiat on the ears 
of the wife &c. — / M. 

Fall fonl Ot, '8rt3F*f'1 ^ To attack, e. g. Indian Engi- 
neering fills foul of the present constitution of the 
Calcutta Corporation as follows. — I. M, 

Pall In Witll, f5f3T To coincidei w^h, e. 

There are popular traditions ^hat must be respt^ct^ 
even if they do not fa/U in witk ithe new-fanglsd 
notions of progressive huthoritie8.-r</.i j|ft< 
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rail still-tooru, To fail at the 

beguining. J". The ^chftac /eli stiU-bom, 
rail tlirougfll, To co ne to nothing j to fail. 

g^g. The propos-ii seems to have fullM through, 
r»ll to, To apply ones's seif to. «.g. 

The Press fell to commenting upon the situation. 

«4»^t 'Sfpf® To begin hastily and eagerly 

(generally said ot eating), e g. Tne hungry dog fell i» 
as soon as the food was set before him. 
rail to tlxo fifroond, To come to nothing. 

A g. The theory has fallen to the ground, 
ra n tlxe flame, To foment 5 to excite. *. g. 

Sash writings do ni> good at all, but only serve to fan 
the flame of race «ntipatby &c. — I, M, 

rax and away, By a great deal. e. g. 

Jute is ei'tirt ly a monopoly of Bengal and is fur and 
away the cheapest wrapper that the world Can get for 
^s commerce. — Capiial, 

(A) rar ory, ^^^55 A great distance, e. g. It is « far ety 
from Calcutta t J London. — Statesman, 
rarewell to anytliliiff Good-mcrning to any- 
thing. e. g. The ram has d >ne some good to the gram, 
barltey and other plants now growing in the fields but 
farewell to aX\ hopes of even an average mango crop 
this year . — I M, 

rar .irone, Deeply affect- 

ed by some strong influence, such^ as disease, drink, 
or love. — Dixon, e, g h. man who requires such a 
lol of comine'hdatioTi in season and out of season toast 
be pretty far gone indlfeed.--/. J/." 

>”To ascribe 

tH s-oae as' tris oifep(dng.>or production. e,i g. We are 
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not aware what authority the Sanj.bsni has for 
fathtrtrig this mi*chievou& scheme the Govern- 

ment.— 

Fat of the land, C5fC»r^ W The best 

products of the land. <s. g. They live on the fat 
tke land. 

Feast of reason and flow of sonl, srNfw 's 

^srlWf? Intellectual and •■ociil enjoyment, g. g. 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl. 

The feast of leason and the flow of sou Pope. 

( A ) Feather In one’s cap, An honour, e.g. 

The victory won by the Japanese at Wa^angkau has 
helped to »dd a tresh featber to thetr cap, &'*. — /, M, 

Feather one’s nest, 

To provide for one's self, par icularly from property 
Which passes^ through one's hands, e.g. Mr. M. who 
was a putlic fun’:tio-iary feathered hts nest well. 

F^^ On^!s pnlse^ ^ ^ To sound one’s min5„ 

e, g. He had onc^, also ventured to feel her pulse in a 
h^I-lq -earnest hal‘-in-joke ma.p,i)er.^ IVasren. 

Fe^, ^nd ffar Itetween, ■si^ At distant 

intervale. ,e. gt The visits of the Inspector to the school 
are •Kk*’ angei»-visitS'/«rv and far between.”-^!. M, 
Fiddle- faddle {coUoq. a^d low), To trifle 

to dawdle, e. g.'" Why are y’bu fiddltng-fdddlttlg"\ftxi ’ 
Go about your busmens. 

FlfldA^-iStilchs. ^ g. . 

you c-ill me a great man ?\. Ftditiesitekt j 

Fl^^<ea>q[iiavTel) like 

^sV^'FJIghA .desperately. agtsi perpetMial^ 




yt-A ^ 
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nagging at each othtr and qnarrtlling like so many 
Kilkenny cats how can we expect to comtnand 
fC'pect M, 

ngllt shy of, uq'?t5i 5 To avoid, e. g. VVi-ilst 

we ape only too reauilv the vices of the ruling class, 
we fight ihy of the virtues which have made them what 
they art*. — /. M, 

Tight to the bitter end, spr sri 

Sfl c*t^ ^ Rl To carry on a contest 

until the end, {. erfectly heedless of the consequences. 
e, g% The B jtrs were determine 1 to fight to the bitter 
end, 

Pind a mare’s nest, R1 To make 

what you suupose to be a gteat discovery, but which 
turns out to be all moot. shine. — Brtwer. e, g. In dis- 
covering a ^‘confederacy” of Bengalis in the Kathuw* 
Raj he has doubtless discovered a mards nest.-—l M, 

* Piulshing ^oaoh or stroke, (?t^ nt#Pi Final 

act or polish, e. g. (ij. We ote douotiul it even 'another 
5 years’ extension of office will ^uffice to enable hlna 
to see the finishing touch put to tne Victoria Memo* 
rial Hall. — I. M- («) Tne guest wasi entertained' and 
thusi he had dope all 'that was necessaiy to be done 
to give' the obhervance a finishing stroke^ I. M. 

Phhe and, brimstone, 'SIIR «ft1^ Fearful penalties. 

r, g He (threatens uvitirith fire and brtmstoHe.-a^ffeS^Seid. 
*Pirst deserTO, thexrdeeire ^ 

of a.l^vditt or 

triefesioh jbKlfek.e^obi*(|sh,tO'hscve ii. 

Pish in troubled waters, 
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=rrt To endeavour to do » 
thing under very unpromising circumstances ; to 
engage in something which Is likely to fail. r. Mr. 
Sircar in tr>ing to marry hts daughter to his neigh- 
bour’s son is simply fishing in troubled waters. 

(A) Fisii out Of water, fiic^ A 

person who is out of his element, e. g. As a man most 
estimable, but as Prime yimi'&XAt a fish, out of watert. 
^I.M. 

]Flesli and blood, OfW. Human- 

nature • the physical system, e. g Flesh and blood 
can bear it no longer. — Tkackerav. 

Ply at, 'srrjf5{«l To attack suddenly, e. g. The 
nations of the earth are all arming themselves * • to 
fy at each other &c. — I M. 

Ply. in tlie face of, i j f ’^Pil 

To insult ; to oppose directly • to set at defiance, e, g. 
’.(l) You shall not be permuted to flv in the face of your 
superiors in this exceedingly gross manner. — Dickens. 
((a) An order like this fltes in the face of old traditional 
usage and prejudices — /. M. 

Ply off at a tangent, 

; tffsR 'Sts^ ^ ’tt'SHt To break off 
suddenly into .a rew line of thought which does not 
bear on the matter under consideration, e. g. In thlf^ 
course of the discussion Mr. Banerji u/ a /nn- 

gent to a subject widely dtifureht. 

Plying Tialt, 'siw ary? am A brief 

visit e.^. Mr. Fadbhah recently paid a fifwg visit kis> 
Calcutta* 
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IPollow In the wahe of, c’ff c’tn 5 "srearf 
3Pf«l To c ^me in the train of ; to follow the course 
of another person, eg. (i) Pestilence must follow in the 
■wake of ( 2 ) The spirit in which Maharajah 

Bijoy Ciiand has followed in the wake of his predeces- 
sors is commendable. —I,M. 

Pollow or tread on the heels of, 

To follow close after, e, g. Following on the heels of 
that intelligence comes the news of Croiige^s surren- 
der. — I,M. 

Follow suit, To follow an 

example; to act like some one else. e.g. In the infant 
school, one lit‘le urchin began to cry and all the other 
ch)l iren soon followed suit. — Me Mordie. 

Pool’s errand, A foolish or fruitless enter- 

prise , search for what cannot be found, eg They seem, 
for all practical purposes, to have been sent on a fool’s 
errand &c.-— /.Af. 

Pool’s paradise, A state of felicity based 

on fictitious hope-, eg. He lives in a fool* s paradise who 
deoends on memorising and thinks he has finished 
his education by those means. — I.M. 

Por a songr, c^Fwrtar ^ For a 

mere tnfle ; very cheaply, e. g. We bought these articles- 
for a song. 

Ver unght I know, In spite of any- 

4Mng l;know. e.g. The Mission; for aught we know ^ 
m^y give rise to serious > .complications 'both in thie 
>llid41e and in the Far East.— /.Af. 
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^MrelSfn to, Not belonging to ■ not pertinent to. 

This is foreign to the purpose. 

Tor ever and a day, A tediously long time. 

’/.g". If you send this man tj the market he will be 
gone /ar ever and a day. 

Tor srood and all, Finf-lly- 

permanently. a. (i) Mr. 'Banerj! is going to leave the 
place /orgrffod and all, (3) The stock-jobber is ruined 
for good and all. 

Tor lonsr. For a long time, e g. The late 

Henry Reeve edited the Review for so long, — I.M,. 

Tor love or money, ^ '®r< For any 

consideration, e. g They could not obtain the neces- 
saries ot life for love or money. 

For the life of hie, Although I should 

lose my life as a penalty, e, g, I cannot for the life of 
vie understand what he means. 

For the matter of that, So far as 

that is concerned, e. g. Tne Indian Mussalmans for 
ike matter of that the Hindus as well have very tender 
feelihgis about religion, — Bengalee, 

Tor the nonce, 

‘'etiR Fbf Che occashbn j .temporarily, e.g Fossibly- thb^ 
grinned' al; slefefng i 'SMiib making himself a coolie fi>r 
the nonce, — I.M, 

(A) Foreffone conelnsldn, 

A pfedet&rtWhiWl detcisterli a gi 
^fc^iso'ner* Ufgluld 'be t^<HiittiidNtiLS'ilcforfgott& cantullnslhhi 

Forge ahead, 
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ship in outsailing another, e, g. France i« forging 
ahead.— I. Ilf 

jportunatxis' purse, ^ An inex- 

haustible purse, e. g. The Prosperity Budget, which the 
Government of India flourished in our face like a 
Fottunatus’ putse only the other day, has been the sig- 
nal for the production of similar Prosperity Budgets 
by several Provincial Governments &c. — /. M, 

(The) PonrtlL estate, The press ; newspapers. 

e. g The power of the fourth estate is nowhere so great 
as It i^i in England. 

Pree and easy, Perfectly familiar and uncere* 

monious e. g. He is very free and easy in his manner. 

(A) Presb lease of life, A new term of 

ear.hly existence, e g. Mr. A. has been given a fresh 
lease of life. 

Prom pillar to post, ^ From one 

position of difficulty to another ^ hither and thither. e.g. 
The complainant has been driven ftom pillar to post 
and no proper enquiry has yet been instituted. — 

, Bengalee, 

Prom start to fluisli, C’tt^ From 

^ginning to end. There was no hitch anywhere 
«\nd the play went with a merry svringf rani sPdrf&f 
jinish — Englishman, 

Vfom, year’s ep.^ 4o year’s end, 

Ye V after year of for several ydAfs. 
order of things went,on/f'o;« yee^*s end to pear s ena. 
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G 

Gain. Ifronnd. To make way or progress; 

to advauce. tlia troops animated by his example 
gained ground fast. — Macaulay^ 3R»fs ^ <2J^- 

To grow* to prevail, e g. {i) The belief is 
gaming ground, ( 2 ) There is hardly a village in Bengal 
where quackery has not gained ground, — I, Jf, 

Gala day, A day of festivity. Yciter- 

day was a gala day for the Bengali Babus of this 
locality. — I, M, 

Gall and wormwood, 'srsjs ^ 

A very bitter, disagreeable thing, e. g. If the kinth'p ' 
( with a conquered race ) is gall and wormwood to the 
European, neither can the Indian be said to be alto* 
gether enamoured of it. — Bengalee. 

<The) Game is not wortb tlie candle, 

C'tW? *11 The game is not worth even the cost of 
the candle that lights the players ; the advantage to 
1)6 gained will not repay the trouble spent in gaining 
it. e, g. They will rather be Doctors, Pleader^, Mansif's, 
Deputy Magistrates than be scientific nien, for they 
see that the game is not worth the candle. — I. 'M, 
Getlmto a scrape, ♦r?! To becom'e 

involved in a difficulty. e.g I fe-ir ne will one day ^et 
into a scrape if he does not mend his .ways. 

Getsoemt pf, G'st^n iflkirng or. -e.-jr The* 

accused getting scent of the whole affair got into the< 
Head Clerk’s rooms &c. — /. D. News, 

Get tlie upper Jiand, Get the advaa* 

tage or superiority, e. g. The lowest depths of degra* 
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dation are reached when materialism gtts the upper 
hand. — l,M, 

(The) Gift of the gab ( coUog. ), Fluency of 

speech, e.g. He tioes not poss-s-. t e gift of the gab. 

Gild tbe pm, ^ ’rfsr.ft 

'®rfB5Tf^ To co^ei over an unpleasant thing 

with something agreeable or attractive, e. g. Russia' 
demanded a large war indemnity from Tuikey and 
gilded the ftll by giving up two ironclads she had cap- 
tured . — Me Mordie. 

Give a falso colouring to, ^<3Ti To mis- 
represent. e. g. The man gave a false colouring to the 
story. 

Give and take, 'sriirt^f Mutual accommodation 

and forbearance, e g. The party, as a whole, now feels 
that there must be mutual tolerat'on, and mutual grve 
and take, if it is to be useful to the country. — I.M, 

iEliTe a wldb bertb to, To 

keep at a distance from j to avoid, e. g, A retired 
Anglo-Indian, if he is wise, must give a wide berth te 
politics. — Bengalee, 

Gitre one a bit of your miud, 

To scold one. e. g. One of these constables Hanuman 
Prasad, missed the target several times, and Shakha- 
ram an old soldier, gave' him a bit of his mind . — 
Pioneer. 

<l|IVb’osie8fiirk.wny, 

'To damage difite's OwnMiattte by a Slip 
oftWs toi%l«. e.i'.'flut t»e Vidferdy gepes khtaelfdu^^. 
when he atteitfjpts to cfO « swo?ds‘ wiA two *u4h’ ex- 
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Bengal Civilians as Sir Henry Cotip.i tnd Sir Charles 
Stevens. — /.3f. 

Give one tlie benefit of the 4oiibt, 

(?f^l loukea favourable view of one*s 
conduct in case of doubt, e. g, The jud^e g tve thepri- 
sonsr the benefit of th • doubt and ordered his release. 

Give the sro«by to, W ^ To 

pass wittiout notice; to evade ; to neglect. The 
Chamb.-r has now gweu the Municipal administration 
of Calcutta the go-by. — I M. 

Give np the ghost, •sft^T'srr^ Tedie.eg- jcsus 

thribt g-ave up the ghost on the cross. 

Go a-begging, Go about 

asking tor acccptanre. [ I he expression is used wken a 
post or situation though offered to many is accepted 
by none ; hence, used of a thin« which can be had only 
fpr the trouble^ 0( taking it up.] e. g. (i)^eats on the- 
Corporation h-ve go»e a-begging. ( 2 ) Mangoes are liter- 
a-heggtvg this year in this part of the country. 

—IM. 

G^aga^nst the gra^p, To be unolea* 

or.cepugnaiit 10 j to annoj?. e. g. He has panderpd 
to every desire of the i^uropeah planters and t^e 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, even in in^iancts it has 
gone against his grain to do so, — 't M. 

% aW lei^g^ 

lOifnythj^. ;.,j.p,,ft4ppt"'e3(itre(Da« yie wstfsr 
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Hb '» iongr way, 'siOT ^ ^its^ri To be nearly 
sufficient for j to be of great service, e. g. This would 
go a long way towards disarming any opposition that 
might be offered to the proposal on the score of 
caste. — 1. M. 

Ch> back on, ^ ^ To be unfaith- 

ful to j to abandon, e. g. The District Board, unwilling 
to offend the Chairman, “went hack tipon its previous 
decision, and granted Mr. Roberts the extension he 
had asked for. — X. M, 

00 down, ^^'4) To be accepted, c. g. Anything will 
go down with them so long as there is plenty of sing- 
ing and fantastic dancing. — /. M. 

Oo balves, To share equally. 

e, g. ‘'The dog and I always went halve”s. — Me Mordie. 

Go band in band, ^ 

Go together. e.£. Diligence and prosperity go hand in 
hand 

(A) God riddance, »tTf% A welcome relief. 

e. g. It is, therefore, a good riddance both for 
India and hfs constttnisney that he has been unseated, 
— /. M. 

(A) -Good Samaritan, Wsf 

One who helps those in trouble or danger. 
e.g. 'America mehns ' to play -the good^ Samarilan to 
Iitdik fn right ro^a! style.*— 'J. Mi 

Go (er be) on all fonrs, 'TS kgree 

WTJtr' laxaciiy simTjar"ni air'poun:B;p.^. it is not 
^#9y {o-' ■ make a simile * fist edl fours, — Macaulav* 
FfesiaentTvWiiCHtharxa6'l^deedrii^ followed by 

13 
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Mr. Mehta was correct and was on all fours with the 
previous rulings,-— 

d-O one better, To excel another 

in fitness for some purpose, e. And now so many of 
our cultured and educated countrymen are attempting 
to go one better and try the experiment in a much 
bigger form. — /. 

do tbe round, *2151 f^<© To be in circulation. 
e. g. The following is going the round of the 
papers. — I, M, 

do ont, j To oecome extinct, as 

light or life. e. g. (l) The lamp has gone out. ( 2 ) If it 
( the amendment ) were carried, the Budget must be 
withdrawn, and the Government would, of (;ourse, 
go out. — Graphic. 

do out of one’s way, ^ 

To deviate from one’s usual course of conduct, e, g. 
The Kaiser has again gone out of his way to- do 
honour to the Church and to the Pontiff. — Fortnightly 
Review. 

do tbe way of all flesli ( all tbe eartb, ) 

To die. 

do the wliole boir ( slang ), s c^t^i 

’fTl To go to the fullest extent j to do 
something thoroughly or completely, e. g. The Irish 
Home Rulers are doing their cause serious injustice by 
* ‘going the whole hog.** — Z, M. 
do tbronKb fire and water for a pereoft, 
^ ^ cW, ^ ^ osm^ 

^17^ ^ To hazard any danger foir il^e sake oC a 
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person, e. g. Poor Ram Chandra was a man who would 
go through fire and water for us, 

CI<0-tO-meetln£ri Good and fit for public use ; 

as, go-to-meeting clothes. 

G-0 to rack and rain, To be utterly 

ruined or destroyed, e, g. The commerce of the country 
went to rack and ruin, 

Qo to tko dosfs, Go to ruin. eg. Indian 

industries have not so much^0»« to the dogs as we have 
a’l imagined. — I.M. 

&0 to the wall, j To be 

hard pressed ; to fare badly. (i) Big bones and 
large muscles rule, the weak go to the walL—Froude, 
(2) Those colleges that sacrifice efficiency go to the 
wall. — I. D. News. 

^O witk, ^irl To agree j to accord. e.g, (i) Our 
agriculture, which is our main profession, does not ga 
with the times because the profession is .not manned 
with trained skill.— (2) I do not ^<7 w//* you 
in this matter. 

Go Without sayiugr, To be an understood 

thing j to be plainly self-evident, e. g. It goes without 
saying that people in embarrassed circumstances are 
open to temptation,— 

Go with the Btream, ^ (3re?1 } 

*tf5 ’¥f?rc^ To 

act with the majority at the sacrifice of one's indepen- 
dent view or judgment c.^. Some of the members 
of the Committee were always apt to go with the 
jtream. 
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(The) CFreek C&lendd, wt ^ A time 

that will never come (since the Greeks had no Calends,\ 
£. g. The Government ■ has been persuaded to postpone 
the consideration of the bill till a later date which we 
trust will be the Greek Calends, — Bengalee, 

Greek meeting Greek, ^ 

One strong person encountering another of equal stre- 
ngth in a fight, eg. Greek has met Greek and the tug 
of war has been proceeding for a considerable time.— 
I.M. 

(A) Great gun (colloq.'), A man of note. 

eg. In a long succession of mediocrities, he was regard- 
ed as a “great gun”. — I.M, 

(A) Green korn {vulgl), An inexperienced 

fellow j “a lad no more accustomed to the ways of the 
world than a young steer to the plough,” eg. I am no 
green horn. 

Grik and. bear.'f^sr^'St^'St^ ^ Suffea 

’ without complaint, e', g. True, restaurant keepers find it 
expedient to cover their lamps with shades, but for 

the rest we ^rin and bear it. — Englishman, 

H 

xtail from, "srW To come froth. e.sr. The 

jPsoneer l'a ''cocksure'* that the Mission to Russia hails 
from Tibet. — I.M. 

iskalcvon dars, Days of peace and hiippi- 

ness. eg. The halcyon days ot tbe British Indian Asso^ 
elation have departed.-^/. M, 
jSalf a loaf is bettor tban no broad, arWir csai^ 
^®n '5T®T Something is better than nothing. 




Ol.^:£^UC fl — 

^£?(jgje>i? / ^ ca«-^ 

X^ 0 ^ 2 .^ ^ 

/ 3 * J 
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Salt between two opinions, c^fI^ ^ ^ 

' <pRc^ To be uiiable to 

settle which opinion to follow or which side to take. 
e^, *'The fact is that Lord Salisbury and his friends in 
their Afghn policy halted between two opinien's. 

SandwrltinfiT on tlxe wall, A sign of an 

approaching calamity. e,gt It is small wonder then, that 
« * the Englishman should be roused from its day- 

dreams to read the handwriting on the wall &c.^- 

LM, 

Banff abont, C^tsi To loiter about. e,gn 

One hundred weavers left work and hung about the 
mill &c. — /.Jf. 

Banff back, 5t«^rl ; To feel 

reluctant to go forward ; to recede, e^g. We wonder 
why we are hanging back in this matter in Calcutta. — 
LM. 

Banff fire,, To be delayed, e. g. The 

matter has been hanging fire for nearly three months. 

Banff bieavy on one’s bands, ^ ^ Ftf%- 

^?[1 To seem tedious and tiresome to one, 
[The expression is used in reference to time.] e. g. Now 
that 1 have nothing of interest to occupy me the time 
hangs heavy on my hands. 

Banff like a mill-stone round '^Onb’s neOk, 

^ ^ To oppress 

one’s mind as with ‘a very' heavy load. e. g. That modey 
of^ R’s hdtigs like a miU-stone round my neck. If 1' ceuld 
phy itivil would never pigain borrow from mortal mao. 

(The) ttappy despatch, '5ct^R?^'2r*n^^ A 

namp commonly given to the' Japanese karcr-kiri or 
strifcttJc-' by 'disfeinBowelment, e. g. Sotne-^ committed 
with rides, and others by the hcppy despatch,-^ 

/. M. 

bjiajfcinff-fffroniitd, 
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A favourable place for carrying on any pur- 
suit. They are so multiplying in your midst that 
unless something is done to put an end to their depre- 
dations, Calcutta will soon become the hapfy hunting’, 
ground of such miscreants. — IJil. 

Hard and fast. Rigidly laid down and adher- 

ed to. e. g. It is more than even necessary that the ri- 
gour of the hard and fast caste rules should be greatly 
relaxed.— /.Jf, 

Hard lines, ^^^17 j cM A hard lot j hardsbi£js. e.g. It is 
surely hard lines on her that -» > she should be suffered*. 
to, be bowled over bv a complete stranger and outsider. 
— /.iJ/. 

Hard Mt, ^1 A blow which comes home to j 

home-thrust, e. g. This was a hard hit at Mr. Grimwig 
who'ixra^ a bachfelor. — Jdickens. 

Hard pat to it, 'Sif^ In great straits or difS 

culty.v. He was hard put to it lot enough money to 
pay his railway fare’. 

Hard owearinsr^, ^rf^j Evidence 

on oath wKich is not strictly true j perjury, e. g. Hard 
svfearing runs rampant ip courts of law. 

Harp on,' TodweU on,, the 
same subject vexatiously or tediously. « g. Mh 'A, 
harped, in season and out of season, on the tniouifous 
character of the agitation. 

Haul over tlio,. coals, To take to tasiyijgr 

shortcomings, e, g. He certainly deserves to be ha»deit 
over the coals. 

ffaveabad time ofit, 
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To fare ill ; to be badly ofF.‘ g. g. The tezziwallahs 
were going to have a bad time oftt,-^I.M. 

Save a finger in the pie, ctN ^ To 

take a part in doing a thing, e. g, Wdl not any Bengali 
have a finger in this very excellent pie x — /.M. 

Save a fiing at one, ^ To ase 

sarcastic language towards one. e. g. It is extraordinaiy 
to find any section of the Australian Labour party, 
even for the sake of having a fling at England^ taking 
up the Boer cause. — Argus. 

Save a ring of, Pp^-q 'itW Have a sound or 

tone of. eg. The letter has a rtng of suspicion about It. 

Save a thing for the asking, To get 

a thing for the mere trouble of asking for it. eg. Roats, 
herbs and similar products, rare in Europe andAmerica, 
dre to be had in India almost for the asking.— IJH. 

Have clean hanfis, c*ft^ ^ «rt^1 j 

qft^l Have hands free from any taint of guilt ; to be a 
person of honesty and integrity. A Mr. Bose has 
been dhown to have had loleats hands io the hraudalent 
transaction. 

Have it to say, *lf?i''Td'be‘able it) say. A^. I 

have caaeb pleasure Id kdbirg'ttto s^’thhidetd'tohhher 
has cbmpietely recovered. 

Have Onev etAPfer To obtain 

the le^thotiod' or confidence* oi e perauw. g. The men 
who have novf^' thU'' -tav ef fXe Government zrenottiOi 
toh^'iiMritb the peopl<f'&ll^.^t!lft^ 
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Save one's self to titanic for a tMnsr, vt% 

To bring something upon one by ontfs 
own acts, g.g-. The Government of India, /tas to tJumk,, 
it$e,lffoy the storm of opposition throughout the 

country by ill-ndvised attempt to alter the existing law 
of sedition, — I.M. 

Se that mns nta7 read, ^ 

So plain that even the most careless ob- 
server may see it ; easily understood, e, g. What we 
have been struck with in India is hot so much the 
general poverty of the country — evidences of which he 
that runs may read-^SiS the misuse of their wealth, 
made by our wealthy men. — /. Jf. 

Head and shoulders, Forcibly ; violenfly ; 

as, to drag one head and shoulders. 'SJW?? By a 

great degree ; by fat ; hiuch. e. g. She was head'atld 
skindders above them in erudition. — I.M. 

Heart and soul, Earnestly j with enthu- 

siasm. e, g. He threw himself into work heart and\ 
soul. 

(lart) Heart bleeds, The 

irfitase^ is used to denote^ extreme pain from sympathy 
or pity. e.g. The heart of Pundit Iswar Chandra IHdya- 
sagar hied fqr Jhe p^pfr^girl widows. 

(A) Hew»r of ‘^oed.^and^^iTAvrez of wap ^ , 

oai), firg^ ^ 3^ . Po? wIm» 

ta employed in performing th^^. ta9tlc^eB|alrf)£Biqj;%« 
sl^ve. e. g. The wor^hiest^gcpongst • !hs is, but a heatforef 
tupod and q drawer of wyfte^'-rf^ngaftev. 

Hide one's diminished he^4 , m rifStStiafeSofll 
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Save one’s self to tliank for a tbLlng*, 

ft?rl 'srfst^ To -bring something upon one by one’s 

own acts, e,g. The Government of India has to thanjb 
itSiS^lf for the storm of opposition raised throughout the 
country by ill-advised attempt to alter the existing law 
of sedition. — I,M. 

Se tbat runs may read, ^ 

■ipHrs ^ItTl ^ So plain that even the most careless ob- 
server may see, it ; easily understood, e. g. What we 
have been struck with in India is not so much the 
general poverty of the country — evidences of which he 
that runs may read— as the misuse of their wealth, 
made by our wealthy men, — /, Jf. 

Head and Bboalders, 551*2^ Forcibly j violently 5 
as, td drag one head and shoulders. By a 

great ‘.degree ; by far } niuch. e. She was head atid 
shoulders above them in erudition. — 1.31. 

Seart and soul, Earnestly j with enthu- 

siasm. e. g. He threw himself into, ^fhs work heart and^ 
soul. 

(Xte) Beart bleeds, The 

phrase.is used to denotd> oKtveme pain from sympathy 
or pity. e.g. The heart oi Pundit Is war Chandra Vidya— 
sagar bled tqe the pgpjr, girl widows. 

(A) Be'^^r of ‘sroodaudsdrji^'srer pf water (bii^/r- 

coT), ^jf%r . Qn? wJjio 

l«i?Ppl9yed in< performing the. 

,^v^ A g. The wprJthi^stigmongst;. »Js is, bpt " hfgf/fr, of 
jofiod efffd,^ .dratuer (f w^^tsfi^-^fffngyffee^, 

Bide one’s dlminls]^ed lie%^ artstiafee M 
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To withdraw from sight by, reason, of a spase o£ . 
inferiority or wrong, e. g. He held up a very ugly 
picture of the morals of the boys which made the guar- 
dians htde their diminhhed, heads in shanie. — Bengalee, 

aide one’d llsflit tinder a hnshel^ 

Tf^tl To obscure or conceal one's talents, e, g. Captain 
Forbes is unusually gifted with histrionic talent and 
we all hope he will no longer hide his light under a 
bushel but will show us what he can do in other parts. 
— Bnlgishmau. 

High and dry, m TO J Out of water ; in 

a dry place. e.g. The days of affluence and prosperity 
have gone by leaving us stranded high and dry on the 
rock of destitution, poverty and misery. — I.M, 

High and mighty, j Haughty, e, g. He is 

very high and mighty in his manner. — Mesfield. 

High presstwe, <?i 

Excitetnent produced by having too much to 
attend to. e, g. Sir Alfred Milner has worked at high 
pressure for years &c, — Graphic. 

High wator inar%, ji?f (7f<ri i^iim 

The 

line on the seashore which the highest tide reaches ; 
iJlg- ) highest degree of excellence Qt skill attuned 
hy;,pny pne. e,gi Miss QaTtonjactinevaa Alvi«a’''€bd£ 
elderly romantic ' fpipstjer wat,jyery good indeed and 
reached a b^h watsy marh^-^Bnglishman, 

Hia star is in the ascendant, •. 

He is in 
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Slstory repeats itself, ’#si1 ^ 

Events of a similar nature are cons- 
tantly recurring in the lives of nations.— Z. Craven. 

(z) If history repeats itself 'itet are very probably on the 
threshold of a war as great as that of the Mahabharat.— 
I.M. (3) History repeats itself npwhere more often than 
in China. — Shanghai Teines. 

Kit the nail on. the head, ^ 

j ^ 1 ‘ To touch the exact point in question; 

to do the right thing, e. g. (1) Mr. Hamilton hit the 
right natl on the head when he said that India wanted 
something more than philosophy. — I.M. (2) This 
merchant Jtit the nail on the head by buying a large 
quantity of wheat yesterday ; the pripe has risen to- 
day. — Me Mordie, ^ . 

Kohsoa’s choice, ^ m 

This or nothing ; something with no alternative, e. g, 
“We fancy that the vei^y idea of remibibd of i^evenue 
Would not have alighted even on t^e outside of the 
crahidm bf any of the Commissioners unless' it had 
been a case of Hobson's choid. — Bengalee. 

at>ist »^th his own petarld/' 

Caught ial%!s bwh'trap. e.^.- In that case the European 
who replaseiid will havd»becti hoist with his 

efton petardi*-i-f.M^ 

Sdld flue's maid- 

Jain What one fe^Wt^g^irtg fo*fw‘to»t ta lo§e ground, eg. 
Everybody wOnts^cr Ueld‘^hii£'>mH; saA td’have his say, 

Kold the baliuicwoyW'^ct^ . 1 ^, ^ 
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To maintain a fair equity. A g. We 
only hope that the Court will hold ike balance even 
&c, — Bengalee, 

Sold water, To be valid or sound, e. g. The 

argument will not hold water. 

Sold with the hare and run with the hound,. 

S ^ To play 

a double and deceitful game. 

Sole-and^oorner, Secret ; underhand ; .as, a 

hole-and-corner method of work. 

Somer sonietlmes nods, Even the 

sages sometimes err. 

Some Sule, A form of self- 

government claimed by the Irish people, with a sepa- 
rate parliament for the management of their internal 
affairs. 

S'ope asralnst hope, ^“t1 'S’ltPt To con- 

tinue hoping for better things although there is little 
or nq ground for hope. ,e. g,- How vain and deceitful are 
human hopes j But still we ipust hope, indeed, hope 
against hope ^kc.— — ^# HP, 

Sope deferx'ed maketh the. heart slo|F,,'8n«[t%'^' 

We feel morti- 
fied at heart when the realisation 'of our 'hopes • is put 
off or delayed! 

Sousehold word, 

A welUtnown word. i. g» The* name of the 
t&te tameotid Maharanee Sarnomoye - of Cossimbazar 
word in India, 

Sneandovy. A loud clamour m porsmc oa 
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an oAender. e. g The fellow * * had a fine run down 

Dam Street, while a mob led by the fiscars peons, 
raised the hue and cry after him. — Times of Ceylon. 
Sam and liaw (eoUoq.), cPt^ C’W To' 

speak with hesitation, e. g. When administrators rise 
on their feet to make even a short speech they hum 
and haw 8tc , — /. M, 

Bnmanly speaking, 

^'Speaking after the manner of men, or ac- 
cording to the opinion and knowledge of men.'' e, gv 
But, humanly speaking, no member of the Indian 
aristocracy * «• attained his majority with fairer pros- 
pects &c. — I. M, 


I 

X tot one, '«rlW So far as I am concern- 

ed. e, g'. I for one don't regret that-we ’ have made a< de- 
parture from the Oriental to the Occidental ihethods 
of study. — Bengalee, 

Xn abeyanedi a state* of suspee^otK g, Tbe 

privilege, of interpellation. Iccpt 'in abeyance 

in jthe Punjab l>gisla|tive Coimcil,— Z, Inf, 

Xn a fair way of, Likely to. e, g. We are .glad 
that the Tata -Besearoh Institute i^.,m9:f4fy "^f' 

becoming an a(Ccompli 5 bed fastt-/. M, , 
x:n.,a .fiink (.siangX In. great .fear modi 

frightened, e. g. The studeht^Boardews. ioitha.holstel.aoa 
zn a M.» 
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Xu all COUSClen6e, Assuredly, e. g. Here in 

India the struggle for existence has already become 
keen enough in all conscience. — Bengalee. 

Xu a uutsliell, sfctg j In small compass 5 

bnefly. e. g. This little book gives all the information 
on the subject in a nutshell, 

Xu camera (L.), With closed 

doors ; privately, c. g. The meeting was held in camera, 

Xu cold blood, C3pf«f^ sn:^; Not under the 

influence of passion j deliberatel37. e, g. It will have 
been seen that the insults were offered in cold blood,-— 
/. M. 

Xu embryo, incipient or undeveloped' 

state, c, g. Lord Curzon's advice to lawyers old, to 
lawyers budding, and to lawyers in embryo^ is sound. — 
/. M. 

Xu evidence, Actually present ; plam- 

’’ly visible, e. g, (i) The sister whose presence’ she ' had 
relied on was not in evidence. — Blackwood's Magaaine, 
(2) The signs of decay are in evidence. 

Xu full swing', In full progress, e. g\ Wher» 

the homeward mail left, the reaping of the cotton crop 
was in full swing Sec, — Daily Telegraph. 

Xu liot water, ivt a worty 'Ot* titoublfe; ft g, 

Mr. Piihiiftll is in hot water again.-^ J. M. 

Xu leadiUST Stlring^S, ’#T5Rl%a[ In- ^■'‘fe'tate depend- 
ence ; under control, e, g: We cannbt 'aliVSys Keep 
'Indian opinion in lettdin^'siringt , — 

XA'bke's b;eart*'df bearts; j in the 

very depth of one's heart j pfiVately ; scci’etiy. e, g, in 
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his heart of hearts the English official detests the 
Congress. — Bengalee. 

Ill round numbers, ( j 

Csrt^tS^ In whole numbers • in approximate 

numbers, e. g. The house cost him Rs. 5000 tn round 
numbers, 

Hn sackolotli and ashes, ^ . 

In a dress of mourning or penance j in deep 
humiliation, e.g. Unless we at once repent in sack-- 
doth and ashes ^ our fate as a nation is sealed.^ 

I.M. 

.In season and out of season, ^ ; 

^«{5T '3’^ In proper as well as improper or inopportune 
time, e. g. Certain English newspapers are wont to 
shower encomiums on Lord Curzon in season and out 
of season. — I. M. 

In SO many words, t£i^ In these words 

precisely, e, g. Mr. Havell is of the same opinion 
though he does not formulate it in so many words.--^ 
I.M. 

In some quarters, <39% W In certain circles, 

classes, or sections, e. g. The genuineness of the agita- 
tion has been questioned in some quarters. 

(An) Instance in point, 'sqliFrtw 

An example applicable, to the case in hand. e. g. 
Sir Henry Fowler is an instance in point.-—-.!. M. 

J:n the abstract, 

Considered separately from other associated things* 
A. g, ‘](heir affection for British rule in the abstract is 
hxkKvt^sm-'—Statesman. 
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Xn tlie air, J Fie valent ; found every- 

where. e.g. Famine is in the air, — Commerce, 

Xu tllO face of, in opposition to. e. g. In 

face of this order he has left the station. 

Xu the falluess of time, When the time 

is ripe for a thing, e. g. We hope our contemporary's 
high ideal of the Conference will be realised in the 
fullness of time , — /. M, 

Xu the heyday of, C^hTf:^ In the zenith of. 

e, g. The custom was unknown in the ancient times 
when India was in the heyday of her glory and re- 
nown. — /. M, 

Xu the light of, ^1 5?C!i 

Keeping in view or mind, e, g. We hope the New 
Calcutta Municipal Act will be revised in the light of 
this principle. — Bengalee, 

Xu the nama of, frp' fN .In behalf of. 

e, g. They prepared themselves for a general engage- 
ment in the sacred name of “patriotism," — I, M, 

Xu the uear fhtiure, Within a measur- 

able distance of time, e, g. Religion in the highest 
state of its development will elevate and uplift India 
again in the near future.— -I, M, 

■Xu the nioh of time, W? Exactly at the right 
moment, e, g. His proverbial good-luck may come 
, to his help in the nick of time, — I,M, 

Xu the sunning, 

fKSTPfJ "erMI Competing in a contest, 

with, good hopes of success in a candidature — 
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Chamders, e, g. He is iH tke running to be a cente- 
narian, 

Zn the teeth of, ( In defiance of 

opposition, e. g. The Bill was passed' in the teeth of 
popular Opposition. 

Zn. the throes of, (:^ Suffer- 

ing the pain or agony caused in giving birth to or 
producing. It seems such a curious anomaly that 
a country in the throes of famine should be exporting 
grain. — Commerce. 

Zn nnmeasTtred terms, In immoderately 

strong language, e. g. Deputy Magistrates are some- 
times censured in unmeasured terms by the High 
C6urt. 

Z^s and outs, 51*1^ j Nooks and 

corners j the full details, e, g. I know the ins and outs 
of the affair V 

Zht6 the bargain, Over and above s btesides, 

e. g. Onr hen-hfc/Aded friend Steyo is One of those who 
IS^a^fii'g bittten o^ more than hd can <Aew is ' Inteiy to 
h’avb ’an attack of the colic mta tJie batgatn, — P. M, 
Xfazeite. 

Zutrodnce the thin end of the wedge, 

«rhr ctfcw 

3fs|rai TO get the -thift end of £He 

wedge inserted , ) tO'lay the fbund^tiOft bf'a'sui- 

cessful career, e. g, Russia haS intrcSMeed*iri^tMfittM' 
of'thk’*z&edte in *Pi¥sik, 
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ing attention, e.g. Ic may be that Goyernmeot has 
some of its own irons tn the fire, — I. M, 

(The) Irony of fate, The happening of 

events in a manner contrary to what may naturally or 
probably be expected, e. g. And by a strange ironj/ of 
fate it is European votes which have exalted a “Native” 
above a European ot good repute and tried public 
service. — /. M. 

It is an ill wind tkat blows nobody good, 

5{1 Few calamities 
are harmful to all concerned ; someone is benefited by 
every misfortune, e, g. But tt is an til wind that blows 
nobody good. This storm raised George Fielding^s 
better part of man, — C, Reads, 

It is a thousand pities, ^ It is 

veiy much to be pitied or regretted. e.g. It is a thonsand 
fities that questions such as this, should ever be drag> 
^ed into the light of common day or submitted to the 
comments of the crowd.— r-Manckester Guardian. 

It is not half a bad idea « it is rather a good idea. 
It never rains but it pours, ^ ^ 

Whenever it rains, it rains in abundance, [The phrase 
is often used when events occur in quick . succession.! 
g, g. It never rains but it pour's we are told, and this has 
been the case with Mr. Sievier andSceptre. — Statesman, 
It remains to be seen or^tl What 

|he issue will be no one can certainly tell, but it will 
yet appear. — Me Mfrdielff.g, It remains to be seen how 
far he will keep up the reputation of his predecessors 
on tne joenen occ.— /. 'M, 


*4 
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JTack-of-all-trades, (?i ; 

One who can turn hii. hand to any 
kind of business, e. g". William Worley was an old 
Jack'of-all-trades who was always to be had for the 
asking. 

vrolm Bull, A general name for an 

Englishman, e.^. We dare say, impartial, fair-minded, 
honest John Bull will not view his action with appro- 
bation. — /. M. 

Joiu bands, Be united with, e, g. When 

merity'ijr/ii' hands with perseverance, success is certain. 
— Smiles, 

Join tbe majority, 3ff%?rl To die. e,g. General 
Ward, who commanded the “Disciplined Chinese Field 
Force” had just joined the majotity, — P. M, Gazette, 
Jnmp to a conclusion, srl 

<3Ft^ To rush to a conclusion hurriedly 

and without due consideration j to judge hastily, e, g. 
Because there has been peace in Bengal for so many 
years, one must not Jump to the conclusion that the 
Bengalis, as .a race, have lost any of their old tradi- 
tional valour.— 


e; 

Keep abreast of, ’ll, Keep p^ce ^ith j 

not to fall behind, e.g. They fully realise that they 
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must keep abreast of the times if they are to rise in the 
scale of nations. — /. M. 

Seep at arm’s lengrtli, c£i^^ wfir® ^«rij '®rfw 

^f%r5 Keep at a distance j to avoid too much 
familiarity, e. g. Many of our mofussil zemindars have 
been compelled to keep themselves at arm's length from 
the District authorities. — Bengalee. 

3Ceep at bay, CW'S^I To prevent 

an enemy from closing in. e. g. The plague was kept 
at biy so far as the Central India Agency was .con- 
cerned. 

Keep ifOlng, Keep afloat j to main- 

tain in operation, e.g. (i) Money was poured out like 
water to keep the expedition going. (3) It is private 
kindness that keeps many members of the middle class 
going. — I. M. 

SCbep one in the dark, Vt^ 

»il Cf'S?rl Keep one in ignorance. e.g. He 
kept me in the ditk about the matter. 

JCeep one’s own counsel, 

*n Not to divulge one's own purposes, e. g. 
Sir Mack worth Young is too loyal to his Chief to 
think of setting his authority at deflance or finding 
fault with his policy. If he had been really so disposed 

Mr. Thornburn’s fate would have been a sufficient 
yarning to him to keep his own counsel. — I. M. 

JCeep one’s bead above water, vcn $ 

fkm To avoid being over head and 

ears in debt j to be able to pay one’s way, e. g. We 
eboutd net be surprised if the ryUs fait to keep their 
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heads tdiavi water this year which is one of severe 
scarcity and agricultural hardship. 

Keep pace with, ^rf s^rl Keep up with J to pro- 
gress as. fast as. e, g. Nonumber of additional lines 
will prevent congestion and blocks if the deliveries da 
not keep^ pace with the arrivals. — Englishman. 

K^p tilie wolf from the door, 

Keep out hunger or poverty, e. g. His ten pounds 
would heep the wolf from the door until better times 
came round. — Smiles, 

Kdep ap appearances, To con- 

ceal the real state of things by wearing an outward 
show ; to maintain a show of substance, eg. The people 
everywhere * * in trying to keep up appearances are 

bringing themselves to ruin. — I, M. 

Klcftt tip a daet, <ii^i To create a disturb- 

ance j.to mat.e a fuss, e, g. He kicked up a dust over 
a small matter. 

Kith e.ud kin, WI Friends and relatives. 

He is far from all kith and kin. 

KnpA on the head {collaq,\ 3i<2ct 

^ cTT'SKl To stun or kill by a blow on 

the head - Hence, to put an end to. e. As the practice 
^Is fraught with danger to public justice ,it ovght to be 
knocked on ike hlad, — I.M. 


Il 

^hOH^ OlfloVe, '^^511 ce mtr •Sk-mi vim 
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Work undertaken spontaneously, and not fur pay or 
profit, e, Dr. Mullick was thanked for his labour of 
love for his country.—/. M. 

Xald Ijy tlie heels, Prostrated, e. g. This iniqui- 
tous proposal has been abandoned at least for the time 
being, and Mr. Brodiick and Lord George Hamilton 
have been laid by the heels. — I, M. 

(The) Xiand of the living, The place of abode 

of all living creatures ; the earth where we live. e. g. 
He is no longer in the land of the living . 

XazLd of the rising snu, Japan. 

Xiast blit not least, ^fffs 

»iC? Said of a person or thing which 
though mentioned last, is not less important than the 
objects of previous notice, e. g. The fleet must be able 
to protect simultaneously the home land, the colonies, 
and the over-sea commerce, and last but not least, the 
prestige of the empire. — Fort. Rev. 

Xate in the day, Too late. e. g. He bade 

him, instead of carping at thote who had profited by 
his neglect, *to enter the field, though late in the day.* 
-I.M. 

Xiand to the seventh heaven, 

j '«rfsfW To extol or praise too highly. 

e, g, Mr. Mukerji lauded his friend to the seventh heaven. 
Xianghlng’-stook, ^ An 

obgecli*of ridicule, e, g. He was the 'laughing stack of ' 
his neighbours. 

Jianjgh In one's 'sleeve, ’t#T 'sti ctr«tt^hii 

Ltcugh in'wardly while pfeservihg a serious 
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demeanour towards the person laughed at. e, g. Russia 
laughed in her sleeve when Japan tackled her with 
enquiries as to when the promises for the evacuation of 
Manchuria were to be fulfilled. — I, M, 

(The) Xiaws of the Modes and the Persians^ 
Irrevocable laws, e.g. But custom has 
often the force of law, * 4 and it can no more be de- 
parted or deviated frsm than the oftmentioned laws of 
the Mfedes and the Persians. — I. M, 

£ay an embargo on, ^^1 To place under a pro- 
hibition of any kind. e. g. The Government of India 
are trying to laj> an embargo upon the KngHsh language 
in India &c. — /. M. 

Xay down, ^ To relinquish j to resign, e, g. 

Mr. S. has laid down bis ofhce. TTl To offer or 

advance j as, to lay down a proposition, 
iay heads together, ^ To consult to- 

gether • to deliberate, e.g. If the Princes could meet 
and lay their heads together^ no doubt they would have 
a delightful fraternity of their own &c. — I, M. 
liay one's finger on, To find out. e. g They 

laid their fingers on the true plague*spot 

&c.— /. M. 

Hay one's hand upon one’s heart and say, 

fwl ^ To say honestly, e. g. Is there a single 
physician who will lay his hand upon his heart and say 
that he honestly believes inoculation to be a retnecy 
against plague ? — I. M. 

Hay one’s self ont, csSi ^ To make, fecial 

exertions 5 to endeavour earnestly « Xl>e .iiptore 
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knew of India, * « the more he was convinced that they 
coHid not do any good in India unless they laid tkenv- 
selves out to know and understand the people. — 7. M, 

Ziay one’s sltonlder to tlie wlieel, 

*ii To do one’s own 

work instead of invoking the help of others, e. g. It is 
the duly of the leaders of the people to lay thetir 
shoulders to the wheel &c, — Bengalee. 

lay stress on, ors^l To insist 

upon j to emphasize, e. g. The authorities seem to lay 
stress more on the quantity than on the quality of the 
instruction received. — /. M, 

lay thie axe to tlxe root of, ^ 

To destroy completely, tf. He did his 
best to lay the axe to the root ^the evil. 

lay tlie oor’ner-stone, To make a regu- 

Ihr beginning, e. g. 1 verily believe she laid the comer-' 
stone of ail her future misfortunes at that very instant. 
— Maria Edgeworth. 

lay to beart, ^ To ponder deeply 

upon. e. g. But the controversy points a moral which 
our Anglo-Indian friends would do well to lay to heart* 
— /. M. spftTS To be deeply moved by something, 
e. g. He laid this insult to heart, 

leadinisr ^ne^tton. <?f 

“A question so vcorred as to suggest an an- 
swer.* e, g. Some leading questions were put to the 
witness when he was cross-e^atuined. 

leak Oli^i, <2tTM ^ To ooze out ; to 
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become public, e. g. The terms of the peace have not 
leaked out . — /, M, 

I^eave no stone nntnrned, ^1 

To do everything that can be done in order to gain 
an object. That the railway employes are deter- 

nained to leave no itone unturned in the pursuit of better 
conditions is very evident. — Commerce, 

Xieave one in tlie Inrcb, ^ 

(?pf^ ^'S?i1 Leave one in a difBcult or helpless 
situation, e. g. He went off and left me tn the lurch, 

Xeavo out in tlie cold, To 

neglect, e. g. They were altogether left out in the cold, 
and are still outside the grade. — /. M. 

let tlie cat out of the baif, 

Ctrsirl To disclose a secret, e. g. The War Minister 
himself has, in an unguarded moment, let the cat out of 
the bag,— I. M, 

le% the Gobbler stick to his last, a 

Ck Let every man ibllow his own trade or 

profession. 

let the dead past bury its dead, (?tlT55Tl 
Let' by-gibries be by-gones. e. g. It was a tro'ublous 
time, but let the dead past bury its dead, particularly 
because the tight heir has attained his right destiny,-— 
l.M, 

let the sfrass sTiro'#; under oa.e'a'f66t, swt 

; CWl% ^ To loiter j to Hnger ■ to lose 
time. tf.^. We trust Gbvernfflent will pay due hedd to 
this warning, and not lei the grass grow UHder ifi feet 
nntirthe plague fs extirpated sdfogethetf-^/.*^ 
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Xiclc creation, ^ ^^51 '5rsif't<^ 'srf^ ctTst ^ 
To triumph over creation, e, g. Even in a matter like 
charity, the American is v.ont to “Itck creation” SkS 
much as in all other matter*. — /. M. 

Xlsrl^t-fingrered gentry, CS'N Thieves, e. g. Some big 
men have been among the victims of the light fingered 
gently. — I, M. 

Xine of condnct, «ft^| A course of conduc*. e. g. The 
prudence of this hne of condsct was obvious.— 

Xion'S share, 'STf^ The laiger part J all or nearly 
all. e. g. Government ofiicials get the lion’s share of 
these honour''. — I. JIf. 

(A) Xittle bird whispered it to me or told me„ 

"si^i t2tTt*r ^ I 

heard iu a manner 1 will not disclobe. e.g. (i) A little 
bird has tohispered tt to me that the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor is exceedingly annoyed at the apparent apathy of 
the Police in the matter &c. —Capital, ( 2 ) But a little 
bird told me the whole story. — M. Edgeworth, 

Xlve from hand to month, ^ Live pre- 

cariously without provision for the future, e. g. Our 
middle class men live generally from hand to mouth. 

Living wage, A wage on which it is possible for e 
workman and his family to live fairly. 

Loaves and fishes, ct#! j ^ Qf, 

^ Appointments with handsome salaries at- 
tached to them j the emoluments of office, e, g, Wp 
think tb;%t the claims of the Indians to a larger share 
in the loaxtts and fishes of the state are undoubted and 
iJfeftj'i^ntial-^/. M. 

(To^Ldoltthd stahle-'door tifberr the horse lai 
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Stolen, C 5 t^ To take precautions too 

late. 

(The) Long and short of a thlngr, ^'«f 1 The sum 
and substance of a thing, e g. This is the long and short 
of the story as we published it &c. — Tribune. 

Looh a gift horse in the mouth, 

Look into the qua- 
lity of a thing which has been received gratis, e. g. It 
is universally admitted that we should not look agift 
horse in the mouth.— Bengalee, 

Look askance, ^ To look at with 

suspicion or disdain, e. g. He looked askance on my 
proposal. 

Look daggers, C3Ftc«r 

Look wiih hercs and angry look ( as 
if prepared to stab with a dagger ). e. g. The sailor 
looked daggeis at me when 1 referred to the rude treat- 
ment which he had accorded to an Indian gentleman 
sometime ago. 

Look in the face, To face or 

meet boldly. e.g, I trust the authorities will look 
matters steadily tn the face and eradicate the real evil 
of our educational system. 

Look up, To show a tendency to rise or 

improve. (i) Prices are looking ttp^ (2*) The coal 

industry in Bengal is looking up . — /. Mf. 

LnOky hit, ^^tjSFcsr 15^^ ^ <11:^ A fortunate or 
successful stroke j success won by chance, e, g, Fractleo 
wisely and diligently improved, is the great se^cret 
bupiqe^s, i^ome may make wh^it are csUlo<i 
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hits” but like money earned by gambling such hits 
may only serve to l*ure on to ruin. — Smites, 

(The) Lull before tbe storm, filwst 

The calm which precedes the occutrence of a severe 
storm, e, g. The present lull at the seat of war is only 
the lull be foie the storm. — I. M, 

Lyncb. law, 5{t 

Law administered by private, unauthorised per- 
sons without judicial trial, e.g. There is nothing so 
dangerous to human society as the reign of lynch law. 


M 

Make a cat’s paw of one, 

'®fsFi Make one a dupe 
cr toot of another ; make one the medium of doing 
another’s d’rty wcrk. e, g". The Indian merchants are 
nominal capitalists ; the capitalists, from Europe and. 
America make a cat's paw of them , — /. M, 

Make a clean breast of, To 

make full confession, a, g". He made a clean breast of 
his shortcomings, ^1 To disclose the 

secrets which weigh upon one. e. g. The European 
Civilian, who had played such a mean role, became 
thoroughly ashamed of his conduct, and mae^ a dearth 
breast of the matter to Mr. Ranade with whom he 
stood OQ terms of intimacy. — /. M, 

Make a ole^s^n awoep of, ^ ’^Fflnrl am To- 

remove or destroy completeij..A g. It is a piece of the 
policy pursue I ail along by Government in connec*' 
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tion wi'h this Municipal legislation to have made 
nearly a clean sweep ti/its bid nominations. — I. M. 

HEalce a; man bleed ( colloq. \ c^Ft^r 

^ 5r<3*n , To 

draw money by high charges from a man who is -very 
unwilling to pay away any money, — Me Mordie, e, g. 
The party ?nade the candidate for a seat in the Parlia- 
ment freely. ^r^r¥'8 Make a man 

suffer, e. 1 will make him bleed for the gross insult he 
has offered me. 

Make a moafUlaln of a moIeMll, fs^iw 

To exaggerate difficulties pr obstacles ; to magnify 
trifles, e. g. Well, there are foreigners who are making 
a mouniain' of lh6 molehill Bain case. — I, M. 

Make a new^ departure, <£i^? 

To start' on a neviJ' and different course, e, g. 
Lord Curzon has made a new departure in the policy 
ot the Go^’erhiiieint in the directfon of antiquities,-— 
7 . M. 

Malie a virtue of a necessity, 

To do a very disagreeable thing as a 
duty because yoh cannot help doing it< e. g. Seeing 
that hife' fife was in jeopardy unless he cothplied with 
the demtands of the highwaymen he madd over to 
them all the money' he had ’ ftt his pocket making « 
virtue of a ntceisity. 

Make assurance dottbl^krite arsr 

'If'o taite every possmw 
prebatition. A g. To make tkit dfiuranee-'^dh'kBlf 
had the wotJnded part 1512 ( 3 ,—/. iff 
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Make capital out of anytMugr, 

To turn anything to one's own 
profit or advantage. These cock-and-bull stories 

impose upon nobody though large capital ts being made 
out of them in the L,av/-court& &c. — /. M, 

Make botk ends meet, <(Fr ^1 To keep ex- 
penditure within income : said of a person who feels 
the pinch of poverty, e. g. The same amount in these 
dayi of high pressure does no longer suffice to enable 
a man to make both ends meet — /. M. 

Make xniuce-meat of, ^ j 

^^1 To bleak or cut to pieces ; to completely des- 
troy. e. g. Not a few among them * * believe in , their 
hearts thfit colossal Russia will make, in the end, mince- 
meat <y^her cnemj , — /. M. 

Make no secret. of, ^ Not to conceal j to 
avow openly, tf, Engli'jhmen make no •secret their 
growing irritation at the expansion of German m- 
fl aence. — Bengalee. 

Make no sign, Not to stir or move. 

e, g. And we are surpriipd, that the Government of 
India itseU .makes no sign .us. to , its attitud9>.;in 
matter,—/. M, 

Make one’s li,alr stan^ on end, ^ 

Ma.ke one's hair, stand, erect through /ear. 4 , g. 
There was a tiip.e apd that PQt long ;%gO|rekherirwlMra 
the very mention -of the. word “Russia^” was enough 

jthf9Hgh,ouft,ffaaje, an4 

fS" pa»d on. end.^'V^i^ qfiills o'cf. thf, (tetlul 

pwr^upine.**— /, M, 
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3Cake one’s mark, Trite's “rsft^T ^ 

To do some noteworthy thing which 
brings honour or distinction, <2. §■. It is very much to be 
regretted that any Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
who makes his mark within a short time is not allowed 
to stay long in our midst. — /. M. 

"Make or mar, ^ j ^ ’im To create or 
ruin ; to cause or destroy, e. g. The smiles or frowns of 
high Anglo-Indian officials make or mar the happiness 
of the Native Prince, — Bengalee. 

Make out a case, ^ ^ 

t2W«t To establish by evidence or argu- 
ment a cause or question which is under trial or discus- 
sion, r.^. (i) The object of the Commissioners is‘ to 
show that no sufficient case has been made out by the 
Assdeiation for the reduction of duty asked for. — 
Statesman. (2) The letter has made out a case more 
against Europeans than Indians.—/. M, 

Make shift, To manage with difficulty. 

tf.^.'By riiy other labours I make shift to eat and drink 
a'nd have good clothes,' — Goldsmith. 

Make short vrork of, c*t^ To 

dispose of summarily ; to bring to a sudden end, e. g. 
He makes short work tf/the plea raised by the India 
•office as to German and RuSsiab interpretation, — I.M, 
Make ihe mouth water, ^55 or ’iTfsf To arouse 
in any one d ■ strong 'desire or a longtng for a‘ thing: 

■ K* ^,‘Tfhe Employments enjoyed by Indian offidfall^* are 
t 6 make the mouths oS. their fellOai dlsei^here 
water, — I. M, 
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ISallc^ prepense, Deliberate or inten- 

tional malice, e, g. Capital is not a “native* publication 
and it has no cause given to it for vtaltce prepense, — I,Mt 

Uau of straw, c^rlT One 

who has no independent character or influence } an in- 
significant person. e,g. But no one cares for such a man 
of stt aw, as he. — Grtville's Journals. 

(A) Means to an end, crf^T A 

means to gain some object, e.g. And where the pupils 
will begin to value knowledge for its own sake, and 
not as a means to an end. — I.M. 

Men of tJxe long robe, ^ Priests 

or judges who wear long robes or gowns. 

Microscopic minority, 'sr^ Extremely 

small minority. e,q. The dissentient members form but 
a microscoptc minority. 

Milk and water, Feeble j lacking in 

force, energy, &c. e.g. Warnings of this milk and water 
sort have been issued times without number. — I, M. 

(The) Milk of kiiman kindness, c>¥lw«l ; 

Softness of heart ; sympathy, e. g. Mr. Inglis 
is a high-minded official with the milk of human kind- 
ness flowing profusely in his veins. — I. M. 

Milioe matters, To 

litter half and keep bacl; half to speak reservedly. e.g. 
Mr, GHose is not a man given to mincing matters. 

< A) Moral' certainty, ct wt^srlir 

A likelihood so great as tp 
be laftlir acted bpon. e^. It Is a moral certainty thit 
fhe (iatlenf vrill nevdr rally. 
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Sloral victory, ( 7 i ) w’T ^‘17 ^'s 

A defeat which, on account of its influence, is a, victory, 
ig". The motai victory was with the people but the 
Government is the master of the situation and the 
Government had had its way. — Bengalee. 

XCore Itoxtonred In the breach than In the ob- 
servance, sit^T 5Ti 

C^t^) The expression is used in condemnation o£ 
a rule or custom, ig. The custom of enforced widow- 
hood m India is a custom more honoured in the bteach 
than in the obsetvance, 

Kore Is meant than meets the eye or ear, 

,C^% Means a goad 
deal more than what is seen or heard j more is implied 
than expressed, e, g, ( l j There seems to be tnore 
in this assurance than meets the eye. — /. M. ( 2 ) How- 
ever in those verses addressed to the lady something 
mote was 'meant than met the ear. — M. Edgeworth. 
Score Binned against than sinning, 

^ 55n:*rif|' More the party- 

wronged than a wrong-doer. e. g. It would then 
a;^pear t^^t these unfortunate journalists have been 
more sinned agaznst than sinning , — /. M. 

aflCount guard, ?p?rl To act as a senti>;pl. 

e. g.. This year the Government ha^ been .very consi- 
derate in proposing to allow some remuneration^ to 
those poor gentlemen who are called upon to.jao»(nf 
guard over the examit ejs. — I* 

ja^<»ve heaven and e^rth, ceil 

Sfl J -arf^w ^ To ute the best 
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endeavours } to make every passible effort or exertion. 
t g. Heaven and earth were moved to convince the 
Government of its error. — /. M, 

(A) Uove or step iu the right direction, 

A step or action taken in the proper line j a judici* 
ous. proceeding, e. g. {X) We regard the action of the 
Government of India as a move in the rght dzreetian'.—— 
Beng itee, (2) The rapprochement with France, already 
in the way of being accomplished, will be a step in tk* 
right direction. — Poet. Rev. 

Mrs. Grundy, Jealous neighbours. 

e» g, “^What will JkTfs, Grundy say to your late folly ?" 
Muster strong or muster In strong force, ^ 
’INW'i ^'QHt To assemble in immense numbers. 

(0 Japanese have lately been mustering strong 
in Seoul, the capital of Korea. — I, M. (2) We have 
no doubt the delegate! from Bengal will muster in 
strong force. — Bengalee, 

Myrmidons of the police, PoliooiaeB. 

e.g, Th<t mprmtd ms of the Sukta ••'itieet Thana ore- 
served order in the procession. 


N 

jr»Sl to the .'oovnter, 'T«s 

mprm fMbUply eS) felse. «. gh Some of thdse lies baive 
Silsypiy keen ttaikdMdkt i»s*4tttfScf.rf*ir!iA£L 
llfoesslty hiss no lii>w,*'ert^ A peveos in 

. "to -s1iM«‘rtsttose 
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lawS.cr roles that ‘Stand in his way. a g'. To make a 
request to you at this stage of mutual acquaintancei 
would perhaps be odd and premature, but necessity has 
l»to, 

is tbe motlier of luveutloxi (<« /ro- 

VSrb), ssTtfe^RltsT^ ^ One^s inventive faculty 

is best .brought into play when one is in ur,:ent need j 
when a man feels the pinch of want he scarcely fails 
to hit upon some means to supply the want. 

Xfeck and crop, Altogether ; completely, e. g. 

.They turned him out nschi and crop, 

ISTeckc! ftUid ’iRt?? 3iafts{ j Exactly equal ; 

side bysirfe - close together, e. g» Dante is a superior 
poet to. Milton and runs n&ck and neck with Homer.--* 
McKOttlay. 

HaoId or nanffbt . or notMusT, Risking 

everything 4. desperately, e, g. Away went Gilpin, neck 
or navght. — Cowper. 

H.^Udiicr jQisli, flssli, nor good red herring, uis 

Some- 
thing difficult to elasdfy. Ay<'it.iS'no lolassificatioQ .of 
^Educational effort. It is neither fish nor fiesh nor red 
herring. It is a jumble of different kinds of instruc- 
tion.— -/'orA Rev. 

ITeitlier kere nor there, } ’«PR9itr Of no Im- 

^hrtance j ’^hrelevent. e, g. In c^^titihCNlcteuwith thie Mil 
d3lKise‘t*'t3id one or two things net particularly 
ing to Dr. Slfiik'erji |:/btrt4faat is'eteihur- hers iuftHMsk 

<A^»est>-etfer,«tin 




^o-eric 
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Something laid by as the beginning of a fund or col- 
lection. e, g‘. Mr, Tata’s object was merely to make his 
gift a nesi which might, under the patronage of 
Government, receive contributions from the Indian 
princes and others towards the great end which he had 
in view, — I, 3/, 

(A) New lease of life, A new term of earthly 

existence ; a fresh extension of life. e. g. The boy has 
got a new lease of life. 

(A) XTlue days’ wonder, 'R’sr ^ 

bomething that cauaes a great sensation for 
a few days and then is heard of no more. e. g. Prince 
Ranjit of Baluchistan fooled the good people of Lon- 
don in famous style and was a nine days* wondef in 
that city. — /. 3T. 

Nip in tlie bud, ^ To cut , 

off in the early stage? of development j to* destroy 
prematurely, e.g. It is best to nip vice in the bud. 

No 8fO {slang)^ Of no use, e, g. But it was no 

go.— I. M, 

.None tbe less, sTrir® in spite of any draw- 

back Or disadvantage, e. g. Sir Francis Maclean, in a 
powerful and eloquent and none the less humorous 
speech, referred to the question of manning the High 
Court' Bench strongly and adequately. — /. 

-Not l&r to seek, ^ sfl, 

I Near at hand within 

tife ken of everybody, g. Labour is scarcer than ever 
and'th^ iskol Mr seek.— Argus. 
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Even if left out of consideration, e. g. The 
lessons they receive not to s-iy ^the good examples of 
their preceptors edify and elevate them.— LM, 

ZTotMnigf if »0t, Unquestionably ; decidedly, 

e. g. Lord Curzon is nothing tf not thorough. 

IVotlilnig more or less than, As much as ; 

equal to. e. g. The Dhurm Raj nothing moro or less 
than a small stone.—/. M, 

larothlnsT short of, ^ Nothing less 

than j nothing which is in any way inferior to. e. g. 
It will be nothing short of a jobbery if the claims of 
this man to the vacancy be ignored. 

MTothing' suoooeds llhe success, 

^ Success leads to succes®. e g. Nothing 
succeeds like success and the succe's already achieved 
by East and West i>. remarkable &c. — /. M, 

Xrothlncr.to the purpose, CTt^l ^ Of no use 

at all , quite immaterial, e. g. His being of kin to Ed- 
ward was nothing to the purpose. — Freeman. 

XTO two opinions, No dif- 

ference of opinions, e. g. That the proposal to hold an 
educational Conference together with an Exhibition* 
is a happy idest, there can be no two opinions aboct it. 
— M. 

ITow and again, ’T'ni? Occasionally.^.^. In public 
life such things are bound to happen now ancLagain.-^ 
I. M.. 

Ifow or never, <s}<R ^ ^ ^ 

If the present opportunity , be missed, juiothiw. vili 
never occur. . e. g. Now or neveg vas , jUw.ttoe. 
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Irish patriots to show what they were made of.-— 
Froude. 

mfOW Since n >w, e, g. Now that he 

had come to a close, he crew a very lo ig Ireath.— 
Dickens, 

^ Timheir one, One’s self J one’s own personal 

interests, e, g. Regard for numbet one^ is the prevailing 
maxim everywhere. — Smiles. 


o 

IfThe) Observed of all observers, y pye gfif ^ 
One who draws all eyes on him. e, g. 
Prince Raojit of Beluchistan, during a ten days* stay 
in London, was the observed of all observers, — I.M. 

Odds and ends, Scraps ; fragment's, e. g. (l) 

The greatest part of my miscellaneous work is done in 
the odds and ends of time. — Southey, (2) Mr. A. de- 
votes the odds and ends of his income to charitatilv 
purposes. 

Of a certainty, Certainly, e. g. How this 

movement originated we cannot tell of a eertainty.-—- 
I.M. 

Of a pl-eoe wltb, (Sfrrm Similar to J hke. e.g. 
^he arrangement * * is. of apiece with his other job- 
beries,—/, M, 

Ofaeoessity, vftaf' NeceasarHyj unavoidably. 
§.g. Our rates wore of necessity much higher than 
Shiit».---‘SfnileSk 
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Of one^s own seeklnsr, ^i^- 

^17;^ Sought by one^s self. His candidature is not 
of his own seeking— \t has been thrust upon him.- — I,M, 

Of parts, Able. e.g. The occasion was one which 
required a man of experience and parts to hold the 
office , — Edmbutgh Review. 

Of set purpose, ^ With a fixed 

determination. He did this of set purpose to insult 
me. 

Of tke earth, earthy, Worldly in a 

superlative sense, e.g. The late Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore was not of the earthy eattky. 

Of the first water, Of the highest excellence; 

of the first class, e. g. Mr. S. is a musician of the first 
water. [ Water » The colour or lustre of a pearl or 
diamond.] 

Off and bn, J 5R:«rr At intervals ; oc- 

casionally. e, g. They off and on fell out like the heroes 
of some old epic . — Contemporary Review. 

Offhand, ^ (31^ »rl Without study or pre- 
paration. e.g. (i) An speech. ( 2 ) He could 

deliver a speech off hand, 

(The) Old Adsbixt The evil nature within a man. 

e. g. But there are time< when the *‘Old Adam" ia much 
in evidence, and th«s is just one Of those times.-^ 
I.M. 

Old head on young shoulders, #tPI Wl ?fW ^ 
The wisdom of old age in tbe^ possessioet' 'of a ''youee 
man. a, g. We never find the ,\nitsi^ ffead of. an 'odd man 
an shoulders that are young.-— -Bengalee, 
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Oil a par witlx, On a hvel with ; equivalent itf. 
The Exhibition promises to be a par with last year's 
in point of numbers. — Engltskinan. 

On its merits, 'S®! ^ Considering its 

strong (or weak ) points, e. g. The case was decided on 
its metiis^ 

On paper, 3rf!3’, In writing but' 

having no value. A Their salaries were princely on 
paptr, but they were never paid, — Fort, Rev, 

On tenter-hooks, In a state of 

suspense, anxiety or agony. e,g. We are really on the 
tenter-hooks of impatience as to the details of a scheme 
fraught with far-reaching consequences to the citizens 
of Calcutta, M, 

On the carpet or tapis (co/log.), Under 

discussion, e.g. (i) The que-tion is ( 2 ) 

We have on the tapis the great Calcutta Improvement 
Scheme &c. — Capital, 

On the face Of it, "nl St:’! Apparently . plainly? A g? 
(t') On the ^aoe 0 / it thU allegation is absurd, (2)’The 
project, OH the face ofit^ is good.—/ M, 

On the qui viva (Fr.), J Eager J watchful J 
slertr<?. g. The Japanese * ♦ is always on ^ivtt 

to assimilate the virtues of others fikci — TribHm, 

On thMmlSr» la 'a l«eret manner, t. g. 

TIm boy 'smokes a hookah on the sip. 

On the tiptoe of expoctaldonv la 

•ckigcir exptetsition. e.g Many of the tltlo-hunting' gentry 
totiat bii.«st«ttaihg an tke tiptoe of expectation in vfbw bf 
the good thtnge^eonliOg to tbeMD.®^/ M, 
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Once for all, srtar, ^ 

Once, and once only j finally. e.g. These questions 
should be settled once far all. 

Once iljL a way, j On one occasion 

only j very rarely, e, g, I do not mind your doing this 
once tn a way but do not make a practice of it, 

0|ie sfood ta^u d^serTos another, 

^TiT ‘St^H Good acts should 

be requited, e. g. One good turn deset ves another. 1 love 
them and they love Dtckens. 

One man's dif&onlty Is another man's oppor- 
tnnlty, i c^- 

Ctiff Tne expression is Used when one man 

tries to take advantage of another man’s troubles, e, g, 
England's difficulty ts Russians opportunity. 

One's days are numbered, c»P^ 

Qne's days are drawing to a close, e.g. We hope that 
tke days of the plague might be numbered in the land. 

One's heai^th and home, Oneft 

hpuse and home. e.g. This would include those who 
would remain bound to.thetr hearths and homes.— ipth 
Ceutu^f 

One's long JOiOm^, The grave, e. g. The poor crea- 
ture has gone to fts long home. 

One's life Is not .worth a lohff purohhs#, 

trf&W ^ > Oue is. not likely to survive 
long. e.g. It meant chat if the non-ChWetiss ; religion! 
of Ipdia were to get the upper baud, and esp^ciatly the 
Jsli^mir *f Chrtsttanit ind ndia mouid not be 

worth a very /bngpurehnse.-t-^SlMummi 
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One’s mantle falls upon another, ’««l ''sirar 

^FT^s One's 

virtues are inherited by another • one’s work is taken 
up by another, e. g. May the mantle of Queen Victoria 
fall on her worthy succes'^or King Edward Vli.—^ 
1. M. 

One swallow does not make a summer, 

’frt^ 511 We must 

not frame a general law trotn one single phenomenom 
e. Raleigh returned the kindest thanks to them all, 
disowning, with becoming modesty, that one day's fair 
reception made a favourite, any more than one swallow 
a summer, — Scott, 

One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin, 5 f# 2 r 

^rst, c^ftf ^ ctt 'srt’tlif 

The fact that a single trait of human character is visi- 
ble all over the world, shows that men are all kith and 
kin. e. g. The love of fairy tales seems to be of 
those touches of nature that make the whole world kin. 
From the Ganges to the ^Thames, from Sicily to Lap- 
land, the legends of our nursery days are ch'Tished 
and transmitted in one form or another Scc.—Cornhdl 
Magazine, 

■Oiie way or the other, ’ll 25^ 5 

For good or bad 5 for or against, e. g. (i) Ttiis 
is a matter which does not affect Mr. B, one wajt or the 
vther. (») Tae Seo etaf/ of State sways' from one opl- 
Oton to another while his Council have not come to a 

Mifiieile cooelcMion '(MO way or the ctker.-^I, M, 
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One wltlL anotlier, ^ Taken ali 

together ; taken on the average, e, §■. One with another 
I shall have enough books for the class. 

<The) Open door, ^«fl '«rtTl j 

Free access to all nations in matters of trade ; ab- 
sence of restrictions, e, g. Foreign States advocate the 
open door, because it is to them advantageous . — jgth 
Century, 

Open one’s purse strings, To make con- 

tributions in money, e. g. The initiative of Government 
is necessary to make our wealthy countrymen open 
their purse strings, 

(An) Open question, A question which 

li'^till open to discussion ; an undecided question, e.g. 
It is quite an open question whether such a punishment 
is severe e'nough for man guilty of so grave an offence, 
i-d-M'ifrmng Leader, 

(Anj Open secret, ' (STTH s?!?! 

A secret which has oozed out and become 
known to many, " g. ‘‘that the measure has deprived 
the people of their Rberty and independence is an open 
seeret,-;r~Native Opinion, 

Open sesame, <£rm ®rr® A potent charm, by 

lyhich to get acces-. 1^0 sonjethmg passport. 1 ^* 
frenlf address was a s^ort of open i^esame to every heart. 
-r^Preteott., 

(An^ Ornamsntsul flgurelkeadi. 

rlit } ¥®T A' gaudy* hut useless tfigurrv 4.^,. 

If we are .to an ornamentM 
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different to his proper duties we ' may look for a conti- 
nuance of the scandals. — Bengalee, 

Othev flslt to fry, 'srs Other business to attend? 
to. e, g. He has other fitk to fry just now. 

(The) Other side of the shield, ^ The other 
side of the story or argument, e, g. There is, of course^ 
the other side of the shield , — /. M. 

(The) Other way, Otherwise, e, g. Now it is 

absurd to suppose that Kuropcans enjoy an enviable 
innmunity from the plague. The facts are the other 
way . — /. M. 

Out and out (colloql)^ Thoroughly • altogether j 

as,“an out and out mean famtlj’." 5 Thorough- 

going. e, g, Mr. Galloway Weir is an out and out. 
Home Ruler. — I. M. 

(To) Ont-Herod Herod, j %1 'sji^aR 

To be more outrageous than the most outrageous 
to pass all bounds, e.g. (i) I gave her credit for a. 
little boldnes*!. But to keep up her'character she will 
out'Herod Herod,— -Beacons f eld, ( 2 ) His account of 
his travels really out-Herods Herod, 

Out of all proportion, Unequal in amount or 

degree, e.g. The punishment is grossly out of all propor- 
tion to the offence. 

Out Of hand, Directly j at once j without delay. 

*i.g, G?ither we opr forces, ofkond* and set upon 
oar boasting enemy. — 

Ojit jUflolIKt*. la disorder and xionfusiort.(1s. g. (!> 

tipMP (Wf mt ^^foint^^Skak, ta) ■ Ho begrins^tOi *«e 
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that the whole situation there will be put out of joint 
&c. — /. M, 

Out of sigrbt. out of mind, 5 W 

'sttWf ^ A person or thing re- 

moved from one’s sight is apt to escape one’s memory. 
Out Of the common, Unusual, e, g. He ( the 

Czar ) is inclined to take to his bed on the first suspi- 
cion of illness, and at such times does not feel quite 
easy unless the doctors order him a treatment very 
much out of the common . — Tit- Bits. 

Out of the fryinsT pan into the flre, ^-5 

From one danger or difficulty into 
another of greater magnitude ; from bad to wor&e. e g. 
He fell out of the fr} ing pan into the fire. 

Out of the gutter, ^ Of low origin, e. g. 

**Then why do you marry your sons to girls out of the 
gutter V* ^as sometimes the rejoinder,— 
jkeview. 

Out of the wood, Free from danger or difficul- 

ty, e g. We are as yet by no means out of the wood. 
•Ouer head and ears, f%tf Completely overwhelmed. 
e. g. He is over head and ears in debt. 


F 

< A) Packed Jury or commission, ’Ttofcsj^ 

Sfgr ^'S c£iwr A' jury or commis- 

sion filled' up with' persons of a pSrticiiMji‘'lc!bd 
one’s own purposes e,g, Hisl*(Loiid CiirSM!i’^)idOaiSstic 
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policy is one long series of futila efforts, by means of 
packed Commissions ^ to institute adcntnistrative reforms 
which are destined to be mere illusory niakeshifts.*~- 
JCaisefi- Hind, 

Paddle oue’s own canoe {slang , cs^i 

Ctf'S^ To mind one^s own business, c. g. The Kaiser so 
far has preferred to paddle kh own canoe. — 7, M, 

Pale before, m To wane or 

fads in the prese.ice of, or by reason of. e. g. This ap- 
palling information pales before the news, that from six 
to eight thousand human lives have fallen victims to 
this devastating cyclone, — 7. M. 

Pall upon, To become vapid or insipid to. 

e.g. Tne glamours of Western culture and thought, 
which once possessed such an overpowering fascination 
for the Hindus, have at last begun to pall upon them< 

^ &c.— 7. iI7. 

Palm off upon one, ^ To impose 

upon one by fraud, e, g. The Government denifis 
"story off on the credulity of the Sanjtbam,”-^ 
I.M. 

Palmy days, Prosperous or Nourishing days* 

e. g. The Rash is no longer what it was in the paltny 
days of the late Babu Nobtn Chandra Mustaphi. — 

i.M. 

Pander to, ^ 

• 1^8’^ To a^t as agent in gratifying the lu^ts qI others ^ 
to mi^iuter to the. evil designs or passion/s of others. 
e, g, (i) He had during many years earned his daily 
by , pandfrirg, to the vicious ta-ite of. the pit.--*. 
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Maccatlay, (2) Mr. Lovett is not the man to pander 
to the shortcomings of th^ Police. — /. M, 

Pandora’s hon, A collection of eviL. e.g , — 

As the star in the East in brightness gain, 

Pandora^s box will be closed again. — I. M. 

PlWt company^ ^•Sfl To separate, e. g. But 

though we may agree with him so far, we are obliged 
to part company with him when he says that what we 
are aiming at is not a revival. — /. M, 

(A) Parthian gflance or look, 

An attack made by one with a glance or look 
when parting or retreating, e. g. At length the ladies 
cose, Beatrix throwing a Parthian glance at her duke 
as (she retreated.-^ Thackeray, 

Pass current, '^5Tt«rK«i ^rfi^ f'sifi . tsrpfirs ^'sirl 
To be* generally accepted} to be in circulation, e.g. 
Doubtless he did not disbelieve in the possibility of 
mit^les, but he knew how much ilhposture passed cur- 
/feW 4fHdel’ the naine. — Froude. 

Pass muster, C5^ To pass inspection uncen- 

sured } to bear examination. g, The&e goods wilt 
past mutter. 

Paitts ronidd tlie kat, i&w «t<sRl To solicit sub- 
scriptions. e, g. The ' hat is being passed round among; 
the wealthy Marwaris of Calcutta &c. — /. M, 

Passage of arms, A quarrel, esp. of words,' 

e.g. Some further passages of arms took fllace bc- 
«^tefcn‘thd redoubtable Mr. Mehta Add his Opponenti!.— 
Sehpl’aiee, 

Past^^ld^asttnir, *11T1 c®Tt^ A thoroaghi^l' aseperientie^ 
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person, e. g. Russia is a past-master in the craft oft 
delays. — /. M. 

pay dear for the whistle, ^ 

(STt^ To get po'^session of something at too 
great a cost. 

Pay one's respects to any one, 

Fay one a polite visit, e g. When the District 
Magistrate was here the local gentry paid their respects 
to htm. 

Pay one’s way, To meet 

one's own expenses j to render an equivalent for what 
is laid out. If the line does not pay its uhay it 
will be a serious encumbrance upon the State.— 
Bengalee. 

Pay the debt of nature, To die. e. g Mr. 

P, has paid the di.bt of nature. 

Pay the piper, ^ To bear the cost or 

charges, e, g. The Chamners of Commerce may call for 
the tune, but the people will have to pay the piper,--^ 
/. M, 

Pay through the nose {slang), »srTnT«5 Pay 

an extravagant price, e. g. A new Lieutenant-Governor* 
ship like all others is a Inxury which must be paid for^ 
thsPugh the mse,-^l. M. 

3Peg away {slang), tn? tri cbIi j 

To* keep 'continually working - tA persevere. e.g. 
awitjf, Boh, laid JMr, •Alleip't6 hfs companion, encour^- 
Hi0f,-d*Diektns. 

Penny dreadftil,*i?®il 

plWirpapeif devbtsd * to the publication di' 
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dreadfpl tales such as those of murders, outrages, &c. 
e. g. Of all these there is more than an abundant 
supply always ready, in what may, for want «>f a bet- 
ter title, be called the penny dreadfuls — Edinburgh 
Review, 

Pexuiy gfaff, A place of ent«rtain- 

ment the admission to which is one penny, e, g. What 
with the inrush' of villagers from the interior, what 
with the many penny gaffs * * Burdwan has worn a 

lively appearance now, — Bengalee. 

Pexii&^r wise, potutd foolisb, ^ 

Niggardly on inaportant occasions but careless as to 
the expenditure of large sum^. 

Petticoat g’overnjMient (collog.), The ru’e of 

women, e. g This afforded fresh subject of derision 
to those who scorned petticoat government. — Matiar 
J^^gewortk,^ 

Pli^lplan beal tbyself. 'Ntc^r 3fi^sTr« 

j 'srfWf sf^ar 

Reform your own conduct or 
apt'according to your own teachings before yeas pose 
yp^rsel^i^s a reformer or a teacher, r.^. How can he 
teach sobriety or cleanliness if he be himself drunkeo 
or foul f "Physician heal thyself" is the answer of his 
neigh bo ur.*;. — iT miles. 

Pl^a bone wltb one, tfiri To hod fault 

wil:h one, e,g. I consider, ^ ;hAye^ot a bone to-pieh 

with (cause to Bnd fault with) Providentiit , About tha.t: 
npsc^-^Eiaggard. 

Pipk pbposc, 
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e. g, Thera is nothing to pick and choose between Bar- 
rister and Civilian Judges &c.— /, M. 

Fiok a quarrel, To get into a 

quarrel by seeking for it. e.g. In 1874 the Dutch picked 
a quartet with the King of Acheen. 

Picked out, m ^ ^ =^3 Ornamented or 

relieved with stripes of a different colour, e. g. On the 
rivet Thames, England, one may see white pleasure 
boats, picked out with gold. — IT. Craven, 

Pick holes icolloq.'), ^ cift^ Find faulta 

e. g. We take delight in picking and imputing 

motives. — I. M. 

Pick holes in one’s coat, To find 

fault with one. e.g. Ha is rather disposed to pick holes 
in our coats, 

;A) Plck-me-np, A tome, e.g I find the 

syrup you gave me a capital pick-me-up.— O'xon. 

Pick off, To shoot one by 

one j as, to pick off the enemy by sharpshooting. 

Pick one's way, To proceed cau- 

tiously. e. g. Let us pick our way through this muddy 
street, 

Pick to pieces, fta ’WwtM j «f%l 
^?rt To criticise severely j to find great fault with. 
(IJijMr, A, picked tne book to pieces. (2) The lady 
packed his character to pieces. 

Pick ap, i Wl To recover health ^ 

tpgrow stronger, e.g. The invalid i , picking ftp. 

Pin one's faith upon, ^FJd To believe 

z6 
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explicitly in. e,g. The result is that each ovcpins his 
faith on tha deity of his choice , — ipth Century. 

IPloiis fraud, <2r®t^*11 A decep- 

tion practised with a goad end m view ; a religious 
humbug. 

Pit against, ^ ^ To provoke to 

combat, e.g. Japan is pitted ■» * against the most fomid- 
able Power of Europe.—/. M. 

Play at cross purposes, '5if5(Egt3R?f 

To act contrary to each other without perhaps 
intending it j to try to thwart each other, e. g. Plainly, 
Russia and England are playing at cross purposes , — 
/. M. 

Play ducks and drakes, 

To Spend fooliahly ; to waste, e. g. Mr. A. is playing 
ducks and drakis with his money. 

Play fast and loose, To 

act or behave witn fickle inconstancy, e. g. The weather 
is playing fast and loose ; one day it is warm, and cold 
again on the very next day. — I, M. 

Play into a person’s hands, 

*«RJ To act so that another 

person, often an enemy, has the advantage, s. But 
in point of fact ( by invading Tibet ) we hfeve played 
into the hands' of Russia 8cc. — I. M, 

Play one false, ■’Rt To deceive one. 

e. g. He played me false in this business. 

Play one's oards well, ^ 

To act judiciously and skilfully. V. g, Rusila has 
played her cards well in Chins. 
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Play one off agralnst another, ^<rfert 

i 3n:«rr ’srr’tt^^It Cfi'm To pit one 

against anotner , to uhc two people for one's own purpo» 
ses. e. g. She treats him scornfully, and plays off agnnst 
kirn another admirer whom she has met abroad &c. — 
I, L. News. 

Play the devil or deuce with, "#5 wi , 

To injure ; to ruin, e, g. There is no doubt that late 
legislation is playing the dence with the country. — 
Argus. 

Play second fiddle ( eolloq. ), To 

take a subordinate place. e,g. And our countrymen 
are content to play only second fidile to them. — I, M. 

Plume one’s self on, To pride 

one’s self on. e. g. The boy plumes himself on being the 
best artist in school , 

Ply one with, Keep one 

busy with, e g. He plted tnem with these stories. — 
Thackeray. SR^TS C^'e CW^ To tempt one 

repeatedly with, e, g. They were plied with promises to 
which they were not unwilling to listen. — Froude. 

Point a moral, To inculcate 

a moral lesson ; to give force to a moral precept, e.g. 
But the controversy points a moral which our Anglo- 
Indians would do well to liy to heart.—/, il/. 

,(X) Point of honour, srt*i sn 

^rtsi srrf^ ^ A matter to do which is looked upon as 
honourable and to abstain from which is considered 
-dishonourable, r.^. This (feasting the poor) is what 
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our forefathers considered it a p>int of honour to do i» 
the Puja season-—/. M, 

Foisozi one’s esiirs, cw'siri To 

influence a person unfavourably in his opinion of an- 
other. e, g. Some one must have poisoned the eats of 
the judge against the pjaintiff. 

Poor as a church-mouse, Exceedingly 

poor. e.g. We often find Indian immigrants, who, when 
starting, were as poor as churck-utiee^ returning home 
with full purses &c. — /. M, 

Possession is nine points (or nine* tenths) of 
the law, 

^ The law attaches 

great importance, in disputed cases, to actual posses- 
sion of the oisputed property. 

Possess one’s soul in patience, ^?ri To 

refrain from worrying j to be patient, e. g. I-et the 
reader possess his soul in patience while we narrate 
briefly a short story &c. — /. M. 

Pour oil on troubled waters,^^sr?( 

Ft^ral <2t*rf5f<5 i 41 4®11 

’«ggF^ ClFtC^ “t11% ^ Pour oil on the boisterous sea and 
thereby still its surface j {^fig ) to say or do something 
vsthich allays angry feelings, e, g. If he (Lord Curzon) 
can pour oil upon the troubled tstaters, his visit to Sil- 
char will. Indeed, be one to be gratefully remembered' 
by those interested in the Tea industry, — Pioneer. 

Pour out the vials of wrath, <21^1 

To express wrath in a vehement way, e.g. Not 
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content to pour out the vials of wrath on the heads of 
the direct offenders. He emptied them on the whole 
human race &c. — Eptphany. 

((The) Powers that he, The persons 

who are set in authority j the authorities for the time 
being, e. g. He never courted the favour of the powers 
that be. 

(The) PreSB, Printed 

pub icitioos specially newspapers Tne situation 

was S'-verely criticised by the Ptess, 

Preventiou is better than cure, 

It Is better to prevent a misfortune if you 
can than to find a remedy for it after it has happened. 
.(A ) Prima facie case, ^ 

A case or statement which without minute examina- 
tion into i s merits, seems plausible and correct. e.g. 
And if he believes a prima facie ease kas been made out 
* * h.<i will commit the case to an independent Public 
Commission for final trial. — I. M. . , 

Printer’s devil, ^ An errand-boy in a 

printing-office, e. g. But when your printers devils do 
not spare even yourself, they can hardly be expected 
to treat the smaller fry any better. — I, M. 
Promethean Are, The fire with which 

Prometheus quickened into life his clay images ; the 
vital principle. — Brewer. e.g. We came to Japan to 
take the Promethean spark for our dying and suffering 
.nation.-T/. M. 

Pres jand con«» ^ 

A rgum^nta (or sad against ; advantages and disadvan- 
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tages. e.g. If pros and eons are to be taken into con- 
sideration, the case against Lord Curzon is very 
strong. — /. M, 

IPnll tbe wires or strings, «ttt^ 5?!^') 

To act the leading or principal part but in a secret 
manner, e. g. The second teacher of the school used 
to pull the wires, the Head-master being a puppet in 
his hands. 

Pull tbrougrli, ^ Not to succumb, e. g. 

He has pulhd through the crisis* 

PtCll up, To cause to stop, e g. They thanked 

Heaven they had been pulled up short in an evil career. 

C, Reade, To take to task, e g, A. Kurasian 

pulled up Government a short time ago for financing 
colleges in Calcutta "for the sake of imparting free 
education to the Mahomedan and Hindu alike.’' — /. M. 
^®ulc fulfil. Treachery • violation of faith' 

[ The Funi were accused by the Romans of breaking 
faith with them. — Brewer, ] e, g .- — 

Our punic faith 

Is infamous and branded to a Addison, 

Pure and simple, ’^f{5 Unmixed ; real, e, g. Taxation 
without representation iyan anomaly, pure and simple, 
—T.M. 

Put a STood £a,oe Un,(?R ‘sit^ ctJTW ^ To 

assume a bold or contented attitude in regard to ‘e. g. 
And to put a good face on the dbeomfi'tfre^, wh!f:h thfcy 
believe to be in store for them, they have begun to assure 
the world, that the fall of Port ArHiilr cahi'diaKe^'hO' 
■dffFerence in the final issues of the <rar.'— /. Mt 
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Put St premitim on, ^<^7^35 c’f'Q^ To encourage, e. g. 
This palpable miscarriage of justice has put a premium 
on similar crime by British soldiers.—/. M. 

Pnt a spoltee in one’s wlieel, To 

arrest one’s progress, e. g. But Mr. Me Minn # » is not 
evidently favourably disposed towards the Bengalis, and 
would fain put a spoke tn their wheel if he could. — I. M, 

Pnt it to one. To ask one. e. g. 

We put it to the Viceroy whether it is right to make 
Prince?, already in debt, run deeper into the mire 
&c. - /. M. 

Pnt one On one’s good heliavloiir, 

j ^t«lt Put one to the test ; 

to mark if a person would mend his ways and become 
deserving of advances, e, g. The assistant after the 
reprimand was put on his good behamour, 

Pnt one on one’s mettle, ^ 

To place one in trying circumstances and 
excite him to do his best | to rouse one’s best energies. 
e, g. Their croakings far from damping bur zeal have 
put us on our mettle. — /. M. 

Pnt one’s ont of conceit with, To 

make one disgusted with. e. g. I don’t want to put two 
young creatures out of conceit with themselves or make 
them unhappy. — Dickens. 

Pnt one hand to the plough, ^ 

(jf'CTi To undertake rmportant duties, Having 
btifi,hand tp the plough t he can .never look back until 
the end of the furrow is in sight.—/.* 4/. 

Put one ;throng|%. T?n To 
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examine, e. g. But he has so far shown us his paces 
only in a mioorjcapacity, and has yet to put through 
his facings as the Viceroy of India. — I. M, 

Put the oart before the horse (coHo^.), c#i <st^ 

To reverse the natural order of 
things j to put the wrong thing first, e. g. In India 
the cart has been put before the horse. ''Sanitation” 
should have preceded Education, — Century. 

Put the saddle on the risfht horse {coUoq.\ (£t^ 
CtftfK <2tf% To iinpute blame where it is 

deserved e. g. In laying the charge of theft against his 
servant he has put the saddle on the right horse. 

Put the screw* on, Cff'Sfl To bring 

pressure to bear upon ; to apply force to. e.g He knew 
where he -could put the screw on George. — Thackeray, 
Put two and two tosrother, 

To combine or connect things in such a manner as to 
be able to form a correct conclusion ; to reason logic- 
ally. e. g. Putting two and two together, as the say ing 
is, it was not difficult for me to guess who the expected 
Marquis was. — Thackeray. 


Q 

Queen's weather, A $oe day. e. g. We are 

now enjoying Queen* s weather after sevlsral days of al- 
most uninterrupted rain, 

CThe) Question or*^tteii«oaHiii'*art% ^ 
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Tbe most importaat question.' e, That question e^' 
questions — the marriage difficulty *<Jue<-tion— stares us 
in the face, — I. J/. 

<(A) Question only of time, a 

thing which it would take only time to settle, e,' g. 
The final di'-appearance of the Cabinet is but a quetfton 
0 / time &c.— /, M, 


B 

(The) Sace is not always to tlie swift, 'a«t 

^1 S?C^ 

^f?) (^*^.) The man of ability doe>> not a'ways 
do better in the world than the inferior man. e, g. As 
they say, the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, — iqtk Century, 

Bank and file, 5rt^^*l 

^*1 The whole body of common soldiers j ordi- 

nary men belonging to a class or community,, 

The Cape holds that the ranh and file on acknowledg- 
ing their guilt and surrendering should be. disfranchised 
for life. — I. M, (a) Seething discontent pervaded the 
rank and fide of the Provincial Service. 

Bead between the. Ui^eiB, (’Ptw ^ 

*1^ j ^ W ’iltfer To read carefully, 

the meaning not being obvious ; to jdetect a jDneanipg 
not expressed, (i) It is necessary to read betwe^en the 
hues to ascertain the true meaning of* this declaration 
Qf poUcyi^-r'jry/i& Ceniuf^ yl2\ Ir^tcad ,f»£ jippetlnK. 
Ding's proposal as frankly as it was made^ he wasted 
fimdknA fngfennity In trying to read sinister motives 
/Ast/sWn— s^th Century* 
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ILeokon with, • ; “ftf^ Cf-S^ To settle 

Accounts or alai^s with j to call to punishment. e,g. 
(l) In Bengal the school boys have to reckon mor& 
with Government officials than with their teachers.-— 
/. M .[2) After a long time the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. — The Bible, 

Reckon without one’s host, ^ ^ ‘st'RI 

To be wrong in making one’s calculation, e. g. It 
seems that Lord Carzon, when sending out the Mission, 
reckoned without his host Sfc, — /. M, 

(A) Red-letter day, An auspicious or happy 

iday. ft g. Thursday will be a veritable red-letter day in 
ythe Viceregal sporting oiary Sec. — Pioneer, 

(A) Red raff to a hnll, 03Ft«f 

What causes particular irritation, ft g. He (George 
hated hooks, ’ and the sight of one in a drawing-, 
ihootn was as a. red rag to a bull,— -Temple Bar, 

SBeptthlid of lOtterO, The collective body 

hf litferatyor learned men. ft g. The republic of Bengali 
ietiers''^i'' to be cordially congratulated on the recent 
kiihplfetSbnf of thd trahslation of Shakespeare’s plays. 
—l.M, 

(No) Respecter hr pei^hs, w wnfs <rrf5w 
On'e who does noi uhduly favour certain per- 
sons, as for their wealfh,* i2c. e.'g. As a Judge , he' is 
never -a resfieeter, 0 f ttersaas.—!, 

Reec w lie 'on one'e^oaim; ^r13si 
5€S1 1 wi To cease iirqi|n hart} work * th raft ,to 
be idle, ft g. they dot not > tneao Ito mad Hi \ tkair.'oarSf. 
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cr go to sleep over the point, which they have alreadv 
scored. — I, M. 

Ride ronffli-shod, sn 

To pursue a selfish or violent , course 
regardless of the consequences to others, e.g". He rtdes 
rough-shod over the feelings of the people under ^s 
sway. 

(A) Rift in the lute, ( 7 i fe ^ ams 

'll The sm^lt defect or breich which will' 
gradually spoil the whole.-*- r* gi The Transvaal 
fiscal policy shut out Cape Africander products. * And 
thus there was a rift in the htte.—lgth. Century, 

Right and left, In all directions; on all 

sides, r. ^ ( I ) Tne people right and left were moved 
to the segregation camp. — /. . ( 2 ) He was robbed 

right and left. 

(A) Right-hand 3uau;t5tii ^ A' very useiui person ;; 
chief assistant or supporter, a g. Her husband was her 
right-hand man in the work of administration; 

(A) Right man in the right place, «tDf 

A proper person in the proper situation. 
e.g. As Dewan of 'fTravanh&re, we'hate evetiji veisoh. 
to hope he will prove the right man in the odght place, 
-I.M. 

Ring in or ring out, 

Cfe9l To celebrate by the ringing! dto. ardeaK 

or departure of. e. g. Xh»y«iur 4897<rhas ibeeto- rwwgr met 
mnd ihe year i8g8 nreg- M;fth.r>z>k hrwj **..* ^ -K 

Rilig thatehangea 

C*t*t Xo rrpeati the same thing in vatrions 
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different forms ; to talk much about, e, g. He ran^ the 
changes on his poverty. 

3bl8e' equal to^ To 

act in a manner suitable to the importance of the 
occasion or the matter in hand. c. It was too much 
to expect that so inexperienced a Judge as Mr. 
Strachey could rise equal to the importance of the 
issues before him. — /. M, 

Sise from tlie rankSt 5rWSi 

Rise to distinction from an humble or obscure 
position, e. g. Risen from the ranks he has dera^nstrat* 
ed what talent « * can achieve — I, M. 

( The ). Rlslntgr ffaaeratio% ^ The class 

growing up to rhatufity and active hfe. e. g. The life 
and'Career of some of our patriotic old men is full of 
instruction for the rising generation . — /. M. 

Sohbixtg ]^eter to pay Paul, ^ cnof ffat Taking 
vrhat is due to one peraon to pay another, e. g, I now 
appeal with great deference to our noble men of en- 
larged minds to 'eradicate the execrable vice of robbing 
Peter to fajf PauL^I. M. 

(A)'aoUi]ig stolxo- gatbeirs no moss^ a 

5rt A man cannot prosper by constantly changing 
his place or pursuits* 

Jbobt and bsaaeh, (Completely, a g. Ramt^ 

destroyed' Ravan iroof-itmeHrem^. 

J&onght and roady^ cfaiR «t«ii 

.Rough in manner but prefnptfiaac^on 4 .«li»fr»(hrq(«il^ 
' orraaoged' qr dnishsdi; ':ua4maryk.r^.,The lUshra sitatloa 
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which was opened in the rough and ready sort of wajc' 
to serve the suburban traffic is n iw, we hear, to be 
provided with raised platforms Szc.— ^Bengalee. 

ROU^ll it, To endure hardships, He 

roughed tt in camp and on the field in defiance of fever 
that was on him.—/. M, 

IbOUiid off, To finish completely. g» The 

Englishman sends a repiesantative to interview him,, 
gives three colunans of printed matter, to the interview, 
and rounds off the performance with a leaderette.-^ 
J.M. 

X&oyal road, Easy way. e. 'g. There is no 

royal road to learning ; no short cot to the acquire- 
ment of any valuable art. — A. Trollope. 

(A) Rule nisi, ^65 'STtwr®!® 3?lc3 Tt^«l 
«rtr.ip^ An order from a superior court '‘to show cause". 
e.g.In this case the Full Bench granted h nrrr 
calling on the Superintendent of the Presidency Jail 
to show cause why HoraceLyall who was then a prison* 
er in that jail should not be brought upon a wfit oT 
Habeas Corpus.~Bengalee. 

Rule tlie roSLSt ( oollo^. ), To domineieif- 

over others j to be at the head of affairs, e. g. It is the 
planters who, with Lord Curzon’s commendations, 
rule the roast. 

Rule witlL a rod of iron, *rtfR ^ To 
goiyern tyrannically, e.g. Frederick the, Great . 
the Army with a rod of iron and knewlxow to manage 
lX.—lgtk QjttMry^ 
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Stin laxtrackt •'it^ sftf^ 

Run -madly about, attacking all that 
may come in the way. e. g". In their alarm they were 
ready to tun amuck of everything.-— 

'Quat^dian, 

IKnii away with the notion, 1%^ srt 

C*5Pt^ fWlC^ To CO ne tJ a conclusion with- 

out" sufficient consideration. £. And the public have 
been tutining away with' the notion that it is the Magis- 
trates who ought’ t||jbe brought to book for those 
delays. — /. M, 

Jton counter .to. To go or 

•act in direct. opposition to. £. g, Mr. Cotton is snubbed 
for being audacious enough to run counter to the 
.'•’tiriBhes of the 'Viceroy. — /. M, 

3lttindoW]^ To speak ill of, to criticise un- 

favourably. e.g. ''Young tnan> you must not run dowf, 
'a Government which is educating you and doing so 
mnch for your people”.—/, M, 

Sun high, '5p5l^ To be great ; to be intense. 

e. g. Patriotism throughout the country runs high. 

JEian in the same groove, tav ^ uiv 5^ To 
proceed in harmony or on the same path. e. g. The 
ideas of these social reformers ran in the same groove. 
Xtnn riot, ^ To act without resuaint or 

control, e, g. Tftey have left the mob to run riot at 
Its will. — cl Kingsley. 

Snn through, To s^juander j to waste. *.g. 

They rati through thsir fortunes. 

Ann to earth, fs To arrest j to hunt down. g. 
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But nothingt daunted they ran to earth a servant whb 
had been dismissed a few days previoubly because 6f 
his turning out to have been an 6IJ ofFender &c. 
—I, M. 

JLim to seed {colloq,), To 

become seedy • to go to waste or rum. e. g. He left 
tie stately, comfortable gardens to grow to waste, and 
the flower-beds to run to seed. — Thackeray. 


s 

Sail in the same boat, (Stf ^ ^ s^l To embark 

in the samei business, e, g’. Ram and tiham sailed en the 
same boat. 

^ail under false c olours, m - 

cell To pretend td be what one is not ; to 
try to deceive. [ The allusion is to‘ pirate vessels whfeh 
hoist any colours or flags with a view to escape detec- 
tion. ] e. g. So long as there is nothing to show that 
he is sailing under false colours he can impose upon 
honbst John &:c. — 2, M, 

(The) Salt of the earth, Persons of noble 

deeds, high rank, position, or influence, e, g. All have 
served pleasurably to remind us that the native Egy- 
ptian exists but to minister to bur comforts and our 
pleasures, and that we, the salt of the earthy are his 
ihasters.— -5/. /ames*s Budget, 

Sand of life, Duration of life. [ The reference 
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is to the hour*glass by which time was formerly mea- 
sured. ] e, g". My sand q/ hfi is almost run. 

Sap the fouudatlott, To under- 

minf , e. g. It saps the foundations of all confidence &c 

ffengalee^. 

Saul axiioug' the prophets, c? 

One who unexpectedly shines in a 
depirtment not hi? own e. g. it is small wonder then 
that Saul should be among the prophets, and the Eng- 
lishman should be roused from its day-dreams to read 
the handwriting on the wall &c, — I, M. 

Save and except, Excepting, e. g. '^They are 

qualified to fill any office save and except that of a 
ynivershy fellow.” 

Sav^.op.e’a haoon {coUoq), To save one's 

own fle-.h or body ; to preserve one's self from harm. 
e g. Well,^ooe should have thought the belligerents 
have pnough to do to save their own bason, without 
,fJ»othermg about the. interests ot others. — •/, M. 

Say a gfood word about, ^ 

^ To speak anything in favour of. e, g, 
hl^dly ,auy one has tp say « good word about it. 

Scatter to the winds, ^'sCl Utterly destroy. 

e, g. The prospects of the Catholics t;\ Etvgland were 
scattered to ad th^e ytfinds, — Froude,, 

(The) Schoolmaster is abroad;, 

Education is , spreading everywhere. s,g, “Xh* 
spnooimastir ts t^btoad ; and 1 trust to>hiip, S^fsapd whh 
his pt liner, against the soldier dn full Oittaym-^Jt^ord 
Btoughaiiti 
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Scourgre of the human race, ( 7 t 

Cip»f C^R A person or disease which inSicts 
great and wide-spread suiTtnng on men. e.£-. fi) Cholera 
and snie'llpox certainly are ssotirges the huinau tacs, 
(2) Napoleon was regardtd by his adversaries as a 
scourge o/ the human lace, 

(A) Screw loose, Soirethmg wrong or 

out ot Older, e. g. There are many strews loose in the 
machinery of the Educational Department m the Pun- 
jab which require to be tightened uo. — /. M. 

(A) Sealed book, CTl 

A subject which is kept concealed from men^s know- 
ledge j something not disclosed, e. g. The re-ult of the 
Commission of enquiry is as yet a sealed book to us.— 
L MI. 

(The) Sear and yellow leaf, Old agt-. e, g. -- 

Mv way of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellotv leaf. — Shak, 

See eye to eye, fwi W’ll 

To have the same opinii-ns on any -ubi'-ct. e.g. 
But in all things Rhodes and Jameson did not see eye 
to eye, — Port, Rev, 

See one^s way wRcs To be not in want of 

means and opportunities, e. g. We nope Government 
will see its way to protect the honour and respectability 
of its Bengali ofTiciah. — Bengalee. 

See the light of the day, <st^rPr5 ^'S^l To be publi- 
shed e. g. Every measure that is seeing the light of the 
day is added to the statute-book of India in defiance of 
oublic opinion. — Native Opinion. 

17 



3S8 phrases, idioms and proverbs. 

Self-made man. ’tWw ^<5 

A man who has risen to a high position 
from poverty or obscurity by his own exertions. 

Dr, Bose was a self-made man. 

Sell under tlxe bammer, To sell by 

auction. e.g. The house was sold under the hammer. 

Set albont, 'Sitrs To begin, e, g. It is time to set ab- 
out gardening. 

Set asfainst, W'S^ri To oppose, e.g. The farmer is 
very much set against having the railway cut across his 
farm. — T. Craven. 

Set aiTOingr, Cff'S^ To make begin to move, e, g. 

The clock was set agoing. 

Set at nauglLt. m ^ ^ j To undervalue} 

to despise, e. g. The laws were set at naught. 

Set at rest, *fT^ ^ ^1 To quiet j to cause to 

cease, e. But these are speculations which only time 
can set at rest. — I. M. 

Set by tlie ears, To cause to quar- 

rel. e.g. We find that one effect of this policy has been 
to set the various castes together by the ears. — I. M. 

Set down, To put down in writing ; to regi- 

ster. e, g. Please set down his temperature in your note- 
book. To give a severe robuke to. e. g. This 

fellow must be set down. 

Set one's cap at, ( 5R ^*1 
Cisll (Of a woman) to try to captivate a man. e, g. 
Of courte Becky sets her cap at him and of course 
succeeds. — A, Trollope, 

Set one's face asralnst, c^rsut To oppose 
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xesolutcly. e. g^. The Board recommended to him a con- 
cession against which it had set its face on a previous 
occasion. — I. M. 

Set one^s heart npou. To long for 

earnestly, e, g. Mr, C. has set kts heart upon the ap- 
pointment. 

■Set one’s house In order, 1 %^ ?Ti 

^TQ^tI To adjust or arrange one’s 
affair®, e. g. They have made the most of the period of 
grace allowed them to ’set their house in order, — LMI, 

Set on foot, ^’TI To commence j to start, e. g. 
An agitation should be set on foot for the purpose. 

(A) Set siieech, <2f^5 Tf^li 

Jlf'T A speech carefully prepared before it is delivered 
in public, e. g. He was no speaker of set speeches. 

Set store tay, To value greatly, e. g. 

He sets great store by ' Colonial Empire founded by 
the third Republic, which he has never ceased to ad- 
mire, — Fori. Rev, 

Set the fashion, To lead or estab- 

lish the fashion, e, g. I am informed that Mr. X’s dau- 
ghters set the fashion of ladies’ driving in Simla.— 
T, Craven, 

Set the table in a roar, 

To cause loud laughter among the guests at table, e. g. 
His jokes set the table in a roar, 

Set the teeth on edse, To cause 

a grating sensation in the teeth, e, g. The eating of 
flour mangoes sets the teeth on edge, 5?'ant To 
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rouse an instinctive diihke or aversion • to irrigate, e. g. 
That noise sets my teeth on edge. 

Set tlxe Thames ( or a river) on fire, 

To dlstlngui^h otitstlf by something 
extraordinary, Your book was veiy unsuccessful. 
You thought you were going to set the Thames on 
jiire ; but your book fell Rat,— To ft. Rev, 

(^A) Settled conviction, fi? A fix^d impression 

or belief. It is our settle i conviction that a little 

strictness on the part of the district officers will im- 
prove matters, &c. — Be^ar News. 

Set Up for, ®r®l '^'^l To pretend to be. 

e. g. He set up for a gentleman. 

Shake like an aspen leaf, ^hi To 

tremble very much, e, g , — 

Yes shake ws like the aspen leaf 
■phat knows not re-.t a moment brief. — I. M. , 
Shake the pagoda tree, To' 

gam a fortune in an easy wav. e. g. However keen 
may be their desire to serv.e the city, they cannot 
forget that they have come to this country to shake 
the pagoda tree, — I, M, 

Shell out {slang), To pay out money, e, g. 

And on the faith of this assurance, Jacques Boiihomroe 
has been shelling out more of his savings tu supply the 
necessities of the nation allies et amie. — Graphic. 

Show or give the cold shoulder, 

To show indifference, e, g. I’m afr.nid people are rathef 
inclined to show them the cold shoulder,— Good Words. 
Short ooxnmons, Scanty rations, e. g. The 
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members of the Commission are on short cotnmons , — 
/. M. 

’SbOfti SllPlft, TfQ Swiftly-followino punishment. 

e,g. They are an orderly, law-abiding and respectable 
element of the community and yet they receive 
short shrift. — I. M, 

Show a clean pair of heels, cf 

To run off with haste ; to flee. e. g. Confused and 
frightened h“ showed o chan pair of keels. 

'Show figfht, ^r^fl fw5 tSf^U '®t'^ <2|Tf^ To show 
a readiness to resist. The fact that the Tibetans 
would soon shozv fi^ht and die game, was all but a 
foregone conclusion, — I. M. 

Siamese Twins, ^ Yoke-fellows ; in 

separables } so called from two biamsse youths joined 
from their birth by a band of flesh, stret«hing from 
treast-bone to breast-bone. e. g. Beni and Madnab are 
veritable Siamese Twins, 

(The) Sick scan, The Sultan of Turkey,' 

e. g The Turkish Press have some plain-speaking 
which clearly shows the nature of Russia’s supposed 
hold over the Kingdom of the '*Sick Man ” — /. M. 

sig'n manual, The Royal signature, e. g. 

Louis XV I affixed his sign manual to a revulutionary 
declaration of war on George III. — Fort. Rev, 

<^) Slsru of thO times, An indication of 

the altered state of things in the present day. e. g. The 
presence of a foreigner within the sacred precincts of 
a Hindu temple te-iching and preaching Hinduism to 
ifiniias-|s « tign of the times, — I, M, 
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(The) Sllkexi'tle, The soft and invisi- 

ble bonds of love and affection, e. g. Certain persons 
seem to believe that India can only be held by the 
sword, and not by the silken ties of love and 
affection. 

(A) Silver Iluinsr, OTIS'S '®rf*n Some ray of hope. 
e. g. They live miserable and purposeless lives without 
a silvet lining in their dark future . — I JSI. 

(The) Simon pure, The real min. e. g. The 

police captured the wrong man while the Simon pure 
is still at large. 

Sins of commission, TtlJ Actual transgressions. 
e. g, ‘'The same weakness is perhaps more annoying 
when it leads to sins of commission.'* 

Sins of omission, c=5Ft=i ^ cn 

Sms of fS.Uing to do what ought to be done, e, g. Has 
sins of commis'.ion were few but those of omission 
were many. 

Sinews of war, 'sr^f Money j funds, e. g. Mr, Ghandhi, 
therefore, will plead his cause from a reat in the House 
of Commons, the necessary smews of war being supp- 
lied by Indian merchants and tradesmen in Natal,. 
— M. 

Sink or swim, sRi ^ tfSl } ?!l 3?Sfl To 

live or die ; to fail or succeed, e, g.il) The orphans itts 
the nunneries, are then turned adriit to sink or swim 
as they can, — Statesman. ( 2 ) In this matter we sink or 
swim together. — I. M, 

<A) Sleeping* partner, 
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#r| A partner who takes no part 

in the active business ot a company, but participates 
in the profits and losses, e. g. He was a sleeptug partner 
in the firm. 

Slur over, (?ff^ ^ ?r1 j To pass over 

lightly, e, g. This is a statement which we cannot slur 
iyver. 

Smaller fry, Lesser men , insignificant 

people, e, g. Small wonder then that ladies who can 
afford it taKc boxes, while smaller fry are contented 
to sit in the stalls, — Graphic. 

(The) Small hours, ^ ^ Fif% 

’T'R The hours after midnight up to three or 
four o’clock in the morning, e. g. The Sealoah Railway 
station was thrown into considerable excitement during 
the small hours of Monday morning. — /. M. 

Smell a rat {colloq), ^ 

To suspect tnat there is mischief brewing, e.g. The 
spies smelt a rat and left the city. 

(A) Snake in the errass, A secret enemy, e. g. 

An open foe is better than a snake in the grass. 

Snap one’s fingers at, ■%! c'f's^rl j 

Xo defy } to show one’s contempt for. e.g. 1 don’t 
care two straws for Society. Men and women without 
end have snapped their fingers at Society and laughed 
\X,.-rFort. Rev. 

(The) Sooial evil, Prostitution, e. g. The social 

ev^il in l^ornwallis Street has been removed. 

Soft sawder one {eolloq.\ To 

Gutter one, e. g. I am too experienced m the ways 
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the world to allow any one to come over me by soft 
sawdering me . — T. Craven. 

Something^ I 9 rotten in the state of Benmarlc, 

The expression means that a thing 
is not all right, or that it has become corrupt, e, g. 
Surely there ts something fatten in the state of Den- 
mark, and it is high time that ttie Railway authorities 
shoull clean their Augean stable. — /. M. 

(A) Sop to Cerberus, Something given to pacify 
a troublesome customer. e,g. No, it was in the nature 
of * « a sop to Cerberus . — /. M, 

So to speak, If 'Uch an expression may be 

used ; as it were. e. §■. The village is, so to speak, within 
a stone’b-throw from here. 

Sonr grapes, 5rr«fiT#$ '?r«ri 

^1 ^ A desirable thing which a person despises 
because it is beyond his reach. 

Sow one’s wild oats, 'srrcsrtw <2tC3itw 
^<€^1 To indulge in loose habits or illicit pleasures, as 
in youth, e. g. The young man is sowing his wild oats. 
Sow the wind and reap the whirlwind, wt? 

'5W?r *^11% ’Tf'S’Sl To act wrongly and suffer 
a dreadful punishment, e. g. pne cannot sow the wind 
without being called upon some day to reap the whirl- 
wind. — I. M, 

Speak for Itself, ^ 55 * ’iRl To pro- 

claim its own nature, e. g. The princely legacy which 
he has left for the encouragement Of Sanskrit ^earrilhg 

speaks for itself— I. M, 

Speak the sense of/> ■sim sicsnT ^ ’ll To 
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give out the opinion of (others), e. g We spsak the seftse 
of the lihagalpur Division in this matter. 

'Speak volume s, ^ ^ 

To say a great deal, e, g. The resolve is no doubt 
noble, and speaks Vilumes in favour of the influence 
the Arya bamaj exerts in ^he Punjab.—/. M. 

Speak wltkout book, '5rf?PFtc^ ^ Speak without 
authority, e.g. But our contemporary has evidently 
not spoken without the book. — I. M. 

Special pleading, cTt^i ’H'? 'll 

Quibbling j making 
your own argument good by forcing certain words or 
phrases from their obviojs an j ordinary meaning. — 
Brewer, e. g. No amount of special pleading can alter 
the naked facts. — /. M. 

Spend good money after bad, ct 

5?1t 'SFtfft'l ^ To incur 

expenses for the recovery of irrecoverable dues. 

Split bairs, isfc®? 'Firi To make subtle distine- 

tions. e.g. It would be foolish perhaps to split hairs in 
a case like this. 

Split laio diftereuoe, '®t’f 'Rl To divide 

the difference equally. For instance, a seller asks fifty 
rupees for his horse j a buyer offers forty j they finally 
agree to split the difference, and so the horse is sold for 
forty-five rupees.— J/itr Mordie. 

.SpcniTO upon,’^^ TW CW*! 'F'rt To get 

money from a person by mean tricks, e. g. They meet 
champagne-drinking swindlers who sponge on them and 
iiiad them into tut’j^wsac.'-^Englishman, 
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Spread (or rxixi) like wildfire, 

Spread or pass quickly like the substance called Greek 
fire which when inflamed is very hard to quench, e, g. 
(l) The good news spread like wildfire throughout the 
Metropolis. ( 2 ) The telegram regarding the illness of 
the King ran like wildfire . — /. M. 

Stamp ont, To eradicate j. 

to crush, e. g. We are all concerned m stamping out the 
pest as quickly as possible. — Globe. 

Stand on ceremony, 

■*11^ To be punctilious or exact in the observance 
of etiquette. . e. g. Mrs. A. owes me a call, but I will 
not stand on ceremony j I will stop at her house this 
afternoon. — 2". Craven, 

Stand one in good stead, 

To be of^great help or service to one in a time of 
difficulty, e. J; And again it is the Irish vote that has- 
stood Government in goad stead . — /• M. 

stand on one’s own leg8,^!Ff^« =fl To- 

be dependent on nobody, e, g. It is understood that 
he will have to stand on his own legs this time and the 
Governnjent are not going to render him any -help.— 

Stand over, <JtWl To be postponed, e. g. The case 
will stand over till the proximo. 

Stand tlxe test, To .sustain or bear 

the trial successfully, e. g. The rule hus fiUmd th% Ust .^ 
, time and circumstance. 

Stand to one’s gnnp, WWR To j^^rae* 

vere under opposUiofl, e. g. We cai»nol>^ #liij jwry. 4«IP 
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into it beyond this — that Lord Curzon could not Stans'' 
to his guns. —I. M, 

Stare in tlie face, j ^ To be immi- 

nent j to threaten, c. g. Death stares them in the face. 

Steal a maroli, ^BTsst^s^rfc^ 

{7Ff5i ^ To march in a 

covert way ; to gain an advantage unperceived, e. g, (l) 
Fifty tiiousand men cannot steal a march over the sea. 
— H, Walpole, ( 2 ) He lost no time and stole a march 
on his rival. 

Steer clear of, To avoid, e.g. Public com- 

petition steers clear of jobbery and favouritism. 

Stem the tide, ^t«fl To oppose the tide j to 
make head against some opposing force, e. g. We have 
invaded Tibet with the object of stemming the tide of 
Russians ambition, — I, M. 

Step in, To interfere, We hope and 

trust the benign government of Sir John Woodburn 
will step in and allow the poor clerks » * to enjoy 

the holidays Stc. — /. M, 

Step into ono'e shoes {colloq feta's 

To take the place of another, e. g, Mr, Balfour has 
stepped into Lord Salisbury’s shoes for the nonCe. 

Stioh at nothing, ^ ^1 

To be deterred by no scruples, e, g. Parnell stuck at 
'nothing to maintain his old authority. — Fori. Rev. 

A) Stirring of the dry hones, 

A revival of life where ail seems dead, e, g. Slow- 
ly, almost imperceptibly, but not less surely, the t^ry 
bones are stirring.~^The Times of India, 
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<The last) Straw on the camel's back, c^r^r 

That which 

6naIIy causes a catastrophe, e. g. The Partition of 
Bengal was the last straw that broke the cameVs back 
and maddened it to desperation, — /. M. 

Street Arab, A ragged and 

dirty b^y, that wanders about the streets. The 

*'goondas” and the unfortunate women of the town 
have for years been materially assisted by the city's 
Street Arabs, — Empire. 

Stretch a point, ^1 iSr ^ ?rt?1 ^ #sl 

To go beyond what is usual or 
right; to make an exception. Indian Governors 
are rigorously precluded from accepting such gifts. 
Why should then the authorities stretch a point in 
favour of Colonial Governors ?— /. M. 

Sitrlke the key-note of, ^ ’iRrt 

Enunciate the fundamental iuea or principle of. e. g. 
The new Pope, in his encyclical, struck the key-note 
o/the policy from which he never departed. — Fort, Rev, 

(To) Strike while the iron is hot, 

«rrf^ TWJ 51*^ ai'SHl To take advantage of an 

opportunity when it arise> j to act when the conditions 
are favourable. 

(A) Stubborn fact, w ^ ^ 

•n A truth or occurrence which cannot by any 
means be ignored, r. These are stubborn facts 
cannot be blinked out of existence or swaggered a vay, 

^nm and ^betance,7itTttn i 'irft’fffj The purport j the 
gpst. e, g. The sum and substance of his argument is 
that books can do something but teachers can do 
more. — I. M. 
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T 

Tag- rag and bob-tall, C^rtT Th^ base, vulgar 

people, e. g. He invited tag-rag and bob-tatl to the 
wedding . — U Estrange. 

Take a bird’s-eye view, cw^ Take a general 

view. e. g. We will now ta&e a bird’s-eye view of the 
Re pof t. — Beng alee. 

Take a leaf out of another’s book, 

5js^1 To imitate another’s mode of action. 

We can with advantage take a leaf oh t of Japan's book, 
—I. M. 

Take away from, ft^ To detract from. e.g. This 
strange fact takes away from the value of the infor- 
mation supplied. 

Take heart of grace, ^fs^rl To feel one's cour- 
age revive, e. g, I'he London Times may take heart of 
grace, and rejoice. — /. M. 

Take it into one’s head ( coiio (^. ) emtn 

To indulge a sudden whim j to conceive a sudden 
notion or idea. e. g. The Govtinraent took it into its 
head to broach the question of caste precedence in 
connection with the census. — /. M, 

Take into one's confidenoe, 

To admit a person in one’s secrets, e. g. 
The G ivernment would do well to take the public 
into their confidence in the present crisis. 

Take kindly to, <2tf^ To be well 

disposed or friendly to. e. g. The people have taken 
'very kindly to it (the scheme). — /. M. 

Take one by surprise, 3^*^ 'sjtfsnl ^ 
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To come upon one unexoectedlv, e, His sudden and 
quite unexpected death ha^ taken us all by complete 
surprise, 

'Take one’e cue, j ^ ^ 

Take one’s hmt. e. g. People take their cue from the 
papers they respect, and they repeat what they read 

in the papers. — /. M. Take th® part 

one is to perform, e, g. The servant takes hu cue, and 
flies. — Whitehead, 

Take silk, To be appointed King’s (or Queen’?) Coun- 
sel. e, g. He took silk before he had been ten years 
at the bar. 

Take stock, To make an in- 

ventory of goods on hand, e, g. Hindu merchants take 
stock at the Devali. — Me M or die, 

C'f'^ To form an estimate of. e.g. We must pause 
to fully take stock of our position. — /. M. 

Take tlie btcll by tbe horns, Unus[?[ 

^>3^ To confront boldly a difficulty or danger. 

e. g We ought to be wide awake and ready to take 
the bull by the horns &c.— /. M. 

Take the initiative, Take the introduc- 

tory step, e, g. He took the initiative in the matter. 

Take the law into one’s own hands.'aitff 

To inflict punishment 
for an offence without seeking the aid of a court of 
law. e. g. The tickt collectors tcike the law into their 
own hands and “native” men and women are grossly 
maltreated.—/. M. & J- 

Take the shine out of (slang), ’siteirt 

To outshine j to surpass, e. g. If the Saoa is able to 
launch into existence the projected National University 
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at Banares * »( it will have fuliv justified its exis- 

tence arid taken the shine out of all ocher associations, 
—I. M. 

^ake til© tide at tlie flood, 

Take advantage of an opportunity when it arises, e.g', 
Reo'cmbering tnar ''there 1 = a tide in the affairs of 
men which leads on to fortune," he took the tide at the 
flood, and became a millionaire. 

Take tlx© wind out of one’s sails, 

'SfR^rl To deprive one ot an advantage. 

e. g. If there be any truth in the news we have publish- 
ed, we are not sure that by the oiganizition of this 
speedy method of relief the Russian Government has 
not fairly taken the wind out of our sad\, — I. M. 

Take tlio world easy, 

^1 To go through life without being 
worried by work or anx'eties. 

Take to one’s heels.’tqtnii To run away. e.g. The 
burglar took to his heels. 

Take to task, To reprove or reprimand. 

e.g. Will not the E. I. Ry.authorities take him to task 
departmentally f — /. M, 

Take umbrasre, 'st’isirfq® c^t^f ^ j To feel 

slighted j to be offended, c. g. The Kshetries took um- 
brage at their exclusion from the ranks of the Kshatri- 
yas &c. — 1. M. 

Ufake upon one’s self, fkim ^ ^ 

To assume ; to undertake, e, g. When an alien Power 
takes upon itself the burden of rule in an Asiatic land 
it must be content at first to be disliked and opposed 
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by every section of the subject community. — St.James*s. 
Budget, 

up tlxe cndifels for, To 

defend warmly. 6 g. On my showing him the corres- 
pondence, Delane immediately took up the cudgels for 
the widow. — Blackwooti' s Jdogastne, 

Ta!ke up the gauntlet, To 

accept a challenge, e.g. Of cour-e the people of India 
cannot but take up the gauntlet if they wish to hold 
their own in the stiuggle. — /. M. 

Take with a grain of salt, pFi fw*il ^ To 
believe with some reserve. £. People would c'o well 
to tahe it with a grain of i ait. — I. M. 

Tammany Ring, 

A crbal or powerful organization ot unprincipled 
officials, whQ.enriohed themselves by plundering the 
Brewer, e g Will I'le Gov.-rnment alow the 
Municipality to develop into a Tammany Ring ? — T,M, 
Tar and feather, ^'-li Th'*!! 

To smear with tar and then cover with featliers as 
a punishment inflicted upon an unpopular person, e.g. 
Where they burnt an offender In proper person, we 
either tar and feather^ or burn him in effigy. — Irving, 

Tell against. To go against , to produce 

an injurious effect on. e, g. These are circumstances 
which Seem to tell against the theory that the case is, 
Of’fi maile up by the Police. — Hevg dee. 

Tell its own tale, 

'*t^1 il'W 'IR J Require no explanation. 
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t,g. The lean, gaunt figure of the lad told its own tale, 
pe was famished. — Thackeray, 

Tell tales oat of school, ^ Betray 

secrets, e. g, I don't think I can te l you all we talk 
of, and I must not tell tales out of school.— Tkackeray, 

Toll off, To count, e.g. Among ball-(. layers, one 

roan IS appointed to tell off' the number of runs made 
by each side. — T, Craven, C?Ff=i 

To select and appoint to some 
particular duty. e. g. Our rulers should organize a 
staff of competent homeopaths to fce told off^s oc- 
casion requires to places in the interior where cholera 
may be rampant. — I, M, 

Tell to one’s face, ^ Tell in one’s 

presence and directly to him. It is better to 
a persjn of a fault to than to speak of it in 

his absence. 

Tell upon, ^ SHI To materially affect, e. 

His previous exertions had /o// <»« his constitvtioo.— - 
Quarterly Review, 

Tempest in a teapot, fw anfl eWff®? 

Much fuss about a trifle, e. g. He raised a tempest in at 
teapot. 

Ten t9 one, t? Most probably. e,g. Ten to one 

the Duffadars would prove no better than the Chowki- 
djirs over whom { tl^ey may be placed. ^ Most 

unlikely.,^. 11'. Break off an elm bo^gh three feet long 
$'.} f\ii !e if and l^y 4 t 9a the ^ble.. It is ten to, one if 'in 
the who'e bough you find one form of a leaf exactly 
life., another. •^.Rnthm, 

18 
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T tinnV one’s stars, To consider 

one’s self fortunate, e. g. He thanked his stars on ag&lo 
getting'’ nedr the level country. — Catlyle, 

Tlianks to, (TFPl Owing to. e.g. If we are to 

believe the book, thanks to the American social system, 
she had a series of wonderful escapes from ill-consi- 
dered Edinburgh Rev. 

Theatre of operations. The whole area of land or 
sea in which fighting may be expected. 

There are Pnndits and Pundits, >i5rt^ 

sra All Pundits are not alike, e. g. There are Pundits 
and Pundits and of them those who know both Sans- 
krit and English are a class of men who are not 
such narrow-minded bigots as the ordinary run of 
Pundits. — /. M. ^ 

*3^]xereby hangfs a -tale, ^ 

31^3?^ 'srt^ A story or an incident is closely connected 
with that.^. g. Mr, Macdonald's enforced retirement 
has a mystery snrouding it — and thereby hangs a tale 
of enforced suicides, worthy the investigation and the 
pen of an Andrew Lang.— /. M. 

There is many a slip between the cup and 
the lip, We maybe- 

disappointed even when we are about to taste a bliss. 
e. g. You had better not be too sanguine about getting 
the appointment There is many a slip bettoeen the 
and the lip* 

There Is no love lost between them, *fv- 

^*11 vt^'‘Th6re 'fi hatred between them, 

There 'has not been much Itroe loht ‘between ut and Mr. 
Apcar personally, 8ec.— /; Mm- 

There is no smohe without fire, Ttvl 
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srt There can be no effect without a cause, e. g. There 
is no smoke without and we can scarcely believe, 
that all is well or will continue to be well in Afganistan 
or even on our own North-Western Frontier,—/. M, 
•Tlie thin end of the wedsre, ^5 ( sFtvf 

) The first small beginning, which will 
yet lead to something great and ioaportant. e. g. The 
Mission was the thin end of the wedge ^ and the thick 
end — the occupation of Tibet — would not be long in 
following.— /. M. 

<A) Thilnsr of the past, c? ^ ^ A thing 

now no longer in existence. With the advent of 

the British rule, the misrule of its "Native rulers^* be- 
came a thing of the past , — /, M. 

<A) Thorn In one’s side, A cons- 

tant source of annoyance, e, g. Gambetta disliked 
Grevy who had headed the opposition a^^ainst him in 
1870 and had proved a thorn in his side.— Contem- 
porary Rev. 

Thousand and one, j Innumerable, 

e.g. The purple Political and the local official have a 
thousand and one ways of tormenting Kim.— Bengalee.- 

(The) Three »’S —Reading, Cw’),riting, and (a)rithroetic. 
e, g. The majority of women in the villages and those 

of thp middle and lower classes do not ^now the three 

Ks.—I. M. 

Through and thi^ough, Completels^ a He 

was drenchyd through and through., <iiw't^ .From 

oryq ep,d or s|d^;tQ the othei^ e. g^ The wall was pierced 

,phgft^h <W th*:ougA 

Through gO|at4 through eyU report, 
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^ Whsther spoken well or ill of by 

men. e, g. He held to his purpose through good and 
through evil report. ^ 

Tlxrcmsrli thick and thin, ^rsi^ ^«fi 1%? 'sif^sR 

Through every obstacle, e. g. These members are pre- 
pared to follow ISir. C. through thtck and thin. 

Throw cold water upon, To discour- 

age, e. g. We have no desire to throw odd water upon 
the scheme. — Bengalee. 

Throw down the gauntlet,^f1i:< ^ To offer 

or give a challenge, e. g. But our highest admiration 
was reserved for £arl Spencer who has now thtown 
down the gauntlet to Lord Rosebery, -r/. M. 

Throw dust In one's eyes, s 5 ?=? ~ 

^rt^tC^'8 To deceive one, e, g. His suborCi- 

nates lose 710 opportunity in throwing dust in hit eyes. 

Throw light upon, To elucidate j to make 

clear, e. g. These statements throw considerable light 
upon the present situation on the Persian frontier. 
— M. 

Throw mud or dirt, C'rWc^ft’f ^ ^ 

To vilify ; to fling about wicked 
imputations without waiting to enquire whether there 
is ground for them or not. e. g. Constant endeavours 
are made to throw dirt at each other.—/, M. 

(Be) Thrown on one’s hedm-ends. c?W '«iww 
TflfC'S sC'SiTl Be driven to one's last ' shiit. e. g, 
Efforts have been made to stay the decay of the' indigo- 
industry which has been thrown on its'team-endi‘‘\i9‘xha! 
artificial indigcft-om Oermany.->»/. M, 
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Throw overboard, To abandon ; to dis- 

card, e. g. Lord balisbury would not hesitate to throw 
the Government of India overboard , — /. M. 

Throw up, ’if'T'STf?! To resign • to give up. e, g. He 
has thrown up his appointment. To eject from 

the stomach, e. g. The man has thrown up blood. 

Throw up the sponge, ^ 

'SJt’t ’^’^1 To give up a struggle angrily or 
hastily j to yield, e. g. If it were, I am sure the most 
zealous apostles oi the present would condemn it,., 
abhor it, bhudder at it, at once throw up the sponge,-— 
Bengali c. 

Tide over, c^Ft^I To surmount, He 

managed to tide over the difficulty. 

Time and again, Very frequently, e.g We 

have written on thi-» subject time and agaifh. 

(The) Time is not yet, Slipr ^ The time- 

is- not yet come. 

Times out of number, Repeatedlj^ 

e.g. Times out of number we have advocat9j^^^(or the 
separation of Behar from Bengal . — Behar N*ews. 

Time was, »Rirf|5i There was 4 time, a 

Time was when deed? and documents were not so 
miich in requisition now. 

i 

To a degree, '«r$JV Exceedingly. e.g. The contents ot 

' the Bhagabat Gita are abstruse to a degree. 

To a fault, .blips' To excayss, ft g. He was frank ta a 
fault. 
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To a T, ^ Exactly, e. S' (*) servant suits him to a 
T, (2) It hits the situation to a T . — /. M. 

To all Intents and pxirposes, j In 

all senses j practically. S' The University is, to all 
intents and pHrposes, a government institution manned 
by government nominee®. 

To IttOOti Over and above j in addition, e. s> Mr. 

Copplestone was a Barrister and a Civilian to boot. 

To ordex*, 1*1 accordance with one’s directions 

or orders, e. s- (t) The shirts were made to order. (2) 
"I will talk to order any way you will mention." 

To the end of the chapter, To the very 

end. e. s Does His Excellency intend to play the 
schoolmaster to our countrymen to the end of the 
chapter \—I'. M. 

To the fore, ^rsipf J To the front, e. s* The Missi- 

onaries are to the fore as actively as they ever are in 
connection with every benevolent movement &c -'“I.M. 

To the full, Quite j to the fullest ex'ent. e. s> 

Only men who love their fellowmen can develop the 
positive side of character to the full. — Modem Review. 

To the life, So as closely to resemble the 

original person or scene j ex ictly, e. S' The portrait 
was drawn to the life. 

To the tnne of, To the amount of. e. g 

He was Mr. T's debtor to the tune of Rs.’ 500. 

To this end, f^lfw In order to accoth- 
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plifeh this object e.g. To this end,X\i^y proposed to 
establish * » a Central University &c. — I,M, 

7dotlt axxd nail, With all possible vigour and 

fury, ft g* Macedonia in the Near East may soon prove 
a bone of contention, over which contending nations 
will soon be engaged in fighting tooth and naiL-^-L M, 

3^oncll and go, A critical situation, where a 

very small influence will turn the scale. — Dixon, e. g, 
Mr. Parr of the Chinese customs * * whose servants 
were butchered, barely escaped with his life, it being 
a mere touch and go in his '■case. — /. M. 

(A) Tower of strength, ^ m A strong 

or mighty support, ft g. The Sikhs have always been 
a tower of strength t> the British Government. — / M, 

Tread on one's corns, 

SDJf To annoy one where one is most easily 

annoye J. e, g. If Lord Curzon is himself willing to 
stay on, his friends will not' tell him nay 5 he will not 
be in. their way or tread upon their corns,-^l, M. 

Tremble in the balance, ^ i 

To fluctuate between two opposite sides of 
a balance. Hence-— be in a state of great uncertainty. 
e.g. Lord Canning was sent o«t as Viceroy of India at 
a time when the fate of the Empire was trembling in 
%^k* balance,'-^!. M. 

Trot ont ( eoUog. J, dTfPW ’'Rt To bring forward, as for 
exhibition j to sb jw for inspection, ft g. All hi« pane- 
mattin&rit on* in andmut of season.—/. M, 
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True as steel, Perfectly faithful, e. g, Or- 

mond was true as steel.— Froude, 

True to one's salt, Faithful 

to one's employer, e, g. The Sepoys were true to their 
salt up to the last moment. — Kaye. 

Try concltisions, To enter into a trial of 

strength in order to decide one's superiority over ano- 
ther. g. Our younger countrymen have, of late, 
begun to take very kindly to these games, and excel 
in them so much as to be often able to try conclusions 
with £ngli‘'hmen. — I, M. 

TnST of war, ^ A violent contest or 

altercation, e g. (i) There is a tug of war between the 
Police and the suspected offender. — Bengalee, ( 2 ) In a 
recent issue we remarked on the tug of war between 
the Govern/nent of India and the Pioneer.— I. M. 

Turn a person round one's flnsrer, 

WN' To manage one wtth ease ; to 
make a person do fexhctly as one pleases, e. g. She 
had ‘■uch an influence over me that she could turn me 
round her finger,— Thaeket^t • 

Turn one's back UPOU, Uo.abaHdon. e. g, 

Mr, B. has hts bcfck ufioft hts totpoe/r vices. 

Turnover a nei^v -leaf, 55^'® 

^5llW ’^TTl To commence a nsw and better 
course of life, e g D'Orleans, seemingly rapentanty' 
determined to turn over a new leaf,— > Carlyle, 

Turn tbe corner, ’®rffe:?»3T vfirti «tiT?r 

To pass a critical point f to change tor the beltcr» a if; 
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The patient Aas turned the corner but is still in a pre- 
carious state. 

'Tarn the tables, To , reverse the 

position of two rival parties j to bring about a complete 
reversal of circumstances, e. g. Lord George Hamiltpn 
and oth-rs on his side seek adroitly to turn, the tables 
by i npeaching Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith of want 
of loyalty to Lord £lgin a cnoice and staunch Liberal, 
in his hour of need. — /. M. 

Turn up one's nose at, ^«t1 

?Rrl To show on-.'a contempt for or tOtvarJ*’. e, g. Mrs'. 
P. does not turn up her nose at what they call 
"native*' music. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee, (?f ^ ^<11 

Two thiugs which differ as slightly as 
possible, e. g. We could only express our sbrprise that 
*'such difference there “"hould be, t’ wixt Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee,**^ I, M. 


u 

{An) tlffly customer, ^ C«Tt^ An Individuil difficult 
to deal with j a per&on to be afraid of. e.g. The plague 
is a very tigly cuitomer, and there is no geftlhb ‘ r!^ b£ 
it,*try“as we may.— /. M. 

TTnder a cloud, ^ Under suspi- 

uoa or to disgrace, e. g, (i) 1 want a go Jt** daan 
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not one under a cloud. — Bengalee. ( 2 ) The greatest 
city of the world exercises a strong power of Attraction 
over all manner of men undtr a cloud, — tgth Century. 

Under one's nose, Under one’s- 

icOQUbdiate range of observation, e. g. The Japanese 
transport has passed safely to its destination under the 
Very nose of the Russians. 

Under the ansplces of, istsrfDf ^ 

Through the fairour or patronage of. e. g, A sinailar 
movement has been started in Bengal, under the 
auspices of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal See . — 
I.M. 

Under the breath, Very sjftly ; 

in a whisper, e. g. He received this observation with 
meekness, merely remarking under the breath that he 
did not like tha'T kind of joking. — Dickens. 

Under the rose, Privately J in strict con6dence. 

e. g. I speak among friend®, and under the rose. — Scott. 

Under the sun, In the world, e.g. Ah men and 

things have their beneficent uses under the sun. — I, M. 

Under the thumb of, j Com- 

pletely under the control of. e. g. Legal practitioners 
are not under the thumb of the District Officer.-— 
Bengalee. 

(Be) Up and dolngr, ^ To be busilir 

engaged. A We cannot be up and doing z *ntf 
soon,— 7. M. 

UJps and downs icollc^.),,^ sjtsfl } Suawe- 
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sive. rises and falls , prosperity and adversity'. e,g. 
and dawns are as common to companies and corpora- 
tions as to individuals. —I. M. 

Up to tllO llllt. Thoroughly j to the furthest 

degree, e. g. In his farewell speech at Birmingham. 
Mr. Chamberlain asserted what he has proved up ta 
the hilt, that he was going on ‘ no mere pageant—.rp/A- 
Century, 

Up to the mark, Equal to the 

standard, e, g. The servant is not up to the mark. 

(The) Upper Story, ^ The head or brain. 

e. g. He is weak in the upper story. 

(The) Upper ten or upper ten thousand, 

^ Ca3% The upper class in society j the aristocracy, 
«,g^ (i) The station, however, is becoming empty, as 
most of the upper ten are wending thejr way uphill.— 
/. M. ( 2 ) Next comes ‘'The History of a Crime," in- 
tended to give one a glimpse of the iniquities of the 
upper ten thousand. — Edinburgh Rev. 


V 

Vantafe ground, ^ ^ The place or 

condition which gives one an advantage over another. 
e, Tlia Committee of the Religious Parliatoetit- 
Elktensloii of Chicago deem it advisable not to lose the 
vantage ground that has been gained.—/. 
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ITexit: ^ne’a spleen, j c3Ff«f <2W*t ^ To 

allow one’s anger to break forth, e. g. He vented his 
spleen upon the poor woman. — Bengalee, 

irested.rlsli.ts or interests, ct ^fl*rtcw 

Rights or interests not contingent or ■•uspended j fixed 
rights or interests, e, g. We need more light and more 
air even if vested interests have got to suffer. — I, M, 

ITezed question, '*iw4 

^rW?r ^ ^ A question about 

which there has been a good deal of disputation with- 
out final set.lement. e, g. I am not going into the vested 
question whetner History or Poetry is more true.— 
Froude, 

ITlsit one’s sins on another, 

To punish one for the sins of another. 
e,g. And the tjpns of the father should not have been 
visited on the head of the 'son, — /. M, 

Vote solid, To vote unanimously, 

e g. As for the rest * * who voted solid for Govern- 
ment, the less we say, the better. — /. M, 


w 

Waifs and strays, The bonaekss 

poor, r.^. He created asylums for Hindu ort-hans— 
the waifs aud^strayj left to world’s chfirity by t^o 
successive famines. — /. M, 
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"Walt or look for dead man’s shoes, 

^5^ <st^ 

To count upon some advantage to which you will 
succeed when the present owner is dead. 

(A) Walk-over, An 

easy victory. €, g, Ttie General assured Alexander that 
a Russian invasion of Finland would be a mere ivalk~ 
over, as Finland would for its own sake sutrender.— 
TQth Century, 

War to the knife, tstfer’ic*! ^ A desperate and 
furious contest, e.g. “The two factions of the Liberal 
party have declared war to the knifed 

Wash one’s dirty linen in public, 

To act 

in such a wa> as to show up one’s shortcomings or 
weakness to the public, e. g, They take delight in 
washing their dirty linen in public and thus become- 
the laughing-stock of our enemies. — /, M,. 

Wash one's hands of, . ki 

■STf**!! To refuse to have anything more to do with * to 
withdraw jTrom altogether, e, g. The Justice of the 
Fejice washes his hands op a case in which ,a fugitive 
from the law is dogged by a Metho poliie-officer. — 
/, L, News, ^ 

Ways and means, 

' Methods of raiding money j nesesilSry funds, e, g, 
(O It is' for the Natioh'ai Congrtl^s and reptesdnta- 
tives to devise tBpi ways and hteans wf doing it.**-/’. 
you provided with the fy^ys and mea^s ? 
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Wear and tear, ^ ^ Damage 

caused by constant use or by time, e, g. The castle 
walls have stood the wear and tear of centuries. — Edtn~ 
bufgh Rev, 

Wear one's beart npon one's sleeve, 

511 ’FsTl J To make no secret of one's 

inmost thoughts j to be open-hearted or frank, e. g. 
Though he never wore his heart on his sleeve, one had 
only to dig beneath the hard surface crust to find that 
it overflowed with the milk of human kindness. — I, M", 

Weatber eye, The wits j the senses 5 the eye 

of a keen observer, e. g. A little rough usage takes the 
rust out of one, and let the Indian keep his weather 
eye open. — /. M, 

(A) Wet Wapket, Anything which 

damps or checks ardour or enthusiasm just as a 
blanket saturated with water will extinguish a fire if 
cast over it. e. g. The passing of the Sedition Bill 
may serve as a wet blanket to the journalistic enterprise 
' in India. 

Wbat cannot be cured muat be endured, 

^ Jil ^ What canhot 

be remedied must be borne with patience. 

Wbeels wltMn wbeels, ^ A cow- 

pticatipn of .^cumstance^ e, g, Id ut there are; , 
within wheels^ and the aui^horitlea could be told a tale 
which would astonish them.— 

Where the shoe plnobes; evNt^r 
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Where the trouble or difhc Jilty .i 9 .> e, g ,- Sure 
that when Lord Curzon comes fully to realize how and 
where the shoe pinches be too will make it a point to 
redress the grievances of the Indian travelling public.— 
I. If. 

(The) WMrliglfir of time, -stt^ 

Tne change broight about yo the revolution of 
time. e. g. But the whtrltgig of tints if it brings mostly 
bitter ravenge, brings also at times soothing compensa- 
tions &c. — I. M. 

WMte elephant, wttc^ sic? An 

expensive and unprofitable dignity, e. g. Cooper's Hill 
College which has proved a white elephcint to the 
Indian tax payers charged with its maintenance has 
been much in evidence of late, — I. M, 

(A) White lie, ci ft«fn A harmless 

falsehood. 

(The) Why and wherefore of a thinsT {polloq.), 
C*Ft®l The whole reason Lr a thmg. 

e, g It is not our purpose to enquire, in the light of 
psychological reasoning, \n\<i the ^nhf and ^wherefore 
involved in the question,—/. M, 

Wide as the poles astinder, <2*5®? Extreme- 

ly wide, e, g, 1 Between the English official and the 
^'native" there is now a difforedee itide as the poles 
asunder,— ^Bengalee,. 

I>7l4e of '£he mark, Beside pelht. ».'^*He 

wis, huggiiig this 

consoling delusion to bis 
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(A) wtid-ffoose chase, 5{t^ 

' ^srePR*l A hunt after a mare's-nest j a vain 

pursuit, e, g. However much Miss Ghosal may try to 
carry her proposal into effect, it will fae simply a zvild~ 
goose chase . — /. M. 

WiUy-nllly, Willing or not 

willing, e, g. WtUy ntlly yon must pay the tax. 

Win goiaen opinions, ^ To 

win the admiration of others, e.g. Sir. A. P. Mac 
Donnell has won golden opinions in all quarters. — /. M, 

Win one'ts spurs, ^it® To 

distinguish one's self by displaying one's valour, 
Dord Kitchener won his finest spurs quite recently in 
South Africa. — I. M. 

Wise in one's generation, Prudent 

as regards one's ovn interests in comparison with, 
others of the same period, e.g. If the Anglo-Indian 
community were wise in its generation, it would never 
show unreasonable clamour and rancour m those- 
instances which conduced to our permanent welfare.-— 
I.M. 

■Wish to goodness, 3Tl1^»tir To be very 

desirous, e, g. "And to be lying all the time horribly 
sick in youf berth, andi wishing to goodifess you were 
back again m thq sd o ilroom learning about the 
feudal’ system,” Lady Mordiunc suggested. — Murray* s 
Magazine, — Dixjtt, 

With a high hand, Axbitradly atvo* 

gantly. e, gf- All <:nrup'lQo enong the officials yras 
put down with a high land. 
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Wltb a veugroance {colloq.'), cscsf . With great 
violence, e §■. This is doing the work of the Corpora'ion 
In a "bU'.msfS-like way” with a vengeance,— Bengalee, 
WltMn livlngr memory, ( 'sif® p{ ) 

^ the recollection of persons still living. 
e. g. The events which established their reputation 
hapoened nearly within living tntmory . — /. M, 

Wortli one's salt, Efficient. /. g. He Is perfectly 
worth kis salt, 

Wortli. one’s welgrlit in gfold, Ex- 

ceedingly valuable or useful, e. g. The books are worth 
their weight in gold. 


Y 

Tear of gfrace, Year dating from^*^ birth of 
Jesus Christ ; A. D. « g. The deceased was Dorn in Che 
year of grace 1 843, 

Tears of disoretion, c? faff's 

’itv An age when one is able to judge between- 

what is right and what Is wrong, e. g. He was a mere 
boy then, not yet arrived at years of discretion,— 
Tkaekere^, 

Teliow 'peril, <?itcBrtf®nit 
*it» 5 ^sT >r 3 m?r '»r?pp^T*i *111:5 

»PtSr WtHel The fcer that the Mongclfha ' n^tloas, 
'OaUcd the yellow raftei^^tsf, Clilifese!); by init^tloO 
oC^ ’westers eivUlzetlon. 'wi.l 1 bcoeie ‘pr -dominant Is 
i^e> V erP*' 
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Ab initio (U), From the beginning, e, g. We 

are afraid, all the proceedings of the General Cooa- 
mittee and the Corporation • ♦ are ab imtio invalid, 

Ab nno dlsce omnes (L.), ^ 

From one learn all ; from one example you may know 
the rest. e,g. "It is no doubt on account of bis extra* 
ordinary gifts that Mr, Eoserson has been appointed 
by Sir B. Fuller -himself a gifted administrator — to 
preside over^e Barisal Bench, Ab uno discs omnes P* 

Ad iiMjerlnfcU)* W For the meantime, a. 

(i) Mr. Buskin formerly an officer in thii Raj has been 
appointed ad interim Manager of .fite Wards Estate.-* 
(2) In the matter, of J. W. Howatson the insol* 
vent applied in person fot 4d interim protection.— 
Engliskman, 

Ad llbltnu (L.), 3^ ^ ^ At pleasure ; to any extent 
'i.g.Yfty well, .gentlemen, torture your prisoners 
libitum } I shall interfere no morc.’--Jiead0g 
Ad (LO. %fvflfCTrTo 

disgust, je. g,. These tbi|ig;^^^,have>idfeady' been desodb*' 
ed ad »auseam>i(^tk^ daily and w»|Bkly Press^— 

Ad valorem (L.), According to valim. A/jt 

(i) The duties on some articles are paid ad valorem. 
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(2) An addition to the duty on aa article Hks tea . 
equivalent on the average to between 30 and 40 per 
cent ad valarem would be a serious blow to even the. 
most flourishing industry.— 

A. fortiori (L.), ^ ; «rt^s 

With stronger reason, e.g;. When the Ranaghat Bhago- 
bangola line was laid down in 1879 the Engineer could 
not have failed to foresee the difficulties, if any. And 
a fortiori if there was no insuperable difficulty then 
none could exi^t at present sine: the Churni is less of 
a river now than it was twe ity years ago. — 1 , M. 

jAn&oiido ItouoraW© (Ff-X j 

<2^*1 Satisfactory apology , reparation, e. g, (1) The 
result of this determined conduct was an amende hono' 
table and peace. — Fort. Rev. (2) He gfi^^anunde hono- 
rable for the ill-usage he had suffered. 

Amlous curies (L.^, A friend of the 

court } a disinterested adviser, not a party to the caaCf. 
e g. Tnis distinguished statesman will be very wel- 
come specially if he is able and willing to manipulate 
the Indian Budget for once —of coursfi as an amicus 
(urtce,—~L M, 

Amour ,pro»ro,iCFL), * ?«ri Self-love * 

vanity, e. g. But his ameuf' prsprt would .suffer unless 
hie son's roarrfoge is. celebrateid wit.i duo tdatj, 

'I.M 

Aimus miiraMlIlk CL.)> Year of 

wocdvs„A*^^ '^hc yeaif*.i897-tw4e assuredljt an «»i»»r 
mirabilis. 
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A ppateHori (L.)> From the effect to 

the cause, e. g. This is an argument a posteriort. 

A priori From the cause to the 

effect, e. g. The Government of India v/ill assuredly 
approach the matter with no a ptiori conclusions or 
prepossessions in their Bengalee^ 

A propos (Fr.), c ^ To the 

purpose ; pertinently. A g. Apropos of the reconstruction 
of the Cabinet^, it is rumoured in the political clubs 
that when the King raised certain objections to the 
Premier's original list, Mr. Balfour gently remonstrat' 
ed &c. — /. D, News. 

Arxiere pensee (Fr.)^ A mental reserva- 

tion ; hidden motive, e. g. No, it (the tempting bait of 
a new 'Lteutenart*Governorship) was in the nature of 
an arh'ere pOKsee &c. — /. M, 

An conraut (Fr.), Fully acquainted (with), 

e.g, (l) If you want to keep courant** of its vicis- 
situdes yon must follbw it into the provinces &c.— - 
EngUsHman, ( 2 ) It'gives the public ah idea of the real 
situaiion in India * »'and puts them au courant with 
Lord Chrzon's fofdign policy. — /. AT. 

An tSbit (Fr.),'«jt%® ; Well acquainted (with) j expert. 
A She appears to he as an /ait td of the 

world as you or 1. — Plortmit Matryat.' 

Bln dat qnl cit4 dat ^ irFi 

WFi ^5? He gives twice who gives promptly, t. g. 
Bis dat qui cito dot- says ‘ the <<{jro%4iirlf~<»A4ii 
criminal exclaims — ^send! me to jatl biit slsnd' oHr ItoOtu' 
-^Bengalee. 
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.Bona fide (L.), In- good faith j 

reaU e. g. (i) He did it bona fide, (2) A bo*ta fide 
mistake. 

Bona Sides (Li, Gjod faith ; genuineness, e, g. 

It is certainly difficult for a newspaper to ascertain the 
bona fides of an advertisement that is sent from a 
distant place. 

Bonhomie ( Fr. ), Good-nature. e. g. He 

is a genial gentleman possessed of considerable 
bonhomie, 

Brntum fnlmen (L.), \ 

A harmless thunderbolt j a noisy but innocuous 
threatening, e, g. His denunciations are but a brutnm 
fulmen . — The Standatd. 

Clacoethes sorlhendl (L.), An itch for 

scribbling, e. g. As a mere exercise to iselieve caeoethes 
scrtbendi it is tolerable. — St. Jameds Budget. 

CJap-a-ple (Fr.), From ’head to foot. e.g. 

They were armed rtf/ a-/>£e. 

Casna houi (L.). f^rtonr Ground of quarrel, e, g. 
Herat even now, would furnish the casus belli,— I. Af. 

Cauae celehro (Fr.), sSffSf^ CTtWrI A fapaous, lay 
case. r. This cause celebre whicl^, came tp .he known 
as the Maharaj Libel Case made no little stir at that 
time^ "/. M 

paiTilins (L.),, wts other 

things being equal, e. g, ThA Cli»triet Judge^. ought to 
iJoy.aFle to check any tendency to fav.ouritiami/ 
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questing his subtjfdinate officers see that ceteris 
paribus tt'c work is distributed fairly. 

Comme 11 faut (.Fr.), f ^ As it should 

be j correct ; genteel, e.g. She was not comme tlfaui, 

Colt amore (It.), j . <5ff%»t?y, 

'srr<St^ Lovingly ; with delight ; very earnestly. 

e. g. (i) “He did it con amore/* ( 2 ) He may be relied 
upo8‘to give his interest and help con amore. — Pioneer: 

Coxlim popnlo (L.\ 31t«rt^C*r^ ’W*? in the presence of 
the public, e. g. But there is always the risk that too 
much plain-speaking coram papula may lead to conse- 
quences which all must regret. — Pioneer. 

Corps d' elite (Fr.), A select body. e. g, 

Hastings founded the Civil Service a corps d* elite with 
traditions, of ^ciency ,and publie spirit which have 
seldom been- Mlied.— /. M. 

Couleiir de roan (Fr.), Highly coloured • 

overdrawn with, romantic embellishments ; colour 

de rose report. 

Coup de jgrace (Fr.), A firtishing 

stroke.' Earl KusselFs last escapade has given 
coup' de grace to his repute. — P. M. Gasette. 

Coup do main (Fr ), '^hvs ?F9 

A sudden enterprise or tffiort ; a stratagem whereby 
something is effeited suddenly-! e. g. Great commotion* 
prevails at the present moment at Guptij^ara in conse 
qjuence of the deposition of the Daodde Of that placb 
by a voup de M, 

Coop d’ otat (Fr.), 'c^-R ^ 
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4(.aW A strike ol 
policy ; a violent measure adopted by government to 
prevent a suppo-ied or actual danger, ir.^. Hastings* 
legitimate authority was not regained till that truly 
Oriental oT* the execution of Nun Comar 

convinced Bengal that Hastings* side was the strong- 
est. — I. M. 

Credat tTndaeus ! (L.'', <ii ? I et [he 

Jew believe that (if he likes) i <, g. Are we so gullible 
as to accept the statement that the head of the 
Government was wholly ignorant of the unfortunate 
affair f Ctedtit judeeus /— /. M, 

Cul bOUO ? (ki bo'-rio), [L.] ? For 

whose benefit is it ? ; who is the gainer leg. The Counc 
• * meets again to-day, when the discussion on the 
Bill will be resumed. Cut bono ? — I, J!^ 

CStil de sac (Fr.), m A street or lane 

blocked up at one end like a sack, e, g. The "Mad 
Mullah’* of Somaliland has apparently prepared yet 
another cul de sac for our troops. — I, M. 

Chtm gvauo sails (L.), ^ With a grain of 

salt ; with some allowance, e.g. Official statements of 
facts have to be taken cum grane salis,-^SeHg<^lee. 

3>e facto (L.), In actual fact. ^.g. (i) Time 

and custom have converted Simla Into itiede/acto 
Mettopolis. ( 2 ) This Mu licipal loan hai aguacag- 
tee,ithat is, de facto it is a G,o%ernipo^t loan &c, — /, M. 

Jure (L.), In law } -ty iigh‘. He is 

fiCwla GOFernof' de fkre. 
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Sfoo volenlie or Xl. V. (L.), God willing - 

by God’s will, e, g. I expect Deo volente another lift 
in a short tinae. 

Se mortTils nil nisi bounm (L.). 'stsT 

spW sfl Say nothing but good of the dead. 

Be novo (L.), 5 '«rr^-K Anew ; 

afresh, e. g. Mr, Feterson of Siwan, who is to act as a 
magistrate, will probably try the case de novo,—^ 
Amrtta, Bazar Patrika^ 

Bernier reesorfc (Fr.), Last resource. e,g. 

Having failed to obtain redress of his grievances any- 
where else he appealed to the Viceroy as a dernier 
ressort, 

Bies non (L.), f^sr vfsf 5fl A day on which 

no business ir done, e* g. It was a Sunday and a dies 
non. 

Bivertissement (Fr.), 'srfcsfFf Amusement ; sport, 
e. g. D<»ncing is now rarely ever seen within the walls 
of Covent Garden except as an incidental diveriisse- 
ment, — Graphic. 

Bolco far niente (It.), '^’9 

Sweet doing'nothing ; pleasant idleaesa s.g I advised 
him to forsake the delights of the Bombay Yacht 
Club as well as the doic^ far niente of the Long 
Vac, at Mahableshvar. — /* M. 

Bonanier Ofl05'a-neer'), n, [F#.] ^ 

An officer of the French ctt^toms. A g. I won- 
der how he’j|>assed these luxuries through tho.jvarHNQg 
custom houses j When be said that hi* j«w«ll<w3. mUMie* 
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were intended to shed a tnnsleot glory on hote, 
mantel-pieces, did the douanie-s suspect him of being 
a trafficker in Birmingham gooes ^ — N’euts. 
Dramatis personas (L.), sfti'tffffR® cha^ 

acters of a drama. 


Dian (hr.). Dash • eagerness to advane. 

Dn bloc In its entirc*ty, e ^.The Secretary of 

State in C mncil accepted the Goveime it of India's 
schem 5 en bloc. 


JBllgaroon(Fr.),'sif%^tf^^ As a bachelor; 

in bachel ir's style, e. They send^htir families home 
and live in hotels and boarding lOuses en garcott.,—^ 
Indian Bng.net.ring, 

Dn masse (Fr.), t£i^c<2( In a bod. e, g. His distracted 
subjects rose en masse against hir. 

Dtt passant (Fr.), <2fy}Sf3FC5i ■ 

<xiv In passing ; by the w.y. e,g,. We notice en 

passant that * * Lord P rcy i>ated on behalf of Ilf. 
Bfodrick that no new law wa«nece«isary to enable life 
Viceroy to leave his charge tenporarily. — /. M. 

Bzt rapport (Fr.), In a ondition Of relation to 
admit of free communication; in’ sympathetic connec- 
tion. e. g. Sir George Campbell thought It expedient 
that the heads of district; should be put en rapport 
with the £di]cation Department. 

Bn route (Fr.), ♦tC^ On the way. e, g: Mr. 

Morfiso 1 has left Calcutta for Bombay en 

England. 

Bttteute oordlale (Fr.). ( ^ »rc«iiO ’WH 
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Cordial uoderstandinj between nations, e, g. Strenuous 
efforts are bci-ng irade by men of light and lead- 
ing in this country to bring about an entente cordiaU 
between Hiulus and Mihomedans. 

^tre noua Between 

oui-^lves ; inionfidence. 

£sprlt CLe cops (Fr.), HWif 

«2jf% ^ The animating spirit of a collective 

body, as of th<army or the b»r ; fellow-feeling for the 
society with wich one ii associated, e. g. The Pro- 
fsessor mixed reely with the boys, and helped to 
cfeatd a wholestne esprit de corps which made them all 
sensitive about the honour and good name of the 
College,— /. M, 

jESt lioo g'enii^^ue (L.), ’W? ^ 

And everything >f the sort. A g^ I have no high 
appreciation for Aenus, Bacchus, et hoc genus onme, 
Bengalee. 

Jliiureka ! (Gr.), i I have found it f a g . — 

'^ow we clap 

Our hands and cti‘>Bureka r—Childe Harold. 

Sx uecessltate rei (p.), 'SRW'Stft From the necessity 
of the case, e, g. Thi sibordioates should be men who 
should scorn to look for paltry commission from con- 
tractors which ex- neceisiifte rei comes out of the 
■estate. — Bengalee. 

JEx'Offlclo (L.),''*tvr^ By virtue of hiscfflce. 

The Magistrate is the tx opficto Chairman of the 
District Board. 
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Pftoll© prlnceps (L.), ; »i^2r«rf5l Evidently pre. 

eminent ; admittedly first, e, g. The special line that 
Sir W, Harcourt has undertaker is political tergiver- 
sation, and in that he is jacth frimeps, — Lord 
Salishuiy. 

Pait accompli (Fr.), srf^ ^ 

thing already done ; an accompHshei fact *• £• The 
Balagarh Union Committee which ’as hanging fire 
since December last is at last a fni a£>tnpli , — /. M. 

Pen do jolo (Fr.), firing of guns 

on an occasion of rejoicing j a bonfir r. g. Down went 
the ship, and down went the heroieband. firing a feu 
de foie as they sank beneath the wavs. — Smiles. 

Sonl solt qni mal y peuse (Fr.’ c?i 
3i*5T Evil to him who evil thinks 

Honoris oatisa (L.\ ^ Forthe sake of honour. 

e.g. Tne degree of M. A. honorissausa has been con- 
ferred by the Cambridge UniversiF on Mr, S. Belgrami, 
a teacher of Marathi.—/. M. 

Hors do oomhat (Fr.), ^ Unfit 

to fight; dis ibJed. r. Nearly half of the garrison 
•were hors de combat. 

Hamaziiim ost errare (L.\ m 

To err i^ human. 

Xiapllasso (Ft ), 31S|5iH An insoluble difficulty, e. g. 

’ Comi^rOflaises are adhiittedly dangerous but there 'are 
circumstantes ih which they offer the only safef way 
out of an impasse. — Pioneer. 

llilOJCtOttOO (L.), At full hmgih. etg. in thia 
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letter two of&ce ordsrs have been quoted in g^fenso.--— 
Bengalee, 

In flasfrante delicto (L.), ; soft's 

In the very act of guilt, e, g. The murderer was caught 
in flagrantedelicto. 

•Xn forma pmperls (L ), As a poor man, e. g. 

The plalntilwas allowed to institute the suit in forma 
pauperis. 

Infra dlgfnittem (L. ; often infra dtg,) ST'frfvfl- 

Belowone^s dignity, e. g. The Magistrate of to- 
day has genevlly an overweening sense of his excep- 
itional powers, and thinks it infra dig, to bring his 
personal induece into play. — /. Jf. 

In limine (L.),2tt^!!g^ At the threshold ; at the outset, 
e. g. I thmk..dt advisable to make this statements 
limine. 

In propria forna (L.), In proper form. e. g. 

They forthwith tride a j/^/VwZ-offering in prJpria forma. 

— /. M. 

^n propria persona (L.), Personally, and not by 
deputy or agents, e.g. The Inspector visited the school 
in propria pirsona aid held an enquiry into the matter 
complained of. 

In re (L.), In thematter of. e g. In re the. horrible 
outrage committed upon the young wife 
Chandr^ Pe « « Sir A Fraser has sent instructions tc 
the Inspector General of Police fto make a sifting 
enquiry into the matter.—/. M, 

In eitn (L.), In its original situatiaa 
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Sub-Inspectors paid 500 visits n situ to the lorcr 
primaries. 

In statu q.uo (L,), In tie former $tatc,fi. g 

Matters are tn statu quo^ 

later alia (L.), «rarts srcifj Among other thnga. 

e.g. The Dswan intimated inter alia that the Revinue 
surplus at the beginning of the year was fift/ iacs of 
rupees. 

Xu toto fL.)> In the whole; entire!’ B.g, We 

deny all three assumptions in toto . — /. M, 

Xn transitu (L.), On the passage, e, g, The parcel 
was lost in transitu, 

Xpse dixit (L.), srt^r He himse said it ; a 

mere assertion wholly unsupported; e, / These data 
are treated as a close secret and refus^o us. Yet the 
Viceroy expects us to accept his rpsediarit and rest 
content. — /. M, 

XpBO facto (L.), (71^, It the fact itself j 

virtually, e. g. He who is on cotnm^jdo, or has per- 
sonally responded to a call to majitaio order and 
peace shall ipso facto have protectio), ior his claim or 
cl^'ms &c. — St, jametfs Budget. 

jretr;d' eau.(Fr.), A jet of vratei a g. In the after- 
noon it (the tap)>beg{os in a magnifeeat jet d! eau but 
without the slightest notice it ce;ses for that day to 
refisMThitt prpnke thanext.-’*-/. M, 

drtlplt*ir^ ' mutlllir' ('ti-X Rafn-tringirtg J upiter, e. g. 

last .tatefeh pity on us we had 
a oopioos rain fiast miecting. 
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ZtldOt (Gr.), Credi ; fame. Their work has 
brought them tom the most unexpected quar- 

ters.*- /I Jif, 

£ai8seB fairo (F.), cm ^ «rrc5 

5^1 The let-alone 
priachle in goverament, business, &c. • absence of 
interveuun or control. g-. Latsses faire declines in 
favour j »j- legislation grows authoritative. — Content* 
porary Re%ew. 

Xapsns U^Qso (L,), ^ 3pf& A slip 

of, the tongs ; something said by mistake, e. g. It was 
a mere laps^ linguee. 

Lingua Prs^ca (It.), ^ 

1^3^ "St^The mixed language used by different 
nitions to uderjrfiand one another, e. g. She learned 

to speak Urdu-/^^ lingua Franca of Upper India 
—I. M. 

•Locus staudl ( 1 ), 

A place for stanfng . a right to interfere, e. g/(tj The 
man has nd loeu, stiindi in socifety. ( 2 ) Mr. Venkata- 
subba Iyer wan^d to know what locus standi Mr. 
Branson bad in tht case.-^^««/,i&tf. 

Xnsns natures (L, ^ ( esfst^ ) a 

sport or freak of titvttttt e. g. The calf was a* Sbrtiaf 
lusus notura having an additional, foot Co its back. 
— If Ml 

JCaZum proWbltumcU), ^frjnr anrfir xrt%»Whi» i» 

wrong meriily Jivtcan* ;t, js forbiddqn, 

parucufar f^ife jva. wrmg tu.Adaiu^wd S-Vf/js^caiwT 
they were comma nd94,l,9l4q (|9 
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JSanvalsa hont© (Fr.), W^T^rst Falsa modetty f 
clumsy shyness, But Lord Curzon has no m«s- 
vafse honte about him when his own personal interests 
are concerned.— 7. M. 

Mauvals sujet (Fr.), ^ A bad sub- 

ject j a worthless fellow, e, g. The zulu is a mauvais 
sujet who is not up to much good and has no appli- 
cation &c, — /. M, 

SE6ZIS Sana In corpore sano (L.), ^ A 

sound mind in a sound body. e. g. Its great aim is to 
help humanity to a realization of the ideal which is so 
well expressed by the old Latin adage— sana in 
corpora smo.—l, M, 

Meumet tunm (L.), 'Srfjfm s c^t^ltfMine and thine* j 
e, g, "If a man is said not to knefw the difference, 
between ineum and tuum it is a polite way of saying 
»hc is a thief." 

JSirablle diotn (L.), <51^ ^<31 Wonderful to tell, e^g. 
Why because those oracles of sanitation deem it the. 
worst thing to do in order to get an income, out of 
the reclaimed land ten years hence which wirqiilt 
dictu will be so much contributory to the improvement) 
of the plague-spots in the native town , — BengaUet 

lKo4iii« operandl (L Maoner of operatipfu. 

a. g. As to « w Its. ttio^us epircatdi we can do no better- 
than leave it to the wise, iudsment and. discretion ol 

ablei^ hands,— 4 ^ 

Mo4imi viVAadl (Mi ^ mtttiMl aig«eement *uftdar 
which people can live in harmony.— e. g.^J^gKtt 
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presented at St. Petersburg proposals for a modus 
vtvsndi requiring the reciprocal recognition of respect- 
ive rights of the two Powers tn Manchuria and Korea. 
— M. 

Mutatis mutandis (L.), With, 

neceksary changes, e.g ''It would doubtless be advan- 
tageous if a similar system were iatroduced muia/is 
mutandis In all subordinate offices.” 

Hemine contradicente (L. ; often nem. con.), 

Without opposition j no one speaking in 
opposition, e, g. The bill was actually read a second 
thne, mmint contradicente. '-Englishman . 

Ke plus ultra (L.'l, Nothing further 

the uttermost point, e, g. This is the ne plus ultra of 
the delights of patronage.— Payn, 

Voleks VOlEms (L.), ^ ^rl wr Whether he wiH 

or not } unwilling or wil.ing, «. g. The boy was dragged 
Into the room nolens voltns, — T. Craven. 

zrom d^ plume (Fr.), A Bcti clous name 

assumed by an author, e. g. The valuable Persian work 
"Seir Mutagheria” was brought out in 1789 by a 
F^ienchman (M. Raymond) under the nom de plume of 
Haji Mustapha.— X M, 

a rena av ons oHanye tout oela (Fr.), ertsf« 

We hkve changed all that, e, g» But alas j 
t^ns avoHs chakge tout eda,—!., 

aronsverroneCFr.), 'srFrat We shall see. a g 
Some may laugh but the truth t foalnidiiom vemkii. 
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Obiter dictum ( L.), Something said by the 

way 5 a cursory remark, e, g. The further mischief 
that such contributions are likely to create is that to 
the uninformed English public these and similar obiter 
dicta of retired Civilian Judges may not unoften be 
mistaken for words of wisdom. — Calcutta Weekly Notes, 

Olla-podrida (Sp.), Any incongruous mix- 

ture or miscellaneous collection, e, §■. As for the rtst, 
the ollarpodrida of English, Scotch, and Irish who 
voted for Government the less we say, the better, — 
/. M. 

Omnia vincit labor (L. ), '5if%3R 

Labour overcomes all things, e. g. Lack of confidence 
in the beginning was a stumbling-bfock, but this has 
been overcome by that favourite motto of his omnia 
vincit labor , — /. M, 

Onus probandl (L), cStirM’T The burden of proof. 
e g. The preliminary hearing is confined to the issue in 
which side the onus probandi remains. — I. M. 

O tempera | O mores i (L.), <y\ 

^ O the times ! O the manners ! 

0, g. Rumour also says that the deceased did not 
receive in the hands of his son and relatives that 
ampunt of care -and attention during his illness which 
he naturally expected and that this was an additional 
incentive which led him to lay violent hands upon 
himself. Q Utnpera / O motes t — I, M, 

exoellenee ^Fr.), By way of 
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eminence, e. g, (ij She (the la'-c Maharanee Sarnomoyo) 
^as par excellence "the lady bountiful.” — I. MI. (a) 
Electricity is the motive po^ver par excellence, 

?ari piBiSsn (L.), With equal pace ; together, c.^, 

A policy of demolition in Calcutta must travel pari 
passu with a policy of constiuction or the balance 
would be upset and grave harm ensue — I. Ml. 

aterfaxuillas (L.), Tfth The father of a family. 
e. g. We hope many a paterfamilias will allow their 
ladies to have a look at the splonui 1 array of indige- 
nous articles kept on view.— Bengalee, 

Pax Brlttauloa (lu\ 

British peace ? peace which |.eople enjoy undei the 
British rule, e.g, ^'Pax Brittaniea" stems to have boca 
reduced almost to a myth &c. — /. MI, 

Pendente lit© (L.\ cn c»r<T i*ou<nn.r 

the suit ; during litigation, r. Mr, Avetuom afjplied 
on behalf of the petitioner in the divorce suit of Grace 
El’zabeth Hoffman v, s, F. G. W. Hoffman for alimony 
pendente lite, — Englishman, 

Per contra (L.\ Contrariwise ; on the other 

hand, e, g. The Government would be credited with 
all the receipts and it would per contra bear ail the 
charges &c. — 7. MI. 

Per saltnm (L.), si*?? By a leap or jump, egf. They 
imagined that with the attainment of her political 
freedom, Italy oqghtjJer' saltumto have regained her 
place an'ong the nations. — Speciahr, 
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Per se (L.^, In itself ; apart from other consider^ 
ations. tf. (i)It (the pressure of the land revenue) 
should in no way per se be the cause of indebtedness. — 
Bettgtlee, (2) India provides us, of course, with a 
special study in trade, as she does in all matters of 
history and political economy, and in all trade con- 
flicts provides us per se with a most powerful weapon. 
— P. M. Gazette, 

Persona grata (U), A person in 

the good graces of another, e, g, Mr, McGregor, the 
persona grata with the Bhagalpur officials is likely to be 
appointed Manager of the "Lachmipore Estate,— 
Jlerald, 

Petitlo principli (U', Oi 

?IS?1 A begging of thJ question, e. g. 
The official communique regarding the f^eliy in the 
> acceptance of the late Mr. I. N, Tata’s munificent 
donation of 30 lacs of rupees for a Researcdi Institute 
is petitto principli as clumsy as it is transparent. — 
Indian Engineeung, 

Point d’ appni(Fr.), wmn Point of 

support j prop. e. g. Once let one of the more powerful 
races gam a point d? appui, and there will inevitably 
in course of lime grow up an aggressive policy which 
will lead to collision? with the Japanese ^c.— 
H. Spencer. 

Pona Aaiaoruiii (U), 

ii8tf^OTt?r aifl The ass’s bridge j the name given to 
the fifth proposition of the First Book of Euclid, e. g. 
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What was it that so fascinated the student ? Not the 
Pons Asinorum, — Thackeray, 

Prima donna (It), The first female singer 

in an opera, e. g. This prima donna • ♦ made her debut 
last Saturday as Isolde. — Graphic, 

Prima facie (L.), iKw On the first view , appa- 
rently, (i) facte no one can object to tlje 
arrangement. (2) The case is prima facte all against 
her. — Manchester Guardian, 

Pro bono publico (L.), 3 rr«rtiR«K For the public 

good, e, g. He recited the entire contents of the paper 
aloud pro bono publico. 

Pro forma (L.), For the sake of form ; 

merely to satisfy ^ rules, e, g. And he is merely a 
forma'’ party te the proceedings for revocation of the 
grant of 'pxoh^ie,~^Englishman, 

Pro rata (L.), In proportion, e, g, (i) Can-' 

not then the Government of India pay at least pro rata 
for the improvement of Calcutta?—/. M, (2) Mr. 
FIdon Banks and Mr. Shearman pro rata get 2po and 
194 guineas respectively, — Statesman, 

Thto tempore (L.), j For a (or 

the) time j temporarily, e. g, Mr. Stevens was appoin- 
ted Lieutenant-governor of Bengal pro tempore. 

<|naatum sufficit (L.), ^ A suflS- 

cient quantity, e. g. Not that passion is altogether^ 
beyond his depth. For on Indira, Bukhtiar, and the 
Queen he throws in a guantum sHf/ieit of the words 
that burn, — i, M. 
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Quid pro quo (L.), m '«r|^ ; Wf Something givea 
in return ; an equivalent. « £‘. The sudden withdrawal 
of any such privileges would be impolitic unless a quid 
pro quo could be offered elsewhere. — Englishman. 

Itaison d’etre (Fr.), Reason for 

a thing's existence, e, g. The raison d'etre of the or- 
ganisation is briefly and tersely stated thus by the 
Buddhist of Colombo. — /. M. 

Ztecliauffe (ra-shs-fa), «. [Fr.] ^ A warm- 

ed-up dish ,• a fresh concoction of old literary mate- 
rial. e, g. Yesterday’s telegram » » regarding the attack 
on Port Arthur, is believed to be a rechauffe of the 
action of the 25th ultimo. — Statesman, 

^es anfifusta doml (L.), 15^1 J Narrow- 

circumstances at home j poverty. e.'^S'. They have been 
waging a constant war with tes angusta domt. 

. Sanctum sanctorum (L.), '©gpttg Holy of 

holies • a private room into which no one uninvited 
enters, e. g. After showing as once the printing room 
the courteous Editor invited us into his sanctum 
sanctorum, — T. Craven. 

Sans reproohe (Fr.), Without reproach, e. g. 

The motive of a journal should be sans reproehe, 

Sanve qnl pent (Fr.), ‘Stt*! ^ Save himself 

who can j de^Il take the hindmost, e. g. Then the 
Indian Budget was announced, and * « there took 
place a sauve •^ui pent for the door which would have 
been amusing if it had not been so dibcredltable. — I, M. 

«to ttur ad astra (L.), ^151^ ^ Such 
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is the way to immortality, e g. Ttiis is excellent work • 
sic itur ad asira,—«I, M. 

SlmllflL similibus cnrautnr (L.), 

j Like things aie cured by likle, 

e. g. The principle of similia simihhus curantur is 
a law of nature as true as the law of gravitation,- 

r.M. 

Sine die (L.), stl Without a day appointed ; 

, indefinitely, e. g, Thp meeting was postponed sine die, 

Sine qua non (L.), ^ An indispensable 

cpndition, ft j". In the case of a Director General of 
Archaeological Survey a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages of India should be regarded as a sine qua non, 
•—Bengalee, 

Sinn Felu (shin fen), [Irish] A political and social 
movement which advocates Home Rule for Ireland, 
and the cultivation of the Irish language and litera- 
ture, e, g. This brought numbers of men into the Sinn 
Fein movement. — Statesman, 

SottO VOO© (It.), In an undertone; in a whisper, ft 
“She's worn out and upset, poor little thing r” he 
said ^otto voce,— Murray* s Magazine, 

Status quo (L.), The present situation of 

affairs, ft g. The Government policy at^ Koweit was to 
rdaintain the status quo, — Bengalee, 

Status quo ante [L.J, The state in which things 

were before the change took place, ft g. The United 
States do not look with favour on the proposed near 
system, and they are advocating the oonttauanoe At 
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the status quo ante until the question has been further 
discussed. — St. James's Budget. 

Snavlter in modo, fortiter in re (L.'), ^ ^ 

^ ^F5l Gentle in manners, but resolute 
in deed. «, g, Suavtter tn modo ^ fortiter in re seems to 
be the guiding principle of his conduct in both his 
private and public life. — I, M. 

Snb JOTT© (L.), In the open air. e. g The 

meeting was held Jove. 

Sni) Jndice (L.), Under consideration, e. g. 

The case against the man is sub Judtce , — /. M, 

Snmmnm bonnm (L.i, The chief good j the 

highest excellence, e. g. The summum bonunt of life 
with them is to get anyhow an employment under 
the Government. — I. M. 

Terra firma (L.), 't'g; Solid earth ; a safe footing. 
e. g. Who in his senses can ever sincerely cherish the 
idea of a j ump from the known to the unknown — front 
terra firma to the mysterious deep ? — I, M. 

Terra incogrnita (L.), An unknown coun- 

try. e. g. England to us is explored and known, , Russia 
terra incognita, 

X71tra vires (L.), tt*? Beyond one's 

powers. *. g. Bonnaud contended that both the 
orders passed itltra vires and therefore illegal.-— 
Englishman^ 

Talet d« obanihre CFr.), Persona! attendant. 

*. g. A hero is none to his valet de ehambre. 

Varli. sap., m A word is enough. An 
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abbreviation of the Latin phrase verhum sai sapUnti^ 
*‘b. word is enough for a wise man." e.g. But wa have 
already said enough. Verb. sap . — /. M. 

Via media (L.), A middle way or course (between two 
extremes), e, g **It must be unconditional surrender. 
Of the last attempt at conciliation. There was no via 
media.*’ 

Vis InertiSB (L.), j The power of inertia 

resistance, e. g. It is only the vis imrtiie^ some vague, 
shadowy dread of the change which is withholding 
this necessary reform from us. — Bengalee. 

Viva voce (L.), Bv the living voice ; orally 

by word of mouth, e. g. The Magistrate vlsiterl the 
school and examined the junior classes viva voce. 

Volte face (Fr.), A complete change 

of positicua-, a reversal of conduct or policy, e, g, Mr. 
Sharp's volte face before the Public Service Commission 
is hardly in keeping with the martjr-like stand he 
made in connection with his famous circular to the 
Calcutta University. — Bengalee, 

Vox poptai, vox Del (L,), aim 

The voice of the people is the voice of God. /. g. Mr. 
Cotton has the i-atisfaction 'o k low thet, after all, the 
old edage Vexpopnli, vox Dei ho’Cs gocd. — I. M. 


Fini& 



AIDS TO NEWSPAPER READING. 

AND THE 

STUDY OF ENGLISH 

BY 

N. N. MAJUMDAR. 

OPINIONS. 

This is an txullent dictionary of choice words 
phrases, idions and prjverbs as well as of Latin and 
other foreign expressions which are commonly in use in 
newspapers. The want was, for some time, keenly felt 
of such an indispensable hand-book, and we are glad 
that the compiler has done his task with remarkable 
bucces-. A great want has been retnoved, and the 
newspaper-reading public will be too glad^o welcome 
this handy manual. Tne meanings are all exact and 
precise and the illustrations are drawn with care and 
judgment from the current j mrnals. ** News pa per- read- 
ers would not light upon a better help to guide, them 
across the peculiar turns of expression which are usually 
ha vogue in journalistic literature. ** We eladiy com- 
mend the book to*THe notice of the reading public, — 
Tke Indian Mirram 

i 

«* We jhave iVMKTbt.the book will be of gr.eat use to 
the students fo^'VTiom it is mainly intended ; and we 
are far from sayllig that it will not help, as a band-book 
of reference, those who have to daily write and speak 
in English, **,— TAr BtngaUt. 

** Is intended to help the average newspaper 
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reader by the collection of the words^ phrases idioms 
and, proverbs that are freqaently met with togetheif 
with their meaning. It is a useful publication, — Ike 
Leader ( Allahabad ). 

Sir GoofU Dass Banerjee, K. T, says : — 

** It will, I think, be useful as a dictionitry of phra- 
ses and idioms. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Ashutosh Mukherji^ Ex- Vice 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, says 

It contains interesting information and is likely 
to prove useful to those for whom it is intended. 

The Hofible Mr, B, L,Gupta, i. c. S., says:— 

I consider it a useful publication, 

The HorChk Mr, Justice A, Chaudhurt, says : — 

** It seems to pie to have been carefully got up 
and ought to prove useful to the ordinary newspaper 
reader. 

Bandit Baladeva Rama Jha^ B. A. Additional Inspec- 
tor of Schools, Bhagalpur Division, says : 

The work supplies a want and should prove use- 
ful to those for whom it has been intended. X hope 
4hat it will have the encouragement It deserves. 

The late Baku Umes Chandra Djttt, B. A. Principal, 
City College, says : — 

** The book will be of great to our young 
studentte fn their English speaking an*^ roposi'tion. 




